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METAPHYSICS 


INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS. 


I. — The notion of Metaphysics. Metaphysics is a science that, by the 
natural light of reason, discusses things that are beyond the senses and all 
matter. This definition will be easily understood if we recall that sciences 
are distinguished by different degrees of abstraction from matter. The 
science that considers being abstracted only from singular matter is called 
Physics; that which abstracts from both singular and sensible matter is 
Mathematics; that which is finally freed from all matter, even from 
intelligible matter, is called Metaphysics.! 


Therefore, Metaphysics is a speculative science, whose object is real being 
as such, insofar as it encompasses both created and uncreated being.’ It is 
clearly speculative, since it contemplates its object in order to know it, not 
to order it to practice. Furthermore, its object is not being as divided into 
real being and being of reason, for being of reason, as it only participates in 
the properties of being by analogy, is only secondarily subject to 
Metaphysical consideration, and cannot be its proper specifying object. It 
remains, therefore, that the object is real being; not mobile real being, which 
is the object of Physics, nor quantitative real being, which is the object of 
Mathematics; but completely immaterial real being. 


Being, however, can be immaterial negatively, insofar as it lacks any 
determination: such is being in general, which is common to God and 
creatures. Indeed, the properties of being about which Metaphysics 
discusses, namely unity, truth, goodness, etc., belong primarily per se to 


' Cf. Logic, pp. 444, ff. 

? On the object of Metaphysics, one can consult C. Sentroul, The Object of 
Metaphysics, according to Kant and according to Aristotle, Louvain, Higher Institute 
of Philosophy. 
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indeterminate being which is predicated of God and creatures, not to being 
reduplicatively as created, and thus Ontological Metaphysics is constituted. 


Secondly, being can be immaterial positively, insofar as it is some reality 
which by its nature transcends all sensible order, such as our soul 
considered according to intellect and will, Psychological Metaphysics; and, 
above the soul, spirits, and God naturally knowable, Theological 
Metaphysics. 


II. — The scope of Metaphysics. The object per se of Metaphysics is 
therefore immaterial real being that encompasses both uncreated and 
created. Under created being, Metaphysics considers substance in general, 
and, in particular; substances that are abstracted from all matter, namely 
spiritual substances, insofar as they are knowable by our intellect; accident 
in general, and, in particular; accidents which in themselves are free from 
matter, such as quality, relation, spiritual accidents, intellect, will; but 
concerning accidents which imbibe matter in their concept, such as quantity, 
position, where, Metaphysics deals with these only per accidens, insofar as 
all these participate in the common notion of real being. 


Concerning uncreated being, it considers those things which are not in 
themselves impervious to the natural light of reason. 


You may object: Being is the adequate object of the intellect. Therefore, it is 
not the object of Metaphysics. — Response: The object of the intellect is 
being taken most universally, most commonly, according to all grades; but 
the object of Metaphysics is being, not according to all grades, but only 
according to grades abstracting from all matter. 


Ill. — Various names of this science. This science considers many 
things: common being, common causes, and separate substances. Insofar as 
it speculates on common being, abstracted from matter, namely 
transphysical being, it is strictly called Metaphysics; insofar as it deals with 
common causes, common principles, it is called First Philosophy; and 
rightly first, because immaterial beings are first of all, and immaterial 
causes are the first causes of beings. Insofar as it touches upon the 
immaterial substance which is our soul according to intellect and will, it is 
called Psychology; finally, insofar as it considers the most immaterial 
substance, at the supreme summit of spirituality, namely God, it is called 
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Theology, and indeed Natural Theology, because it reasons from principles 
knowable by natural reason. 


Some, however, do not want God to be included within the proper object of 
Metaphysics. 


But if the object of Metaphysics is established to be immaterial real being 
knowable by the natural light of reason, some Theological Metaphysics will 
have to be admitted. 


IV. — The Division of Metaphysics in Modern Philosophy. More recent 
thinkers divide Metaphysics into General Metaphysics, which, after Wolff, 
they call Ontology, and Special Metaphysics, which includes Cosmology, 
Psychology, and Natural Theology. We made some observations against this 
division in the Prolegomena of Philosophy, vol. I, p. 11. 


Ontology, therefore, is itself the First Philosophy of the Ancients and can be 
defined as: The science which considers being and those things which 
follow being itself. Hence it first speculates on being insofar as it is 
something common to all, and notions which are convertible with this most 
common being and are called transcendentals. Secondly, it considers the 
general modes in which being exists, namely in itself or in another, and 
consequently, it discusses the predicaments again, not now as they are 
predicables, which consideration belongs to Logic, but as they are beings of 
first intention; and, among the predicaments, it considers substance 
especially. Further, every being acts in some way; therefore Ontology 
finally discusses causes. 


Special Metaphysics, according to our division, can only be Psychological 
and Theological, because Cosmology, Biology, and Anthropology, are not 
free from all matter. 


V. — The Excellence and Properties of Metaphysics. This science 
excels among others: 1° by reason of its object, because it speculates on 
what is most real and most noble, namely immaterial being. 


3 Cf. Domet De Vorges, Abridgement of Metaphysics, pp. 5-8 
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2° By reason of its primacy and dominion, because other sciences are 
directed by it; for they presuppose the principles of Metaphysics, while it 
does not presuppose others, nor is it ordered to them, and therefore it is 
called by the Philosopher the most free and dominant. 3° By reason of 
utility, because it constitutes the true foundations of sciences and serves 
greatly to extirpate the errors of materialism; with respect to Theology, it 
provides notions of nature, person, relation, etc., without which the 
mysteries of Faith can be explained either not at all or with great difficulty. 


Hence it appears what the properties of Metaphysics are: First, it is the most 
free and dominant science, both because it is independent of others and 
directs others, and because it seeks knowledge for its own sake, not for 
further utility. Second, it is the most honorable of all, because it is most 
divine: for it deals with divine things, namely first principles, first causes, 
substances that participate in God, and with God himself. It is also called 
divine because God alone possesses it according to perfect comprehension; 
it is indeed held by humans, not however as a possession, but as something 
borrowed from God. Hence that saying is applied to Metaphysics: It is not a 
human possession, but a divine loan. Third, it is most real, because nothing 
is more real than the fundamental notion of being, and immaterial 
substances. 


Those who deny the reality of Metaphysics are called Agnostics. It would 
be beside the point to refute this error here, for everything by which we 
have already proved the existence and spirituality of the soul, and those 
things by which, in Ontology, we will vindicate the objective value of 
being, truth, good, substance, cause, etc., establish the reality of 
Metaphysics. What we discussed in Logic about Criteria also pertains to 
this. Therefore, we demonstrate the reality of Metaphysics in actual exercise 
throughout the entire work.* 


Fourth, it is most certain in itself, as was said in Major Logic.> 


Fifth, it is natural wisdom. For that science is called wisdom by which one 
knows all things and the most difficult things, with certainty, through 


4 On the reality of Metaphysics, one can consult Card. Mercier, Ontology; C. 
Labeyrie, Dogma and Metaphysics; Delmas, Ontology. 
> Tract. III, q. III. a. IV, vol. I, pp. 454-455 
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causes; which is more apt for teaching, which is more eligible in itself, and 
which relates to others as principal and architectonic. But Metaphysics 1° 
knows all things, for it speculates on the most universal principles to which 
all things are subject; 2° knows the most difficult things, for it learns those 
things which are most remote from the senses, namely God, intelligences, 
and being in common; 3° is most certain, as has been said; 4° teaches the 
first causes of all causes, and thus of all things; 5° is more apt for teaching 
because to know is through causes, and to teach is to cause knowledge in 
someone; 6° is more eligible in itself because it deals most with knowable 
things, namely with the first principles and causes of all things; 7° finally, it 
relates to other sciences as principal and architectonic, because it considers 
the final cause of all things, or the good of the whole universe, which is the 
best in nature.° 


VI. — Where and in what order metaphysics should be treated. We 
have shown, in the prolegomena of Philosophy, that Metaphysics is to be 
learned last, after Natural Philosophy; because the natural and logical order 
demands that we follow the different degrees of abstraction and gradually 
rise through concrete and sensible things, which are better known to us, to 
abstract and insensible things. 


Nor should it be said that knowledge of Metaphysics is required before 
other parts of Philosophy. For although some notions are absolutely 
necessary, it is sufficient that they are briefly and in passing explained when 
the occasion arises, but a complete treatise on the whole of Metaphysics is 
by no means presupposed. 


Natural Philosophy, on the contrary, should be prior to Metaphysics, to 
prove that the object of Metaphysics itself exists, namely first principles, the 
first efficient cause, which created all things; the material and formal cause; 
that finality and activity are found in things; that spiritual substance exists, 
namely the rational soul, etc. 


Metaphysics, therefore, since it directly attends to immaterial things, does 
not properly deal with the sensible world, nor with organic life, nor with the 
human soul insofar as it is an intrinsic part of the natural composite. 


° Cf. Alamannus, Metaphysics, q. IV. 
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But the soul considered according to the intellect and the will, which are not 
acts of any bodily organ, is referred to as a part of Metaphysics. 


In this respect, the soul can be said to be completely abstract; being in 
common is even more abstract; and finally, God is the most abstract and 
immaterial object of all, at the ultimate summit of spirituality. 


Since, therefore, the order of treatment should correspond to the order of 
abstraction, discourse should first be had about the Soul according to its 
immaterial aspect, then about Being in common, and finally about God. 


Therefore, the division of Metaphysics will be tripartite: 1° Psychological 
Metaphysics; 2° Ontological Metaphysics; 3° Theological Metaphysics, or 
Theodicy (which it is not our intention to cover). 


VII. — The History and Fortune of Metaphysics. They say the name 
was introduced by Andronicus of Rhodes, who distributed Aristotle's books 
into two series: some on physics, namely on the visible world, others on 
metaphysics, after physics, peta TA PvOUKG. 


Aristotle is therefore the principal parent of Metaphysics. The Peripatetics 
and Scholastics cultivated this science as primary and fundamental; but it 
was attacked by the ancient Materialists, and modern Sensists, Hume, 
Hobbes, etc.; Transcendental Critics, who say that only phenomena, not 
noumena themselves, can be attained by us; Positivists, who recognize 
nothing beyond experience. — Cartesians and Idealists, however, cultivate 
almost exclusively Psychological Metaphysics, and, while they are too 
occupied with the thinking subject, they neglect other parts of Metaphysics. 


But by the impulse and work of Leo XIII and Pius X, Metaphysics is 
reviving in Catholic schools, not only Psychological but also Ontological. 


Furthermore, writers on Metaphysics are innumerable, the principal of 
whom will be cited when the occasion arises. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS 


The human soul, insofar as it is the form of the body and part of this visible 
composite which is called rational animal, is the object of Natural 
Philosophy; but insofar as it completely transcends matter and the sensible 
order, it pertains to Metaphysics, because of the intellect and the will, which 
are not acts of any bodily organ. Therefore, Psychological Metaphysics is 
divided into two treatises: 


1 On The Intellect and Intellection; 
Il. On The Will and its acts. 
FIRST TREATISE. 


ON THE INTELLECT AND INTELLECTION. 


There are two forms by which intellective cognition occurs: namely, the 
intellect and the intelligible species, or idea. First, therefore, we investigate 
the nature of intellect and ideas; then we inquire into the origin of ideas. 
Having completed the problem of the impressed species, questions arise 
about the expressed species or mental word and; finally, about the proper 
object of the human intellect. 


FIRST QUESTION 


On the twofold form by which intellection occurs. 


Therefore, discourse must be had both on the notion and nature of intellect, 
and on the notion and nature of intelligible species. 
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FIRST ARTICLE. 


ON THE NOTION AND NATURE OF THE INTELLECT.’ 


I. — Multiple meanings of Intellect. Intellect is sometimes taken for the 
intellectual substance itself: thus the human soul is sometimes called by the 
name of intellect; in the same sense, an angel is called a mind or an 
intellect. Commonly, however, it is taken for the faculty itself or the 
complex of faculties. More recent thinkers sometimes designate by the word 
intellect the complex of cognitive faculties: hence they grant intellect to 
brutes, not without some danger of error, namely of confusing intellect with 
sense. 


Properly, it is taken for the faculty of knowing truth and is also called mind, 
or reason. But in the strictest sense among the Scholastics, it designates the 
faculty of knowing truth insofar as it deals with immediate judgments, in 
which no discourse intervenes, and hence is logically distinguished from 
reason, which implies the intellectual faculty insofar as it is occupied with 
discourses or reasoning and argumentation. 


II. — Proper meaning. In the present context, we take the intellect for 
the cognitive faculty of truth and define it as: The cognitive faculty which 
perceives the quiddity of material things. It is called 1° a faculty, namely a 
predicamental accident really distinct from the essence of the soul: for 
intellect is an immediately operative principle, and we know from 
elsewhere that no created substance is immediately elicitive of operation; ® 
— 2° cognitive: it agrees with sense in that in both powers cognition is 
accomplished through the union and vital assimilation of the object with the 
faculty; 3° of quiddity, in which it is essentially distinguished from sense. 


7 Can be consulted: Aristotle, III. On the Soul, c. IV; B. Albert, St. Thomas, Scotus, 
On the Soul; St. Thomas, I, q. 79; Cajetan, Bafiez, on this place; Alamannus, Third, 
Second, q. 93; John of St. Thomas, Natural Philosophy, q. 9; Pesch, Lorenzelli, 
Remer, Mercier, Psychology; Alibert, Thomistic Psychology and Modern Theories, 
sect. IV, c. I; Rabier, book II; P. Janet, c. VII. 

8 Cf. II. P. Natural Philosophy. Tract. Il, q. I, a. I, vol. IL. pp. 608 and ff. 
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For sensitive cognition is exercised around exterior qualities or merely 
sensible internal affections; but to understand, since it is to read within or 
between, penetrates to the innermost parts of a thing and attains the essence 
itself. It is not only a faculty which perceives relations, as Rabier defines it,? 
for some relations can be merely sensible; but it knows what something is. 
4° Of the quiddity of material things: for there is indeed a twofold object of 
the intellect: namely, adequate and proper. The adequate object is being 
insofar as it is being; for every thing, by the very fact that it is, is true and 
speaks an order to the intellect, and the intellect itself is able to attain 
whatever has the nature of truth, provided it is rightly proposed to it. Hence 
under its adequate object, it apprehends not only the intrinsic essence, not 
only that from which a thing is, namely the material cause, from which a 
thing is educed, and the formal cause, by which it is constituted in its proper 
nature; but also that from which a thing comes to be, namely the efficient 
cause, by which it is produced in being, and the final cause, for the sake of 
which it is produced. But the proper object is the quiddity, not of anything, 
but of material things. The human intellect, although it exists as completely 
spiritual, is nevertheless a faculty of a substance which is a form in matter 
without the conditions of matter; it claims for itself an object of the same 
order, neither material nor purely immaterial, but the form of a material 
thing without the conditions of matter, and this is the quiddity of a sensible 
thing abstracted from individuating principles. But more on this below. 


Il. — Whether the intellect is a passive potency. Properly speaking, 
something is said to be passive when something is received with the 
rejection of something else. This happens in two ways: either a suitable 
form is received with the rejection of an unsuitable form, as when we 
acquire health with the rejection of illness; or an unsuitable form is received 
with the rejection of a suitable form, as when illness is introduced with the 
rejection of health, and this is to be passive in the most proper sense. "For 
something is said to be passive from the fact that it is drawn to the agent; 
but that which recedes from what is suitable to it seems most of all to be 
drawn to something else." — In the broadest sense, something is said to be 
passive when it receives in act that to which it was in potency without 


° "Intelligence, in the strict sense of the word, can be defined as: the faculty of 
perceiving relations". Rabier, Psychology, p. 90. 
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anything being rejected. In this sense, every transition from potency to act is 
a kind of passion.!° 


But what is understood by active potency and passive potency is clearly 
explained by the Angelic Doctor.'! "An active potency is not distinguished 
from a passive one by the fact that it has an operation, because, since every 
potency of the soul, both active and passive, has some operation, every 
potency of the soul would be active. But their distinction is known by the 
relation of the potency to the object. For if the object relates to the potency 
as something passive and changed, then it will be an active potency; but if 
conversely, it relates as an agent and mover, then it will be a passive 
potency. And hence it is that all the powers of the vegetative soul are active, 
because food is changed by the power of the soul both in nourishing and in 
generating. But all the sensitive powers are passive, because they are moved 
by sensible objects and brought into act. But concerning the intellect, some 
potency is active, some passive." 


IV. — First conclusion: The human intellect is an essentially passive 
potency, although it enjoys true and immanent activity. 


The first part is against the Transcendentalists, whose pantheism we refuted 
in Natural Philosophy;'* against the Cartesians, who contend that the 
intellect is always and from the beginning actually thinking; against the 
Ontologists, who want the intellect to have a natural immediate vision of 
God; and generally against the Innatists, who think the intellect is 
essentially complete through ideas naturally implanted in it. 


The conclusion is proved. A passive potency is considered to be that which, 
with respect to its proper object, behaves not as an agent and mover, but as 
something passive and changed, so that it does not make its object, but 
presupposes it and depends on it. Furthermore, the human intellect relates to 
its object not as an agent but as passive and dependent. Therefore, it is a 
passive potency. 


'0 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, q. 22, a. 1. 
"' Disputed Questions On Truth, q. 16, a. 1, ad. 13. 
" Tract. I, q. I, a. IIL., vol. II. pp. 26. ff. 
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Proof of the minor premise: The object of the intellect is infinite, since it is 
being insofar as it is being, and whatever can have the notion of being; and 
those things which can have the notion of being are infinite.'? But our 
intellect cannot behave as an agent and efficient cause with respect to the 
infinite. Therefore, the human intellect relates to its object not as an agent, 
but as passive and dependent. 


Proof of the minor premise of the subsumption: If the intellect were to 
behave as an agent with respect to the infinite, it would cause infinite things 
and understand infinite things simultaneously. It is manifestly impossible 
for our intellect to be an infinite cause and to understand infinite things 
simultaneously. Therefore. The major premise is clear. For in this 
hypothetical, infinite things would adequately depend on the intellect, and 
the intellect would be the cause by which infinite things exist and by which 
they become intelligible; or, in other words, the intellect would be 
simultaneously the efficient principle and the intelligible form of infinite 
things. But the intellect knows those things of which it is the principle and 
intelligible form. Therefore, it would understand infinite things. — Indeed, 
all things simultaneously in act, not successively. For the intellect itself 
would be the intelligible form of all infinite things: hence, infinite 
intelligible things would make one simultaneously with it. Therefore, by 
intuiting itself, it would perceive all infinite things simultaneously in act. 


However, by the testimony of experience, we find that at the beginning we 
are intelligent only in potency, but afterwards, we become intelligent in act 
with respect to certain intelligible things, while still remaining in potency 
with respect to others. Therefore, it is most manifest that the intellect is a 
passive potency in the sense explained. This argument, therefore, is not only 
a priori but also relies on the testimony of experience and consciousness. 
For we are conscious that our intellection depends on objects and that those 
things which are placed far from us are hidden from us. 


'3 "No sum of intelligible things, however considerable it may be, exhausts our 
intellectual virtuality... Its connatural object is not this or that particular being, but 
being without addition, being purely and simply. It is therefore not surprising that 
particular objects and their sum do not exhaust intelligence. The adequate object of 
our understanding surpasses them. It is in its own way their limit. As ascending 
fractions never reach unity, so never will the multiplication of our particular 
conceptions reach being." P. Gardeil, O.P. Thomist Review, 1898, p. 284. 
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The second argument is taken from the refutation of other opinions. All 
systems which assert the absolute activity of the human intellect, such as 
Innatism, Ontologism, and Transcendentalism, are flawed, which we will 
discuss in the following question. 


The second part is explained, namely that the human intellect, although 
essentially passive insofar as it depends on objects, is, on the other hand, 
endowed with the greatest immanent activity. The Scholastics primarily 
establish its passivity, to better dispel errors and equivocations, but they by 
no means deny the excellence and fecundity of the intellect: indeed, they 
assert that the seeds of sciences are developed through the activity of the 
intellect and that the scientific edifice is constructed by the intellect itself. 


The intellect does not make its object, but receives it from the outside, not 
however like a photographic plate or an inert mirror, which only receives, 
but like a vital power, which somewhat modifies the external object by 
appropriating it to itself and vitally assimilating it. 


This activity is demonstrated in three operations. 


In simple apprehension, the intellect itself produces the expressed species, 
or mental word, simultaneously with its intellection, and hence has a 
concept, in which it indeed places abstract relations, independent of place 
and time, which never affected the senses. The very beings of reason that it 
constructs, although they have a foundation in reality, testify to the activity 
of the human mind. 


In judgment, it exerts its activity by composing or dividing and perceiving 
the necessary relation by which the predicate is connected to the subject, 
which the senses do not introduce. 


In reasoning, the fecundity is even greater, for from two coupled concepts it 
forms a third, from a few known things it comes to the knowledge of many 
unknown things, from a few principles it draws innumerable conclusions. 
Whether by syllogism, or induction, or invention, or discipline, that 
wonderful edifice of science is formed, whose foundations and elements are 
indeed taken from the nature of things, but whose construction is the true 
and proper work of the human intellect. 
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It is not worth explaining the matter further, for all those things which we 
discuss in Logic about the three operations of the mind, about science, etc., 
and below about ideas and intellection, etc., amply demonstrate the activity 
of our intellect. 


V. — Second conclusion: Besides this intellect which we have shown to 
be a passive potency, there is in the intellectual part of man another 
active potency, which is called the agent intellect. 


It is proved: Since all cognition occurs insofar as the object is in the knower, 
intellectual cognition requires that the intelligible object be present in the 
intellect through some representation or similitude of itself. But the 
representation of an intelligible object in the intellect is called an intelligible 
species, or idea. Therefore, intellectual cognition requires that intelligible 
species be present in the intellect. There must therefore be some cause 
which impresses or produces intelligible species in the intellect. But no 
other cause can be assigned except the agent intellect. Therefore, some 
agent intellect must be admitted. 


Proof of the subsumed minor premise: The cause producing ideas is either 
some extrinsic agent, which would infuse them into us either at the origin of 
the soul or during the course of life; or the objects themselves; or some 
power of the soul. But 1° it is not an extrinsic cause; for, as will soon be 
proved, ideas are neither innate in us nor do they flow from God or from 
some separate intellect. 2° Nor are objects alone sufficient. For universals, 
which are the objects of the intellect, exist only in singulars and sensibles, 
which indeed are not actually intelligible, but only potentially, and still 
remain wrapped in material conditions. But the material can in no way 
impress anything on the intellect, otherwise the nobler would be affected by 
the inferior. Therefore, objects in themselves cannot produce ideas in the 
intellect. It remains, therefore, that the cause producing the species is some 
power of the soul. 


Moreover, it is clear that it is not the senses, either external or internal, 
which are in no way able to extend beyond their own genus and influence 
the intellect. It is therefore some intellective power. But again, it cannot be 
the passive intellect, which behaves with respect to objects as something 
changed, passive, and dependent. Therefore, it is some active intellect, 
which relates to objects as an agent and transformer. However, it cannot be 
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called agent insofar as it makes the intelligible itself, for thus it would fall 
into idealistic pantheism, but it is called agent because it makes potentially 
intelligible things actually intelligible. Indeed, external objects cannot be 
actually intelligible because they are singular and material and clothed with 
concrete conditions. To become actually intelligible, they must become 
universal, or be stripped of individuating conditions. The agent intellect is 
therefore called thus because it makes objects actually intelligible by 
abstracting from singulars. 


VI. — The passive intellect and the agent intellect are compared. It is 
therefore established that there is a twofold faculty in the intellectual part: 
the passive, or possible intellect, which is like a blank slate on which 
nothing is written; and the agent intellect, which renders things actually 
intelligible. The possible intellect elicits the act of intellection, while the 
agent intellect does not itself understand, but makes understanding possible, 
and its whole function is to abstract. 


We defined the possible intellect as: The cognitive faculty of the quiddity of 
material things. The agent intellect, however, can be defined as: An active 
intellectual faculty that abstracts intelligible species from phantasms. Thus 
the whole process of cognition occurs as follows: The external object is 
received in the external sense through an intentional species, and from the 
external sense it comes to the phantasy and is preserved in it through an 
imaginative species, which is called a phantasm. Further, in the phantasm 
the universal is contained, but still wrapped in singular conditions. The 
agent intellect, however, strips it of individuating conditions; and in this 
way, it produces the intelligible species from the phantasm. Again, the 
intelligible species determines and fecundates the possible intellect, and 
actively concurs with it to elicit intellection; the possible intellect itself, by 
the very fact that it understands, forms the expressed species or mental 
word. In the mental word, cognition is completed and perfected. 


Thus the agent intellect produces the intelligible species, but does not 
understand; the possible intellect, however, does not produce the species, 
but presupposes it, and elicits intellection and generates the word. It suffices 
to state these things for the present, for each will be examined again, just as 
the discussion of the distinction between the agent and possible intellect 
will return. 
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VII — Whether in the intellectual part, there are other faculties 
besides the agent and possible intellect. 


Commonly, memory, reason, higher reason, lower reason, speculative 
intellect, practical intellect, synderesis, conscience are enumerated in the 
intellectual part, about each of which something must be discussed. 


VII — Whether memory properly so called is found in the 
intellectual part and whether it is distinct from the intellect.'* 


Memory has a twofold function: 1° to preserve species, which indeed does 
not involve an act of cognition, but passive information and mere retention; 
2° to recall past things, which certainly denotes actual cognition. 


Avicenna taught that intelligible species do not remain in the intellect except 
when they are actually understood; therefore he denied memory as a 
conservative of species as being in the intellectual part. Others, maintaining 
that the intellect directly knows singulars, admit intellectual memory as to 
both functions, both as a conservative of species and as recollective of past 
things. St. Thomas holds a middle way: he admits memory in the intellect as 
it is retentive of species, but denies memory as to the direct knowledge of a 
past thing; he again admits memory as to the indirect cognition of past 
things; but he ascribes direct recollection of singulars to sensitive memory. 


IX — First conclusion: There is intellectual memory as a conservative 
of species; indeed also as cognizant of past things, not indeed directly, 
but indirectly. — The first part is proved. Whatever is received is received 
according to the mode of the receiver. But the intellect is a power more 
conservative of the forms it receives than corporeal matter; for spiritual 
nature exists more immutably and firmly. Therefore, if corporeal matter 
retains forms even after it has ceased to act through them, if imagination 
conserves species of things in their absence, much more strongly does the 
intellect immovably and inalienably receive forms, or intelligible species. 


It is confirmed. The intellect conserves habits, as all concede, otherwise we 
would not be said to know habitually. But the habits of sciences are formed 


'4 On sensitive memory ef. II. P. Phil. Nat. Tract. II, q. I, vol. IIL, pp. 570 and ff. 
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from intelligible species. Therefore, the intellect retains species; therefore, 
there is intellectual memory as it is retentive of species. 


The second part is proved, namely that there must be some intellectual 
memory cognizant of past things. Recollection of the past requires the 
identity of the subject and the notion of time; namely, it is necessary that the 
same knower apprehend that he is the one who once did this or suffered this. 
But to perceive the identity of the subject, or substance as permanent, 
belongs only to that faculty which perceives substance, namely the intellect; 
similarly, since time is something abstract that has complete being only in 
the intellect, the perception of time can only be ascribed to the intellect. 
Therefore, recollection of the past requires some intellectual memory, even 
as cognitive. 


The third part is proved. The direct and proper object of the intellectual 
faculty, as will be proved later, is the universal and immaterial. But a past 
thing, insofar as it affects us in this mutable state, is something singular 
clothed in material conditions: for except for the act of our intellect, every 
singular thing, past or present, exhibits itself to us under some sensible and 
concrete aspect. Therefore, the past is not the direct object of intellectual 
memory. 


The fourth part is proved. In pastness, there are two things: the object of 
cognition and the act of cognition. But the act of the intellect, although it is 
something singular in itself, is nevertheless immaterial; and therefore, just 
as the intellect knows itself, although it is singular, so it knows its own act 
of understanding, which is a singular act, existing either in the past, or in the 
present, or in the future. But it cannot perceive its act in the past unless it 
simultaneously indirectly attains the object of that act in the past: for it 
knows its act not in general, but distinctly, and therefore with its proper 
object. Therefore, the intellect, or intellectual memory, is indirectly 
cognizant of past things. "Thus the nature of memory is preserved as 
regards past things in the intellect, according as it understands that it 
previously understood, not according as it understands the past as it is here 


and now."!> 


'S St. Thomas. I, q. 79, a. 6, ad 2. 
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X — Second conclusion: Intellectual memory is not distinguished 
from the intellect. Several modern thinkers affirm the distinction, such as 
Thomas Reid, who believes memory to be a primitive faculty implanted in 
us by God;'® and Cousin, who calls memory a faculty in its own right and 
independent of others.'7 


The conclusion is proved. Argument 1: Intellectual memory perceives the 
identity of the subject and the notion of time. But both functions pertain to 
the intellect. Therefore, intellectual memory is not distinguished from the 
intellect. The minor premise is already established. To apprehend time is 
proper to the abstracting intellect; to apprehend the subject as the same is to 
perceive substance as permanent, and this is also a proper function of the 
intellect. 


Argument 2: Memory is a conservative of species and cognizant of past 
things in the sense explained. But from neither aspect can a reason be 
derived for distinguishing it from the intellect. Therefore... Not from the 
first aspect, for the intellect, being immutable and incorruptible, immovably 
and inalienably conserves species. Not from the other aspect. For the 
distinction of faculties is considered from the part of distinct formal objects. 
But the past is not a distinct object; for it is contained under the general 
notion of the intelligible, which is the object of the intellect; moreover, the 
difference of past or present in the intelligible object is something accidental 
and accessory. 


Therefore, for remembering, the intellect concurs insofar as it is an intimate 
consciousness apprehending the identity of the subject and insofar as it is a 
reflective and comparative faculty relating the subject to the past, under 
such an object, such a circumstance, and such a time. These three things, 
therefore, intellectual memory imports: the notion of intellect, the notion of 
intimate consciousness, and the notion of reflective and comparative 
faculty. 


'6 "Memory is a primitive faculty, with which the author of our being has endowed us 
and for which we can give no other reason, except that it pleased him to make it enter 
as an element into our constitution." Complete Works, vol. IV, p. 54. 

'7 "Memory is a faculty which has its natural authority like all others, and which can 
only be accounted for by the constitution of our mind." Twelfth lesson of Scottish 
philosophy. 
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XI. — Reason is not a different power from the Intellect. Against 
Kantians, Giintherians, Ontologists. 


It is proved. To reason, which is the act of reason, is compared to 
understanding, which is the act of the intellect, as moving is to resting, as 
acquiring is to having, and as imperfect is to perfect. But resting and 
moving, imperfect and perfect, are reduced not to different powers, but to 
one and the same, even in natural things, because by the same nature, 
something is moved to a place and rests in a place. Therefore, intellect and 
reason are one and the same power. The major premise is explained. To 
understand is to apprehend simply an intelligible truth, without any 
discourse; but to reason is to proceed from one known thing to another, to 
be known by means of a middle term. Therefore, to reason is a movement 
from truth already discovered to unknown truth to be detected, while to 
understand is as it were rest, or simple intuition of a thing. Recall the 
notions handed down in Logic. 


XII. — Higher and lower reason are not different powers. 


Higher reason is said to be that which regards eternal reasons and higher 
motives, while lower reason attends to lower motives and temporal reasons. 
Temporal and eternal things are related to each other in this way: in the way 
of discovery, temporal things are a means of knowing eternal things, for 
through sensible things we are led to invisible and eternal things; but in the 
way of judgment, we decide about temporal things through eternal things 
already known, and we arrange temporal things according to eternal 
reasons. Thus, eternal reasons are like the most universal principles and 
supreme rules which regard the ultimate end; temporal reasons are like less 
universal principles, which are reduced to the former; like lower rules to be 
regulated by the former. Just as in sciences, Metaphysics uses the highest 
principles, Physics uses less universal principles which are regulated by the 
former; just as also in arts, higher or architectonic arts regard higher 
principles, while lower or ministerial arts have lower principles, which are 
governed by the higher ones. But the most universal and less universal 
principles, higher and lower sciences, architectonic and ministerial arts, 
although they pertain to different habits, are reduced to one and the same 
power. For all these things must be comprehended under one mode of 
understanding, under the common notion of being and truth. Therefore, 
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eternal reasons and temporal reasons are ascribed to one intellective power. 
— Otherwise: Temporal and eternal reasons are related to our cognition in 
such a way that one is a means to knowing and judging the other. But "it is 
the same power of reason to which both the middle and the ultimate pertain: 
for the act of reason is like a certain movement from one thing to another; 
and it is the same mobile thing which, passing through the middle, reaches 
the end. Hence, higher and lower reason are one and the same power; but 
they are distinguished, according to Augustine, book 12 on the Trinity, 
chapter 4, by the functions of acts and according to different habits; for 
wisdom is attributed to higher reason, but science to lower reason."!® 

XIII. — You may object: The contingent and the necessary pertain to 
different genera, like the corruptible and the incorruptible. But the necessary 
is the same as the eternal, and the temporal is the same as the contingent. 
Therefore, temporal reasons and eternal reasons are to be ascribed to 
different powers. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The contingent and the necessary pertain 
to different genera, which nevertheless agree in the common notion of being 
and truth, I concede; to different genera which are not reducible to one 
common notion of intelligibility, I deny. I concede the minor and deny the 
conclusion. 


The intellect attains necessary and contingent things according to the same 
notion of the object, namely the notion of being and truth. Hence it perfectly 
knows necessary things which have perfect being in truth, as reaching to 
their quiddity, through which it demonstrates proper accidents about them. 
But it knows contingent things imperfectly, as they also have imperfect 
being and truth. But the perfect and imperfect in act do not diversify the 
power, but they diversify acts as to the mode of acting, and consequently the 
principles of acts and the habits themselves. So says the Angelic Doctor, in 
the place cited. 


XIV. — Various acceptations of reason in modern philosophy. Many 
recent thinkers (except Kantians, Giintherians, and Ontologists) 
substantially agree with St. Thomas in this part, although they call reason by 


'8 St. Thomas, I, q. 79, a. 9. 
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different names, they profess it to be one faculty. Reason attains what is 
more general, it inquires into and investigates principles, and causes; 
intellect, or mind, applies principles to particular cases; reason is the faculty 
of order, the faculty of comprehending; and intellect is the faculty of 
knowing. 


"In a word, from the practical and usual point of view, reason can be defined 
as the faculty of order. From the theoretical point of view, we have said that 
it investigates causes, effects, connections, and progressions of things: what 
else is this but the faculty of order?... We can also say with Mr. Cournot that 
reason in man consists in grasping 'the reason’ in things, that is to say, the 
why and the how; finally, with Descartes and with the Logic of Port-Royal, 
that reason consists in distinguishing the true from the false. If we unite and 
compare all the preceding acceptations: knowing causes and effects, 
grasping the reason of things, foreseeing the future in the present and in the 
past, perceiving order, distinguishing the true from the false, etc., we will 
see that they can all be reduced to a single one: the faculty of 
comprehending. I can know the events of history without understanding 
them, know the phenomena of nature without understanding them, and 
know myself without understanding myself. Intelligence in general is the 
faculty of knowing. Reason is the faculty of comprehending."? 

Since the times of Leibniz, and especially Kant, reason, or pure reason, is 
called the faculty of the absolute, and, consequently, the faculty of 
principles and causes, since principles have their origin and root in the 
absolute. "Since Leibniz and Kant, it has been agreed to give this term a 
more particular meaning. By it is meant the faculty of the absolute: in this 
case, the expression ‘pure! is usually added: pure reason (die reine Vernunft); 
it is almost the same faculty that Malebranche designated under the name of 
pure understanding. Pure reason is not only the faculty of the absolute, it is 
also the faculty of principles: and it is the faculty of principles because it is 
the faculty of the absolute; for it is in the absolute that principles have their 
source. As the faculty of the absolute, pure reason provides us with certain 
notions such as: absolute, infinite, necessary and temporal reasons are 
ascribed to one intellective power. As the faculty of principles, pure reason 
provides us with certain universal and necessary principles: such as the 


'? Paul Janet, n. 179. 
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principle of causality, the principle of sufficient reason, the principle of 
substance, the principle of identity and contradiction, etc. - But is there a 
pure reason?... Let us only say that if there is a pure reason, that is to say, as 
we have defined it, a faculty of the absolute or faculty of principles, this 
faculty will not be fundamentally distinguished from reason understood in 
the usual and general sense and which we have defined as the faculty of 
comprehending. Indeed, one only understands with the help of principles, 
and one only understands the principles themselves with the help of the 


absolute."”° 


XV. — Speculative and practical intellect are not different powers. 


Speculative intellect is said to be that which apprehends truth in itself only 
to know, and which stops at mere contemplation; practical intellect is that 
which orders what it apprehends to action. It pertains to the same intellect to 
know the truth in itself and to order truth to action. Therefore, the same 
intellect is both speculative and practical. 


Proof of the minor premise: That which is accidental to the notion of the 
object which a power regards does not diversify it: thus, because it is 
accidental to the coloured thing to be a man, to be white, to be large or 
small, all these are apprehended by the same visual power. But it is 
accidental to something apprehended by the intellect to be ordered to action 
or not: for these are reduced to the same genus of understanding and to the 
same notion of intelligibility. Therefore, it pertains to the same power to 
know both truth as speculative and truth as orderable to action. 


You may say: The object of the speculative intellect is truth, but of the 
practical intellect is the good. But good and truth are formally distinct 
objects, which induce different powers. Therefore, speculative and practical 
also diversify powers. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The object of the practical intellect is 
good as knowable, directable, and orderable to action under the notion of 
truth, I concede; it is good as formally appetible and under the notion of 
good, I deny. I counter-distinguish the minor: Truth under the notion of truth 
and good as formally appetible, or under the notion of good, are formally 


20 Idem, n. 130. 
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distinct, I concede; truth, and good considered not as appetible or under the 
notion of good, but as knowable or under the notion of truth, are formally 
distinct, I deny, and I deny the consequence. 


Truth and good mutually demand and include each other: for truth is a 
certain good, otherwise it would not be desirable, and good is a certain 
truth, otherwise it would not be intelligible. Therefore, truth as desirable can 
be the object of the will, and good as intelligible can be the object of the 
intellect. Furthermore, the object of the practical intellect is good as 
knowable and directable, in which respect good is not extracted from the 
notion of truth, but is some truth orderable to action. Therefore, the practical 
intellect regards the same object as the speculative intellect. 


XVI. — Synderesis is not a power, but a habit of the first principles in 
the practical, or moral, order. 


All reasoning proceeds from the understanding of certain principles that are 
not demonstrable, but naturally known; otherwise, there would be an 
infinite process. But, just as speculative reason reasons about speculative 
matters, so practical reason reasons about operational matters. Therefore, 
just as in the speculative order there are some naturally known principles, *! 
so in the practical, or moral, order, certain naturally known principles must 
be admitted. But the first principles of speculative matters do not pertain to 
any special power, but to a certain special habit, which is called the 
understanding of principles.”” Therefore, the first principles of operational 
matters should also not be ascribed to any special power, but only to a 
special habit; and this is called synderesis. 


XVII. — Moral conscience is not a power, nor a habit, but an act of 
the practical intellect. Moral conscience imports an order or application of 
knowledge to something, for conscience is called ‘cum alio scientia’. But 
the application of knowledge to something is done through an act. 
Therefore, conscience implies an act: of the intellect indeed, for it is an 


*! On these principles cf. Logic, pp. 329, ff. 
» Cf. Logic, p. 317. 
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application that directs and manifests; of the practical intellect, because it 
regards operation. 


However, it presupposes the influence of the will, which moves the intellect 
in relation to action. Therefore, conscience applies the principles of 
synderesis. This indeed happens in three ways: "In one way, according as 
we recognize that we have done or not done something, and in this respect 
conscience is said to testify; in another way, according as we judge that 
something should be done or not done, and in this respect conscience is said 
to bind or instigate. In a third way, according as we judge that something 
already done has been done well or badly, and in this respect conscience is 


said to excuse, or accuse, or gnaw". 


All these indeed import an act. Conscience can be described as: A practical 
dictate by which we judge that something can be done because it is good, 
should be done because it is commanded; should be omitted because it is 
evil (antecedent conscience); or by which we judge that something in the 
past could have been done because it was good; should have been done 
because it was commanded, should have been omitted because it was evil 
(consequent conscience). 


However, because habit is the principle of act, sometimes the name of 
conscience is given first to the natural habit, namely synderesis. 


XVIII. — On intellectual psychological consciousness. It can be 
defined as: The faculty which testifies and reports the internal affections of 
the subject, or internal facts. Since it regards truth as its object, it is not 
really distinguished from intellect and reason. Because its function is to 
report what is or happens in us, its testimony cannot be the first act of the 
knower; but, just as every act presupposes its own object, so consciousness 
prerequires other acts to which it testifies. Moreover, properly called 
consciousness is reflexive.”4 But reflection is posterior to the acts upon 
which it turns. Therefore, the act of being conscious is not primitive, as 
some recent thinkers imagine. 


31, q. 79, a. 13. 
4 Cf. Logic, pp. 434-435. 
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Since consciousness is an internal sense, it has for its object what it actually 
senses. But it does not sense external things, which exist in another order, 
nor past things, which no longer exist, nor future things, which do not yet 
exist; but only internal facts actually present, which affect it. 


These, therefore, are its proper and direct object. But these facts are 
apprehended in the concrete, and therefore in the subject by which they are 
sustained, and consequently, the subject itself becomes the indirect object of 
consciousness; and, because the subject actually sustaining cannot be 
without existence, hence consciousness invincibly reports the existence of 
our soul. It is not, however, a perfect and distinct knowledge, for which 
diligent and subtle inquiry is required.”° 


They ask whether intellectual consciousness attains the identity of the 
thinking subject. It seems to us that we should respond thus: Consciousness 
indeed concurs in that perception, but is not sufficient; because the 
cognition of the identity of the Ego requires simultaneously consciousness 
and memory and reason. For it is necessary 1° that man feels that he is and 
acts now; 2° that he remembers that he was and acted in the past; 3° that he 
relates the present with the past and compose both terms in one subject. 
Indeed, the first condition imports an act of consciousness; the second an 
act of memory; but the third a comparison and judgment, which are to be 
ascribed not to consciousness nor properly to memory, but to reason.”° 


XIX. — Various states of the passive intellect. From all that has been 
expounded so far, it is concluded that there is one passive intellect. 
However, it can be considered in three states: sometimes it is in potency 
only, and thus is called possible; sometimes in first act, which is science, 
and thus is called intellect in habit; sometimes finally in second act, which 
is to consider, and thus is called intellect in act, or acquired intellect. 


°5 Cf. below q. IV, a. III, How the soul knows itself. 

6 One can consult Alibert, op. cit. pp. 175-201; P. Janet, nn. 105-116: Rabier, 
Psychol., cc. V1-VIL. - On sensitive consciousness and conscious or unconscious 
sensations, c. II. P. Phil. Nat. vol. IL, pp. 561 ff. Tract. IH, q. IL. q. HI. 576-577, 588 
ff. — On the veracity of consciousness cf. Logic, pp. 317-318. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


ON THE NATURE AND EXISTENCE OF IDEAS.” 


I. — Two meanings of the word. Idea is a Greek word that in Latin is 
called species or form. Therefore, idea is understood as the form of another 
thing distinct from the thing itself, existing beside and outside it. The form 
of something existing besides it can refer to two things: either as an 
exemplar of that of which it is called the form, or as a principle of 
knowledge of it, according to which the forms of knowable things are in the 
knower. Therefore, idea can be taken either as an exemplar of the thing to 
be made, or as a principle of cognition. 


In the first meaning, an idea is defined as: A form existing in the mind of the 
artificer according to whose imitation the artificer works. 1° It is a 
similitude of the thing to be made, or standing in its place in the mind. 
However, it is not merely representative; but 2° it is required that it really 
influence the making and production of the thing, insofar as through passive 
imitation of itself it properly determines the artifact to a certain species, e.g., 
of a temple: for from the fact that the artificer imitates the idea of a temple, 
it properly follows that the artifact he makes is a temple, not a house or 
tower. Idea taken in this way is in the practical intellect, and regards 
practical cognition actually or virtually; actually indeed when it in fact tends 
to work; virtually if it is orderable to work, although it is not in fact ordered. 


Under the other aspect, an idea is defined as: A vital similitude of the thing 
which is known, determining the intellect to know the thing itself. This it 
has in common with an idea in the first meaning, that both are a certain 
representation of the thing, by which the soul vitally assimilates the object 
to itself and both are produced by the mind;”* but it differs because the first 


°7 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 15; Disputed Questions On Truth q. 3; 1 Sent., dist. 36, q. 2, aa. 
2 and 3; Alamannus, q. 95, and authors cited below on the origin of ideas. 

°8 "The representations that arise from the understanding are called ideas or 
concepts." P. Janet, n. 149. — "The idea is that which represents the truth of the 
object understood." Bossuet, Logic, c. Ill. 
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idea imports causality with respect to external work and always regards 
practical cognition: but idea taken in the second way is only representative 
and begets purely speculative cognition. 


II. — Which is the more precise sense? — Idea in the stricter sense 
designates an exemplar. For idea is a form. But "form always denotes the 
relation of a cause. For form is in some way the cause of that which is 
formed according to it: whether the formation happens through inherence, 
as in extrinsic forms, or through imitation, as in exemplar forms."?? 
Therefore, idea implies causality; but causality is properly found in the 
exemplar with respect to the thing to be made, not in speculative cognition. 


Thus idea as representative denominates both speculative and practical 
cognition; but the idea as causative, as exemplar, regards only practical 
cognition. 


In God there are ideas in this twofold sense: with respect to existing things 
they are ideas as exemplars; with respect to possible things they are ideas as 
representative. 


In the present treatise, the idea is taken for the representation of the thing in 
the mind, and thus more commonly and more properly it is called 
intelligible species, or impressed species. But on an idea as an exemplar, 
there will be discourse in Ontological Metaphysics. 


III. — On the necessity of Ideas, or intelligible species. 


Malebranche and generally Ontologists deny the existence of ideas in our 
mind, and instead want us to intuit all things in God; finally, those who 
advocate the complete activity of our intellect also deny it. More commonly, 
however, other philosophers profess the necessity of ideas, although many 
reject representative species for external perception. 


"The theory of representative ideas has only been denied in relation to 
external perception... But when it comes to ideas, that is to say, conceptions 
or memories of the object, there is no doubt that these ideas are very 
legitimately said to be representative of the object, either immediately, if it 


° St. Thomas, Disputed Questions On Truth q. 3, a. 3. 
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is a matter of individual images, or mediately, if it is a matter of general 
concepts."5? We have elsewhere vindicated the existence of sensible 
species;>! here, therefore, we are dealing only with intelligible species. 


IV. — The necessity and existence of intelligible species is 
demonstrated. The first argument is taken from the nature of intellection, 
as it is a certain action. The species by which the intellect understands is its 
form, because form is that by which an agent operates. But a form does not 
perfectly complete a power unless it comprehends all to which the power 
extends. Therefore, the species by which the intellect understands does not 
perfectly complete its power unless it comprehends all to which the 
intellective power extends. But the intellective power extends to all things, 
since it regards universally all being as its object. Therefore, nothing can be 
the species completing the power of the intellect, unless it universally 
comprehends all being. But the essence of the rational soul in no way 
includes universal and infinite being in itself, since it is determined by 
genus and species. Therefore, the essence of the soul is not the species 
completing the power of the intellect: consequently, the soul cannot 
understand all things through its essence. On the other hand, it does not 
intuit things in the divine essence, as consciousness testifies and as will be 
shown below. Therefore, it is necessary that its intellect be perfected by 
some superadded species for knowing things.* 


The second argument is taken from the nature of intellection as it is 
cognition. The axiom: Like is known by like, requires that the principle of 
cognition be a form similar to the thing known. But it can be similar to it 
either in the mode of being, so that the form of the known is in the knower 
in the way it is in the thing known, as the old materialists held; or in the 
notion of form, but not in the mode of being of the form. But it is 
impossible for it to be similar to it in the same mode of being. It remains, 
therefore, that the form, which is the principle of intellection, is similar to 
the thing known in the notion of form, but not in its mode of being. 


But a form thus similar, namely a form of the thing existing besides the 
thing itself, is called an idea, or intelligible species. Therefore, intelligible 


° Pp. Janet, Treatise on Philosophy, pp. 369-370. 
3111 P. Phil. Nat. Tract. II, q. II, a. I, vol. II. pp. 579, ff. 
» Cf. St. Thomas, I. q. 55 a. 2. 
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species are necessary for intellection, just as it is necessary that cognition be 
made through assimilation of the thing known and the knower. 


It is quite clear that assimilation according to material being is not possible. 
The act of cognition extends to things that are outside the knower; matter, 
on the contrary, restricts and determines to one thing so much that the nature 
of cognition and the nature of materiality are opposed. Hence, those things 
that receive forms only materially are in no way cognitive, like plants. All 
cognition therefore implies a certain immateriality, and becomes more 
perfect the more immaterial it becomes: thus among the senses, sight is 
more cognitive because it is purer and less material; the intellect is more 
cognitive because it abstracts more from matter, and in intellectual 
cognition itself there are as many degrees of cognition as there are degrees 
of abstraction from matter. It is clear, therefore, that the assimilation of the 
known and the knower must occur in an intentional and ideal way, or 
through an intelligible species.** 


The third reason is taken from the indeterminacy of the intellect. The 
intellect, a passive power, is in itself indifferent to understanding this or that 
object. Therefore, it must be determined by the object itself. Moreover, the 
object cannot move and determine the intellect unless it is intelligibly in the 
intellect. To exist intelligibly in the intellect is to exist in it through an 
intelligible species, as the words themselves indicate. Therefore, intelligible 
species are necessary for perfecting cognition. 


V. — The dual function and dual aspect of the intelligible species. 
These arguments show that the intelligible species has a twofold function: 
1° to be representative and vicarious of the object; 2° to actualize and 
determine the intellect. It is therefore to be considered subjectively and 
objectively. 


Subjectively, it is the form of the intellect. Indeed, the species, as we have 
said, is that by which the intellect understands. But that by which a thing 
acts is its form. Therefore, the species is the form of the intellect, an 
accidental form, just as the intellect itself is an accident. Moreover, an 
accident follows the nature of the subject in which it is sustained and from 


33 cf. Alamannus, tertia-secundae, q. 95. a. 1. 
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which it proceeds; the intelligible species by the same right follows the 
nature of the intellect. Now the intellect is a positive, singular, and spiritual 
thing; therefore, under that aspect, there are no universal ideas. But an idea 
is to be viewed especially objectively; for it is placed in the intellect to stand 
in for the object. Therefore, an idea is not fully conceived unless it is 
considered as essentially vicarious and objective. 


Under this representative aspect, however, the idea is measured by the 
objects themselves and is called positive or negative, singular or universal, 
spiritual or material, according to whether the object is a positive thing, or 
only a negation and privation, or something singular or universal, material 
or spiritual, etc. 


Commonly and properly, an idea is taken objectively. - How the intelligible 
species relates to intellection. 


VI. — Conclusion: The idea actively concurs in intellection, namely in 
such a way that intellection is produced both by the intellect and by the 
intelligible species as by two partial principles constituting one integral 
principle. 


Arg. I. Just as in the vision of white or black there is an effective principle 
of vision as vision, and an effective principle as vision of white or black; so 
a principle of intellection must be assigned not only as it is intellection, but 
also as it is intellection of this or that object. But, just as the principle of 
vision, as it is vision, is the visual power, and its principle, as it is vision of 
white or black, is the object itself through the intentional species; so the 
principle of intellection, as it is intellection, will be the intellective power, 
and its principle, as it is intellection of this or that object, will be the object 
itself through the intelligible species. Therefore, just as there are two 
principles of vision, namely sight and the intentional species, so there are 
two principles that concur in intellection, the intellect and the intelligible 
species. 


The major premise is evident from the very analogy that exists between 
both operations. The minor is explained. The determination of sight to such 
a visible thing, the determination of the intellect to such an intelligible 
thing, does not arise from the faculty itself, since this is passive and 
indeterminate. Therefore, it arises from the object itself as it is present in the 
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faculty through the species. Therefore, the principle of vision or intellection, 
insofar as it is of such an object, is the object itself through the species. 


Arg. II. Wherever the principle of action is only potentially acting, 
necessarily some other principle in act must concur besides it. For nothing 
acts except insofar as it is in act. But the possible intellect is only potentially 
understanding. Therefore, besides it, another principle of intellection must 
be assigned by which the intellect is constituted in act. But the intellect is 
made actual through the species impressed upon it. Therefore, the impressed 
species is a principle and cause of intellection. 


Therefore, neither the intellect alone nor the idea alone produces 
intellection, but both together; although intellection is produced by the 
intellect as by the principal cause, on which it depends as to substance, and 
by the intelligible species as to mode.*# 


VII. — Distinction of the idea from cognition and from the term of 
cognition. Two corollaries are drawn from what has been said. First 
corollary: The idea is not the vital action of the intellect itself, as the 
Cartesians wrongly contend: it is distinguished from intellection as cause 
from effect, since intellection is produced by it as by a co-principle. 
However, the idea can be called vital for three reasons: 1° because it is 
produced by a vital faculty; 2° because it is the cause of a vital act; and 3° 
because it is received in a vital subject. 


Second corollary: The intelligible species is not what is known, or is not the 
object of direct cognition. For the object of direct cognition is its proper 
term. But the idea, as we have proved, is the principle of cognition. But it is 
impossible for the cause and principle of an action to be at the same time 
and properly the principle of the action and its direct term since principle 
and term are opposite to each other. Therefore, it is impossible for the 
intelligible species to be the direct object of cognition. We say direct, 
because indirectly and reflexively we apprehend the idea, just as reflexively 
we perceive the act of the intellect and those things which are or happen in 
It. 


34 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 79, a. 3, Disputed Questions On The Soul, a. 4, On Truth, q. 8, 
a. 6 and q. 9, a. 5. 
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VII. — Difficulties against the existence of intelligible species are 
solved. 


1° As good is to the affect, so is truth to the intellect. But good is not in the 
affect through any likeness of itself. Therefore, neither is truth in the 
intellect through any representation of itself: therefore the intellect needs no 
species. 


Response: There is no parity between the way in which the intellect 
perceives its object and the way in which the appetite attains its own. For 
intellection is perfected in the mind, and has its term in the knower itself; 
hence the knowable object must be received in the knower, either through 
its essence, which is not possible, or through a likeness of itself. On the 
contrary, the operation of the affective part begins from the soul and 
terminates at things: for appetition occurs insofar as the one appetizing is in 
the appetible itself. Therefore, a likeness by which it is informed is not 
required in the affect, as in the intellect. 


2° If there were an impressed species in the intellect, it would be known 
before the expressed species, which however we deny. Therefore there is no 
impressed species. The antecedent is proved: That which is first in the 
intellect is known first. But the impressed species is first in the intellect 
before the expressed species. Therefore it would be known first. 


Response: I deny the antecedent, and to its proof, I distinguish the major: 
That which is first in the intellect is known first, as an object of cognition, I 
concede; as a principle and medium of cognition, I deny. I contradistinguish 
the minor: The impressed species is first in the intellect, as a principle and 
medium of cognition, I concede; as its object, I deny, and I deny the 
conclusion. 


If two things are objects of the intellect, certainly that which will be in the 
intellect first will be perceived first; but if one is not an object of the 
intellect, while the other is, this will be known first, although it is later in 
the intellect. The impressed idea, as we have said, is a medium for knowing, 
and a principle of cognition; but it is not the direct object of cognition. 
Therefore, although it is first in the intellect, it is not therefore perceived 
first. 
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3° The intellect apprehends experimentally what is in itself. But it does not 
experimentally know ideas. Therefore ideas are not in the intellect. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The intellect knows experimentally what 
is in itself, as an object of consciousness, I concede; what is otherwise in 
itself it knows experimentally, I deny. I distinguish the conclusion: 
Therefore ideas are not in the intellect, as a proper object of consciousness, 
I concede; otherwise, I deny. 


The intellect experimentally apprehends only those things which are the 
object of consciousness, such as internal affections and facts of the soul; but 
it knows other things in another way. Because therefore the idea is not the 
proper and direct object of consciousness, the intellect does not 
experimentally know its idea; however, by experimentally feeling that it 
understands, it implicitly perceives and demonstrates to itself that it has 
ideas, the principles of its intellection. 


Therefore, the existence of ideas is indeed proved by the testimony of 
consciousness, but through reasoning. The intellect is conscious that it 
understands; reason infers: therefore there are principles of intellection in 
the intellect; which reason again proves to be an intelligible species. 
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SECOND QUESTION 


On the origin of ideas.** 


The question of the origin of ideas is intimately connected with that most 
famous controversy about the nature of man and the union of the soul with 
the body, and is only a certain consequence of it. For those who deny the 
existence or spirituality of the soul derive the whole and adequate origin and 
cause of ideas from objects and the senses. Those who hold that man is an 
intelligence using a body, consequently teach that ideas arise in us 
independently of material objects and the senses. But those who defend the 
Peripatetic-Scholastic doctrine, namely that man is neither the soul alone, 
nor the body alone, but a composite of both, assert that the adequate cause 
of ideas is neither objects and the senses alone, nor the intellect alone, but 
both the senses and the intellect together. Therefore, all opinions about the 
origin of ideas can be conveniently reduced to three systems: 1° either ideas 
are in us independently of objects and the senses; 2° or they are totally 
caused by the senses; 3° or they are from the senses and from the intellect, 
but in different ways: from the senses ministerially, from the intellect 
principally. Defenders of the first system are the Innatists, Rationalists, 
Transcendentalists, and Ontologists; of the second system, the Materialists 
and Sensists, or Empiricists; of the third system, the Peripatetics and 
Scholastics. 


3 The following can be consulted: Aristotle, On the Soul, III, ch. 4 and 5; St. Thomas, 
Commentary on On the Soul I; Disputed Questions On Truth q. 10, gq. On the Soul; 
Summa Theologica I, q. 84; Minor Works Il, ch. 81 ff.; Cajetan, Bafiez, Commentary 
on I; Alamannus, q. 95 ff.; John of St. Thomas, q. 10; Liberatore, Theory of 
Intellectual Knowledge; Zigliara, On Intellectual Light, vol. I, book I, Ch. VI ff.; 
Peillaube, On Concepts; Mercier, Pesch, De Maria, Remer, Lorenzelli, Psychology; 
Farges, The Brain, the Soul and the Faculties; Alibert, Thomistic Psychology and 
Modern Theories I, sect. IV, art. 1V-VI; Vacant, Comparative Studies on the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas and that of Duns Scotus, VII and IX; P. Janet, nn. 184 ff.; 
Rabier, ch. XXIX-XXX; Harald Hoffding, Outline of a Psychology Based on 
Experience, V, Psychology of Knowledge. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 


INNATISM IS EXAMINED 


I. — Platonic innatism.*° Plato, observing that all things in the senses are 
singular, contingent, and changeable; and on the other hand wanting to 
preserve the certainty of science, which is about universals, necessaries, and 
eternals, "posited forms of sensible things subsisting by themselves without 
matter: such as the form of man which he called man per se, and the form or 
idea of horse, which he called horse per se, and so on for other things." 
Moreover, these ideas are participated in both by corporeal matter and by 
the intellect: by matter for being, and by the intellect for knowing. For 
matter becomes a stone by participating in the idea of stone, and our 
intellect, by participating in the idea of stone, becomes cognizant of stone. 
Since participation in an idea is through a certain likeness of it, he posited 
that sensible forms which are in corporeal matter flow from ideas, as certain 
likenesses of them, and that the intelligible species of our intellect are 
certain likenesses of ideas flowing from them.*” 


Man's intellect is naturally full of all these species, but is impeded by union 
with the body from being able to produce them in act. Therefore ideas are as 
if asleep in the soul, and must be awakened by things perceived by the 
senses; hence the soul does not learn, but only remembers or recollects 
forgotten knowledge. 


II. - Avicenna. He posited that ideas flow into us from a certain separate 
form, which he calls the Agent Intellect. Ideas of all sensible things do not 
subsist by themselves without matter, but pre-exist immaterially in separate 
intellects: they are derived from the first intellect to the next, and so on 


36 Cf. Phaedo, Saisset translation, pp. 45 ff; Plato, by Cl. Piat. 
37 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 84, a. 4. Cf. also Aristotle, Metaphysics VII, text 44-58; 
Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, ch. XXIV 
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down to the last, which is the Agent Intellect; from the Agent Intellect 
intelligible forms flow into the soul, sensible forms into corporeal matter.** 


Ill. — Cartesian innatism. The principle of the Cartesians is that the 
essence of the soul is placed in thought itself. But thought without ideas is 
entirely repugnant: hence they assert that the soul, from the beginning of its 
creation, has certain innate ideas, among which is the idea of God. They do 
not deny, however, that many ideas can be acquired by us; indeed, Descartes 
admitted that some ideas arise in the mind from the senses through 
corporeal things, namely adventitious ideas; and that some are produced by 
the mind itself through association of phantasms of material things: 
fictitious ideas. 


Hence according to him, there is a triple class of ideas: innate ideas, 
adventitious ideas, and fictitious ideas. Moreover, innate ideas remain as if 
asleep in our mind; but through excitation by external objects, they become 
actual, or reflexive.*? 


IV. — Leibniz. Persuaded that the intellect is not distinguished from the 
essence of the soul, and cannot exist without any act of cognition, he taught 
that a certain confused cognition of all things is innate to the soul. Monads 
which are called atoms and constitute bodies represent the world only 
obscurely; monads which are the souls of brutes represent the universe more 
clearly but still imperfectly; but monads which are human souls have a 
representation of the whole universe. Therefore in our soul, there is a 
schema, or a certain indistinct image of the universe, which is then 
gradually evolved through the activity of the intellect, while external objects 
act on the body and through the body on the soul. Hence cognition, at first 
confused, is finally resolved into many particular clear and distinct ideas. 
This opinion is defended by Wolff, Leibniz's disciple and interpreter.*° 


V. — Rosmini. He admits that all ideas are acquired except the idea of 
ideal being. This indeed is innate to us, for it is the form and light of reason; 
indeed our soul, which in the beginning was only sensitive, is raised to a 


38 St. Thomas, ibid. 

»° Cf. Descartes, Meditations III, ch. VII. 

# Cf. Leibniz, Monadology, and New Essays on Human Understanding, Preface; 
Wolff, Rational Psychology, sect. I. 
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better state through the intuition of being, changes nature, and becomes 
intelligent, subsistent, and immortal. But when the idea of being is applied 
to sensibles, generic and specific ideas arise. Therefore in cognition, two 
elements concur: the formal element, which is the intelligible in the ideal 
state, abstracted from real existence; and the material element, which is the 
real existence itself of the intelligible element. 


Intellective perception happens in this way: The external object excites 
sensation in our sense; but our consciousness joins the idea of being to this 
sensation and through judgment knows that the ideal intelligible is realized 
in the object of sensation; and thus we are persuaded of the real existence of 
the aforesaid object. If these two are considered together, namely the idea of 
possible being and the persuasion of the real existence of the aforesaid 
object, the idea is only singular. But if we remove the idea of being from the 
persuasion of real existence, the idea is universal. Hence, according to 
Rosmini, universal ideas are the same sensations clothed with the idea of 
ideal possible being, with the persuasion of their real existence removed; 
but the universal is the singular itself considered in the ideal state. If finally, 
we remove the individuating notes from the singular considered in the ideal 
state, we have abstraction and an abstract idea.*! 


VI. — Recent forms of innatism. Thomas Reid thinks that first 
principles are properly innate, but experience only contributes to applying 
the principles and for the soul to obtain express consciousness of them. 


Herbert Spencer derives principles from a certain heredity, or hereditary 
law, by virtue of which the experience of past humanity is infused into 
successive individuals along with nature itself. 


Traditionalism somewhat favours innatism, insofar as it denies that ideas 
even of the natural order can be acquired by us and contends that they are 
transmitted to individual men through traditional teaching. 


VII. — Conclusion: The system of innate ideas, whether in general or 
under the various forms it has taken, considering the present state of 
union of the soul with the body, can in no way be admitted; therefore 


41 Cf. Rosmini, Essay on the Origin of Ideas, sect. 3. 
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the Aristotelian axiom is true: The intellect in the beginning is like a 
blank slate. 


The conclusion is proved. Arg. 1. Something is related to the principle of 
action in the same way that it is related to the action itself. But man is 
sometimes only in potency to the action of understanding. Therefore he is 
also only in potency to the principles of understanding. But the principles of 
understanding are ideas. Therefore man is in potency to ideas. But if ideas 
were innate or infused, he would not be in potency to them, since he would 
have them in act. Therefore ideas are not innate to us. 


The reason for the major is that the principle of operation and the operation 
itself divide the operative genus, since they are respectively the beginning 
and the completion. But beginning and completion form one thing: hence 
what is in potency to one is in potency to the other, and what is in act of one 
is also in act of the other. Therefore, if man is in potency to the action of 
understanding, he is by the same right in potency to ideas; and if he had 
species in act, he would also understand in act.4? 


This can be stated in another way: Given the form, its natural effect is 
given. But an idea is the form of the intellect. Therefore given an idea, its 
natural effect is given, which is intellection. Therefore, if ideas were innate, 
the intellect would understand them in act, which plainly contradicts the 
testimony of consciousness. 


VIII. — The evasion of adversaries is precluded. Plato replied that the 
intellect is impeded by union with the body from being able to produce in 
act. But this is no response. For the operation of the intellect is natural, the 
union of the soul with the body is according to nature. But it cannot happen 
that the natural operation of something is totally impeded by what is natural 
to it, according to the axiom: One natural thing does not totally impede 
another natural thing of the same thing. Therefore it cannot happen that the 
operation of the intellect is totally impeded by union with the body. 


Nor is the response of more recent thinkers better, namely that innate ideas 
produce in us only habitual knowledge, which needs excitation by sensibles. 
For it is of the nature of habitual knowledge that the mind can use it when it 


” Cf. St. Thomas, First Part, q. 84, a. 3. 
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wishes. For when the intellect already enjoys the habit of knowledge, which 
is first act, it can, when it pleases, proceed to second act, which is operation. 
Therefore, if we had ideas in habit, we could use them at will. Let them 
assign a cause that prevents the aforesaid habit from passing into act. Is it 
the union of the soul with the body? It is replied: Union, which is natural, 
cannot impede a natural effect. If the aforesaid species serve no purpose 
unless excited by the senses, it is in vain that they are posited to be in the 
mind independently of the senses. But God and nature do nothing in vain. 
Therefore ideas are not infused by God or by nature. Therefore innatism is 
entirely gratuitous and explains nothing.*? 


IX. — Another demonstration. "When some sense is lacking, 
knowledge of those things which are apprehended according to that sense is 
lacking; just as someone born blind can have no knowledge of colours."*4 
But no reason can be assigned for this fact if ideas are innate to us. 
Therefore... 


The major is known by experience itself. The minor is explained. If the idea 
of colour is habitually in the mind of one born blind, why can he not use it? 
Aman who once had sight and afterwards became blind can certainly use 
the idea of colour which he habitually retains, even though he does not use 
sight. Therefore, if one born blind habitually had the idea of colour, he 
could use it, although he could not use sight. 


Nor can it be replied that sensation is necessary to determine the intellect to 
know colour. For it must be explained why it is necessary, why the principle 
determining the spiritual intellect must be of the sensitive order. It is 
entirely gratuitous to posit a dormant idea. For what reason does it become 
dormant? For an idea is something essentially vital. By the very fact that it 
is in the intellect, it is intelligible. Therefore it is absurd to assert that ideas 
exist in the intellect and yet are not intelligible to the intellect. Therefore 
innatism cannot be defended in any sense.* 


‘48 "The supposition of something innate," says Maine de Biran, "is the death of 
analysis; it is the philosopher's act of despair." 

“4 St. Thomas, I, q. 84, a. 3. 

45 "Thus the theory of innateness, besides being the 'most burdensome’ hypothesis, is 
not even capable of being conceived with precision." Rabier, Psychology, p. 384. 
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X. — Third demonstration.” It cannot be admitted that the union of the 
soul with the body is frustrating and accidental. But if our ideas are innate 
or flow from separate forms, this union will be entirely frustrating. 
Therefore they are neither innate nor infused from outside. 


The minor is proved. The soul is joined to the body not for the sake of the 
body, but for the sake of the soul itself, just as form is not for the sake of 
matter, but rather the reverse. Therefore, lest the union be frustrating, it is 
required that the body serve for the perfection of the soul. But it does not 
serve for the perfection of the soul in being, since the soul according to its 
being neither originates from nor depends on the body. Therefore for 
perfection in operating, which is understanding. But the body in no way 
serves for intellection, if the soul understands either through innate species 
or through species flowing from separate forms. Hence, if the soul acquires 
knowledge, or ideas, independently of the body, the union of the soul with 
the body will be frustrating. 


They reply again that the union is not frustrating because the soul is excited 
through the senses. - But that excitation is not necessary for the soul except 
insofar as the soul is dormant through its union with the body; "and thus the 
senses would not benefit the intellective soul, except for removing the 
impediment which comes to the soul from union with the body. It remains 
therefore to ask what is the cause of the soul's union with the body." 
Therefore, unless it is admitted that the body serves the soul for acquiring 
intelligible species from sensibles, the union of the body is frustrating. - It 
can be objected: This argument shows that not all ideas are innate, that at 
least some are abstracted from sensibles by the intellect, but it does not 
prove that no idea at all is innate. 


We reply: The argument has universal force. It shows that it is natural for 
the soul to understand through species acquired from sensibles. But the 
intellect, since it is a simple essence, does not have two such different 
natural modes of understanding: namely, a mode of understanding through 
innate species and a mode of understanding through acquired species. - 


4© St. Thomas, First Part, q. 84, a. 4. 
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Therefore the argument shows that the soul, considering the natural order, 
understands only through acquired ideas. 


Moreover, if the soul had certain ideas naturally innate to it, since these 
suffice to constitute the intellect in act, the intellect would no longer be in 
potency, but simply in act independently of the body. But what is simply in 
act, although it does not yet enjoy ultimate and complete perfection, is 
nevertheless considered essentially perfect. Therefore the soul would be 
essentially perfect independently of the body: therefore union with the body 
would contribute only to the soul being perfected accidentally, not 
essentially. Therefore this union would still be accidental. 


XI. — Innatism favours subjectivism and scepticism. If ideas in no 
way come from sensible objects, it is impossible to know their agreement 
with sensible objects. But without knowing the agreement of an idea with 
an object, it is impossible to elicit a certain judgment. Therefore, unless our 
ideas are drawn from objects, there is no means of detecting truth with 
certainty; and a wide path is open to scepticism. 


Indeed, the intellect cannot perceive agreement with an object unless it 
attains the object itself, which is material and singular. But an idea as it is in 
the mind does not properly and distinctly represent material and singular 
principles. Therefore the intellect will not be able to apply this idea to a 
singular thing distinctly, but only in a blind manner. 


Hence Innatists are forced to resort either to blind instinct or to subjectivism 
and idealism. 


On the contrary, a fitting and clear explanation is offered if it is granted that 
ideas are drawn by abstraction of the intellect from singulars which are 
immediately and intuitively known by the senses. 


XII. — Refutation in particular. The aforesaid arguments attack all 
Innatists. Nor is anything else to be added against Plato and Avicenna. But 
the reasons of the Cartesians which place the essence of the soul in thought 
will be refuted in n. XIII. Leibniz's doctrine is deficient in many ways. It 
falsely rests on the foundation of pre-established harmony. It erroneously 
supposes that the soul is a schema of all things. For only that essence can be 
representative of the universe which is the cause of the universe; for essence 
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represents only those things which are contained in it as in a cause. But the 
essence of the soul is not the cause of things, nor does it contain all things. 
Therefore it cannot be a schema or image representative of all things. 
Leibniz also erroneously states that the essence of the soul is not 
distinguished from the intellect, and that the intellect cannot exist without 
action, whereas, on the contrary, all action in created things is an accident 
separable from the thing itself. 


In Rosmini's doctrine, many false things are involved and condemned by 
the Church. 


Among the 80 propositions proscribed by the Holy Office, we excerpt these, 
which pertain to the present matter: 


"I. In the order of created things, something divine in itself is immediately 
manifested to the human intellect, namely that which pertains to the divine 
nature. 


IV. The indeterminate being which is undoubtedly known to all intelligences 
is that divine thing which is manifested to man in nature. 


V. The being which man intuits must necessarily be something of necessary 
and eternal being, the creating cause, determining and finalizing all 
contingent beings, and this is God. 


IX. Being, the object of intuition, is the initial act of all beings."*7 

In his process, Rosmini confuses many things and especially the universal 
with the ideal. For a singular thing in the possible state remains singular; it 
is ideal indeed, but in no way universal. Finally, omitting other arguments, 
we observe that the Rosminian synthesis, which is constituted as the origin 
of ideas, is impossible and absurd. For the intellect would have to compose 
the ideal with the real, the intelligible with the object of sensation. But the 
intellect in itself does not know the object of sensation, which is material. 
Therefore it cannot apply the ideal to it, except in a blind manner; and hence 
the way to subjectivism and scepticism, as has been said. 


47 Cf. Denzinger, nos. 1736, 1739, 1740, 1744. 
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Reid's theory has all the disadvantages of innatism: experience is absolutely 
necessary not only for principles to be applied, but also for the very ideas of 
which principles are composed to be acquired. Cf. n. XIV. 


Herbert Spencer's view suffers from the vice of sensism, indeed of 
evolutionism, as will be shown below, in article IV. Moreover, it is 
impossible for a universal principle to be drawn from experience alone, 
which is particular, unless we want the conclusion to be broader than the 
premises. - Traditionalism is refuted below, in question IV, article IV. 


XIII. — Difficulties are solved. 


1° Man is a thinking being. But thought without ideas is utterly repugnant. 
Therefore man naturally has certain innate ideas. Thus the Cartesians. 


Response: I distinguish the major: Man is a thinking being, insofar as actual 
thought pertains to the essence of the soul, I deny; insofar as the faculty of 
thinking pertains to the essence, I subdistinguish: as something consequent 
to the essence, I concede; as something constitutive, I deny. I concede the 
minor, and deny the conclusion. 


The act of thinking in created beings is both a predicamental and predicable 
accident, which certainly cannot constitute the essence of the soul. But the 
faculty of thinking is not a predicable accident, but a property, for it 
necessarily follows human nature. It is, however, a predicamental accident, 
needing substance as a subject, and therefore is not constitutive of the 
essence, although it is consequent to it. 


2° There is in us an innate love of happiness. But love both presupposes and 
involves ideas. Therefore there are innate ideas in us. 


Resp.: I distinguish the major: There is innate in us love taken subjectively, 
as a natural inclination to happiness, I concede; there is innate in us love 
taken formally and objectively, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor and 
deny the conclusion. 


We admit that there is in us a natural appetite for happiness, which follows 
nature and can tend to the unknown; but adversaries imagine that love taken 
formally, which arises from cognition, is innate. They therefore suppose 
precisely what should be proved. 
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XIV. — On the innateness of first principles. 


3° Objection: Every necessary judgment is an a priori judgment. But what is 
an a priori judgment if not something innate? Therefore at least necessary 
judgments are innate to us, and consequently we have innate ideas. 


Proof of minor: An a priori judgment is said to be that which does not 
originate from nor depend on experience. But what is independent of 
experience is certainly innate. Therefore... 


Resp.: I deny the minor, and distinguish its proof: An a priori judgment is 
said to be that which does not depend on experience, in this sense that the 
agreement of the predicate with the subject is perceived independently of 
experience, from the notion of the subject alone, I concede; in this sense 
that the ideas of which the judgment is composed are in us independently of 
sense cognition, I deny. 


I contradistinguish the minor: A judgment which does not depend on 
experience is innate, if the ideas of which it is composed are in us 
independently of sense cognition, I concede; if only the agreement of the 
predicate with the subject is known without the testimony of experience, I 
deny. And I deny the conclusion. 


Explanation. Judgment is a cognitive act by which the mind conjoins two 
ideas by affirmation or separates them by negation. But for the intellect to 
be able to compose the predicate with the subject, it must perceive the 
agreement of the predicate with the subject. Sometimes this agreement is 
known only by experience, as when I say: The circle is iron; and then the 
judgment is said to be a posteriori. But sometimes this agreement is 
perceived in the notion of the subject alone: The circle is round. I know, 
independently of experience, that roundness agrees with the circle; for this 
reason, the judgment is said to be a priori. 


Here therefore two cognitions must be carefully distinguished: 1° cognition 
of the agreement of the predicate with the subject, and this is naturally, or 
logically, included in the notion of the subject; 2° cognition of the idea 
which is the subject, and of the idea which is the predicate: e.g. the idea of 
circle and the idea of round. Whence do I have the concept of circle and the 
concept of round? A priori? Let adversaries prove it. We hold that the idea 
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of circle and the idea of round, like other ideas, are produced from 
sensibles, through the power of the agent intellect. 


4° Objection: First principles are said to be naturally known. But what is 
naturally known is innate. Therefore first principles are innate. 


Resp.: I distinguish the major: They are naturally known absolutely and 
properly speaking, I deny; as if naturally known, in this sense that they are 
known very easily and without inquiry, I concede. I contradistinguish the 
minor, and deny the conclusion. 


Man is said to have naturally the seeds of sciences and first principles are 
said to be naturally known, because "from the very nature of the intellectual 
soul, it befits man that as soon as he knows what is a whole and what is a 
part, he knows that every whole is greater than its part, and similarly in 
other cases. But he cannot know what is a whole and what is a part except 
through intelligible species received from phantasms, and for this reason the 


Philosopher shows that knowledge of principles comes to us from sense." 


Therefore in first principles multiple aspects must be attended to. For first, 
both the cognition of the terms and the complex of terms to each other by 
way of a certain synthesis must be considered. But both require experience: 
"The habit of principles," says Cajetan, "presupposes experiment, not only 
for the sake of cognition of the terms, but also for the sake of their 
complexion... The terms received... do not suffice to move and determine 
the intellect to this composition rather than that... Necessarily the complex 
cognition of principles presupposes sensitive experimental [cognition]."* 


Second, the ease with which they are acquired can be attended to, and thus 
in a broad sense, they are said to be naturally known: for those things which 
are known immediately from the beginning, without study and inquiry, are 
considered as if naturally known.*° 


8T-II, q.51,a. 1. 
* Cajetan, On Posterior Analytics Il, ch. XII. 
°° Cf. St. Thomas, On Virtues in General, q. 1, a. 8. 
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Third, the cognition of the agreement of the predicate with the subject can 
be considered, and in this respect, first principles are said to be pure, a priori 
and independent of experience.*! 


Fourth, the formal reason for assenting to a universal principle can be 
attended to, and this does not rest on experience but is generated from the 
relationship of the terms to each other.*? 


By these distinctions, the various places are reconciled in which St. Thomas 
sometimes asserts that first principles are acquired by experience, 
sometimes that they are naturally known.>? 


5! Cf. Logic, pp. 119, 123, 124. 

» Cf. Logic, pp. 421-422. 

%3 The following can be consulted: St. Thomas, I-II, g. 51, a. 1, On Truth, q. 10, a. 6, 
ad 12, q. On the Soul, 7, q. On the Teacher, a. 3, On Virtues in General, q. 1, a. 8, 
Summa Contra Gentiles, ch. 12; Cajetan, loc. cit.; Ferrariensis, Commentary on 
Summa Contra Gentiles II, ch. 46; John of St. Thomas, Theological Course, On 
Theological Virtues, Disp. XVI, a. 2; Suarez, Metaphysical Disputations, disp. 11, 
sect. 6; Lambert Saive, Augustinian Review, December 15, 1905. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IS EXAMINED. 


I. — What transcendentalism is in general. It is the system of those 
who assert that intelligible objects are transcendent, namely placed above 
the powers of reason and all experience; and consequently that the origin of 
our ideas must be sought from analysis of thought alone, or from subjective 
a priori forms, independently of experience. It is defended in different ways 
by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 


II. — Kant's views.** According to the Scholastics, all cognition arises 
from two things: from the object and from the power, or faculty. But 
according to Kant, there are three cognitive faculties: sensibility, 
understanding, and reason. Sensibility is the passive receptivity of 
impressions. That by which it receives impressions from within is internal 
sensibility; that by which it collects impressions from without is external 
sensibility. Now all external sensibility occurs in space: for whatever we 
perceive outside us depends on space; but internal sensibility, since it 
necessarily takes place in succession, involves time. 


Hence there are two forms of sensibility: the form of space and the form of 
time. These are indeed in us a priori, since they remain in us independently 
of experience even if we remove thought from the objects of experience. 
Hence they can be called pure intuitions, entirely distinct from empirical 
intuitions. 


Above sensibility stands the understanding.* Just as sensibility has a priori 
sensible forms, so the understanding is equipped with intelligible forms, 


4 Cf. Kant, Transcendental Logic, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Barni; 
Kant, by Th. Ruyssen, Alcan collection; The Idea or Critique of Kantianism, by C. 
Piat, Alcan publisher; Pesch, Kantianism and Its Errors, Paris, Lethielleux. 

°° In his Metaphysics, Kant establishes that there are three faculties in the intellectual 
part: understanding, judgment, and reason. "Understanding is the faculty of knowing 
the particular through the general; judgment, the faculty of knowing the general 
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which, since they represent necessary elements, are also necessary and a 
priori. They are ordered to understanding phenomena, and are called 
categories. Now there are as many categories as there are ways in which the 
predicate is related to the subject. This happens either according to quantity, 
and hence we have unity, plurality, totality; or according to quality, and 
hence affirmation, negation, limitation; or according to relation, and hence 
subsistence and inherence, cause and effect, action and passion; or 
according to modality, and hence existence and non-existence, possibility 
and impossibility, necessity and contingency. 


Reason finally is the supreme faculty to which it pertains to attain 
intelligibles, or noumena, which are unconditioned. Reason likewise must 
be equipped with a priori and unconditioned forms, which refer to noumena, 
and are called ideas. There are three in number: namely the idea of the soul, 
the idea of finality, and the idea of God. For in us is the soul, the thinking 
subject, hence the psychological idea; outside us the world, finality, hence 
the cosmological idea; above us and the world God, the theological idea. 


In summary: Kant posits two a priori forms in sensibility: the form of space 
and the form of time; twelve in the understanding, which are the twelve 
categories; and three in reason, which are the ideas of soul, finality and 
God. All are innate and are presented as constitutive forms of cognition 
itself. 


We apply these subjective forms to the objects of experience; hence it 
happens that things are known by means of synthetic a priori judgments. 
But we perceive things not as they are in themselves, but as the mind forms 
them for itself; or, in other words, we attain the phenomenal world, but in 
no way the noumenal world. The soul is indeed bore to knowing objects, 
but on the other hand, objects transcend reason itself. Hence antinomies in 
our mind, or contradictions between the law which impels the soul to know 
and the law by virtue of which objects surpass reason. 


through the particular; and reason, that of knowing the general a priori and of forming 
tules of diverse phenomena." 
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III. — Kantian transcendentalism suffers from multiple defects. 
It has all the disadvantages of innatism,~° but it abounds in many others. 


First. The forms of space and time are presented as pure, necessary, 
universal intuitions. But it is repugnant to ascribe necessary and universal 
forms to sensibility, since sensibility alone attains contingent and singular 
things. Therefore the forms of space and time in the Kantian sense are 
repugnant, unless we want to confuse the sensitive order with the 
intellective. 


Second. No cause can be assigned from which the origin of those a priori 
forms can be derived. Not the object, otherwise they would not be 
subjective and solely a priori, as transcendentalism wants. Not the knowing 
subject. The reason why the object is not the cause of those forms, 
according to Kant's views, is singularity and contingency. But the knowing 
subject is no less singular than the object itself nor more exempt from 
contingency. Therefore the origin of those forms cannot be derived from the 
knowing subject. 


Third. Given, but not conceded, that those forms are from the knowing 
subject, the difficulty is not thereby avoided. For either, they are mere 
affections and modifications of the subject, or they enjoy some objective 
being. 


If the first, the principle of contradiction is overthrown. For each form 
coexists in the intellect with opposite and contradictory notions. Therefore, 
if all are modifications of the intellect, it follows that opposite and 
contradictory affections belong to the intellect simultaneously. 


If the second, pantheism is introduced. For if those a priori forms have 
objective being, they are the source of all objectivity and the cause of all 


56 "No one has abused innateness as much as Kant, both in the number of innate 
things he admits in the intelligence, and in the way he understands innateness. It is 
not only the two sensible forms of space and time that are innate; it is also the twelve 
categories of understanding: unity, plurality, substance, causality, possibility, 
existence, etc. All these categories are for Kant so many pre-existing forms, into 
which the concrete matter furnished by experience will be molded." Rabier, 
Psychology, p. 384. 
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ideas. But ideas are infinite. Therefore subjective forms would be an infinite 
source, and would be identified with divine and infinite being. 


Fourth. Kant, by force of his system, asserts that things are known by us 
through synthetic a priori judgments, and that reason really differs from the 
intellect. That these two are most false is already evident in Minor Logic*” 
we have shown before our eyes the impossibility of synthetic a priori 
judgments, and at the threshold of Psychological Metaphysics we have 
shown that intellect and reason are really one faculty,>® just as we also know 
that judgment is not a faculty, but the second operation of the intellect, to 
which simple apprehension is prior. 


IV. — Hegel's views. Against Fichte and Schelling what we have 
discussed in Part I of Natural Philosophy about Pantheism” suffices. Some 
things must be added about the Hegelian system.°° Hegel teaches that the 
absolute and universal principle of all human cognition is the Idea, or most 
abstract being, or pure thought. In its first moment, the Idea, or pure being, 
is pure indetermination. For determination implies opposition; but in the 
beginning, there is no opposite. Moreover, pure indetermination is pure non- 
being. Hence pure being and pure non-being are the same, and 
consequently, all things are involved and identified in the Idea.*! In the 
second moment, however, the Idea progresses outside itself, evolves itself, 
and produces the World. In the third moment, finally, the Idea returns to 
itself, becomes conscious of itself, and posits Mind. Hence the triple part of 
Philosophy: Logic, for the first moment, Philosophy of Nature, for the 
second moment, Philosophy of Mind, for the third moment. We indeed 
ascend to the Idea gradually by abstracting properties from sensible things. 
Experience, however, contributes nothing at all to constructing science 
itself, but rather is rejected as useless, once the Idea has been attained. 


57 Logic, pp. 125-126. 

58 Above q. 1, a. 1, nn. XI, ff. "Thus, there are no innate categories; there is nothing 
innate, as Leibniz said, except intelligence, that is to say, the faculty of perceiving the 
relations that are given between objects and our experience." Rabier, p. 282. 

» Vol. II, pp. 26, ff. 

© Cf. Hegel, Logic, 2 vol. Alcan. 

°! "Being and nothingness are the same thing. Nothingness, as nothingness, as similar 
to itself, is precisely the same thing as being... Opposites coexist in everything. In 
fact, there is never such an absolute yes or no, as vulgar reason maintains." 
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V. — Hegelian transcendentalism abounds in many absurdities. 


First, indeed, it absurdly posits that all things are identified in the Idea, to 
show which it uses sophistical argumentation: Pure being is pure 
indetermination. 


A twofold meaning lies hidden here: Either: Being in general, is something 
most vague which abstracts from all generic, specific, individual 
determination. This sense is true; for being in common is transcendent, 
which is freed from categorical determination. Or: Being in common is 
something indeterminate which says negation of all entity, even ideal. This 
sense is most false, for being in common is some true ideal entity having a 
foundation in reality. 


That which is added must also be distinguished: Pure indetermination is 
pure non-being. Indetermination which is the negation of all entity, I 
concede; indetermination which is only the negation of generic, specific, 
individual determination, I deny. 


Therefore Hegel uses equivocation by employing indetermination 
sometimes for the negation of all entity, sometimes only for the negation of 
generic, specific and individual determination. Therefore he concludes not 
scientifically, but sophistically: "Being is non-being, and this is the first and 


absolute truth." 


Second. It is impossible to explain by what reason the Idea is able to posit 
itself. For the knowing subject is prior to cognition, and existence is prior to 
operation. Therefore the idea does not bestow existence on itself by positing 
itself; but because the subject exists, the Idea can be posited. 


Third. If the Idea has consciousness of itself only in the third instant, the 
two prior instants are entirely unconscious and unknown. By what right, 
then, does Hegel dare to reweave the history of the Idea in the two prior 


® According to Hegel there are three degrees of thought: 1° being is and non-being is 
not; 2° being is not and non-being is; 3° being is and is not, non-being is not and is. 
Only in this third degree is truth. "Being is and nothingness is not; — primitive 
naivety; being is not, nothingness is; — skepticism, the first step of Science; being is 
and is not, nothingness is not and is; — absolute truth." Cf. P. Gratry, Logic, Principle 
of Identity, Principle of Transcendence. 
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moments? Finally, to omit other things, it is absurd to posit the Idea as the 
first and only principle, the first and only reality. For the Idea is an image 
and representation. But it is groundlessly conceived that an image is prior to 
the thing itself represented. 


VI. — On certain other forms of transcendentalism. 


Cousin wants primitive ideas to arise in us from a certain revelation of 
impersonal reason which manifests itself to us through innate spontaneity. 
For the first manifestation of intellectual activity is entirely spontaneous, by 
which we apprehend the triple element of human cognition, namely the 
thinking subject, the world and God, in a somewhat indistinct and confused 
manner however. Then free reflection accedes, by which we perceive those 
individual elements clearly and distinctly. Therefore as regards the first 
manifestation of impersonal reason our ideas are a priori and spontaneous. 


It is replied that the theory of impersonal reason is a certain form of 
psychological pantheism already many times refuted. Moreover, if primitive 
cognition is spontaneous and blind, then the criterion of human certainty is 
not evidence, but blind instinct or blind faith, which we have rejected in 
Logic.® Finally, the cognition of God is not innate and intuitive, but 
abstractive and discursive, obtained from creatures through reasoning. 


Boutroux restores Kantian transcendentalism with a new apparatus, whose 
views P. Gardeil, O.P. excellently expounds and refutes. This latter should 
again be consulted about the most recent forms of Kantianism, which 
Thouverez, Gory, and Brunschvicg defend. 


% Logic, pp. 361, 362. 

% Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 2, aa. 1 and 2 

® Thomist Review, 1897, pp. 1-30, 180-194. 

6 P Gardeil, Thomist Review, 1897, pp. 490-516 
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ARTICLE THREE. 


EXAMINATION OF ONTOLOGISM” 


I. — Notion and division of Ontologism. Ontologism is a system 
asserting that the knowledge of our intellect begins from an immediate and 
intuitive vision of God, or that God is the first object which our mind 
beholds. Indeed God, who is first in the order of being, is also first in the 
order of knowledge, or, as they say, the first Ontological is also the first 
Logical. 


The name was introduced by Gioberti, but the idea is not new. The 
Neoplatonists had already taught a similar opinion; in the Middle Ages, 
Amalric of Béne contended that God was the formal principle of all things, 
from which it followed that God was also the proper object which we know 
in things. 


Four species of Ontologism are commonly distinguished: pantheistic 
Ontologism, rationalistic, Malebranchian, and moderate. — Pantheistic 
Ontologism asserts the immediate intuition of God because it posits that our 
intellect is identified with the divine essence. We have refuted this 
monstrous error elsewhere.° — The rationalistic, at least verbally, 
distinguishes our reason from God, but again posits that it is natural for our 
mind to be able to penetrate the divine nature, and therefore that God is the 
direct object of our intellect. This opinion indirectly falls into pantheism. 
For only that intellect which is itself infinite can penetrate the infinite 
essence. It would therefore be beside the point to specially refute this 
philosophical invention, which is heresy in theology. 


°7 Cf. Malebranche, Search for Truth; Gerdil, Defense of Fr. Malebranche's Opinion; 
Jean Sans-Fiel, Friendly Discussion on Ontologism, On the Orthodoxy of 
Ontologism; Ubaghs, Psychology; Zigliara, On Intellectual Light, books II and III, 
where the principal authors to be consulted are cited. 

68]. P. Phil. Nat. Tract. I. q. I. a. 3, vol. II, pp. 24, ff. 
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II. — Malebranche. He teaches that God is, in temporal order, the first 
object that we apprehend; indeed whatever we know, even particulars, we 
see in God. But the divine essence can be considered in two ways: 1° as it is 
in itself, or in the absolute sense; 2° as it implies an order to creatures, 
insofar as it is the archetypal idea, and according to the relative attributes 
which befit it as Creator, such as omnipotence, providence, justice. These 
attributes are virtually distinguished from the divine essence: hence it 
happens that they can be seen without the absolute essence itself being seen. 
Thus, although God is most perfect, our knowledge is imperfect, because 
we apprehend as distinct things which in God are really identified. 


Ill. — Gioberti. Cardinal Gerdil and Gioberti embraced Malebranche's 
opinion. Although the latter proposes the doctrine in a new form, he does 
not depart much from Malebranche's view. He begins with a distinction 
between being and existences. God alone is being, while creatures are 
merely existences. Moreover, from the beginning man is endowed with a 
spontaneous and necessary intuition of Being, which is exercised in the 
manner of a judgment asserting: Being, as being, is. Being, furthermore, is 
creating existences. Hence the first judgment of all and the first foundation 
of all existence is exhibited by this formula: Being creates existences. 


Thus the human mind is created with a substantial and inalienable intuition 
of God creating the world, and from this, it contemplates the ideas of things 
in God Himself. Hence it happens that the real order and the order of 
knowledge perfectly correspond to each other, insofar as God the first being 
is also the first known. From this is established the celebrated principle: The 
first Ontological is also the first Logical, and from both is formed one 
simple thing which can be called the First Philosophical. 


This is a direct and spontaneous perception. Besides this, there is another, 
which is called reflection, and which is voluntary. This is a certain return of 
the mind to direct perception, by which we inspect the object more 
distinctly and apprehend God under various forms, e.g. of substance, 
goodness, beauty, etc. However, reflection needs oral speech, by which the 
transition is made from direct to reflective cognition, just as in de Bonald's 
opinion man cannot speak his thoughts unless he first thinks speech. 


IV. — Moderate Ontologism. It concedes that singulars, contingents, are 
known not in God, as Malebranche wanted, but immediately in themselves 
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by the senses; but on the other hand, it asserts that universals are seen in the 
divine essence considered in the relative sense. Take the perception of a 
tree: in that cognition, there are two elements: the specific type of tree, and 
the individuality of this tree. The specific type indeed resides in the divine 
mind and is known in the divine ideas, but the individuality is directly 
apprehended by sense. This Ontologism, which some attribute to Fénelon 
and Bossuet, is commonly defended by more recent Ontologists: Ubaghs, 
Hugonin, Jules Fabre, Vercellone, and Milone. 


V. — Two ways of seeing things in God. It should first be noted that the 
formula: To know all things in God, in the divine ideas, in the eternal 
reasons, can be understood in two ways, objectively and causally: 
Objectively "as in a known object, as someone sees in a mirror those things 
whose images are in the mirror"; causally, "as in the principle of cognition 
as if we should say that in the sun are seen those things which are seen 
through the sun."® 

VI. — First conclusion: Our soul knows all things causally in God, or 
in the eternal reasons. Proof. There are two forms, or causes, by which we 
understand: the light of the intellect and the intelligible species. But both are 
caused by the eternal reasons. Therefore our cognition is caused by the 
eternal reasons, and hence we know all things in the eternal reasons 
causally. Proof of the minor: The intellectual light itself which is in us is 
nothing other than a certain participated likeness of the uncreated light, in 
which the eternal reasons are contained. But the intelligible species are 
caused by things. Yet things themselves are caused by the divine ideas. 
Therefore our ideas are caused by the divine ideas. In other words, our 
cognition, to be true, must be conformed to things, but things are conformed 
to the divine ideas. Therefore our cognition, to be true, must be conformed 
to the divine ideas and thus we know truth mediately and causally in the 
divine ideas.” 


But we do not see things objectively in the eternal reasons, "but thus in the 
eternal reasons all the Blessed who see God and all things in Him know all 
things." Hence let it be... 


® St. Thomas, I, q. 81, a. 5. 
” Cf. Logic, p. 250. 
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VII. — Second conclusion: In the present state we see nothing in God 
as in an object known prior: wherefore Ontologism, which states that 
our cognition begins from an immediate vision of God, is false and 
absurd, under whatever form it is proposed. 


The simplest and most effective argument is taken from the testimony of 
consciousness. 


If we saw God intuitively and immediately, we could not lack an intimate 
consciousness of this vision. But no human living this mortal life is 
conscious of seeing God intuitively: on the contrary, all except Ontologists 
are persuaded that they are utterly deprived of the intuitive vision of God. 
Therefore... The major is clear of itself because no one can see the fountain 
of light and not be conscious of this vision: for the fountain of light, by the 
very fact that it is seen, necessarily renders itself evident and manifest by its 
own clarity. Just as it is impossible to see the sun immediately and not have 
consciousness of this vision, so it is impossible for us to behold God, the 
fountain of all light, and remain unconscious of this vision. Otherwise, even 
the Blessed in heaven could be unconscious of their beatitude. — They 
respond that we lack consciousness of this vision because this cognition is 
imperfect and confused; for we do not perceive the divine essence in itself, 
but only in the relative sense. — But against this: The principle of knowing 
other things ought to be more clearly known than all other things which 
borrow their clarity from it. But, according to the Ontologists, the vision of 
God is the principle of knowing other things. Therefore it ought to be 
clearer than the cognition of other things, and thus if we are conscious of 
having cognition of other things, a fortiori we ought to enjoy consciousness 
of the divine vision. 


But what they add, that one can see the divine essence in the relative sense 
without seeing it in the absolute sense, is most false, as will be clear from 
the following argument. 


Arg. I. The Ontologists assert that in the present life the divine being, or the 
divine ideas, or the divine attributes, are seen as they have respect to 
creatures. But it is impossible for those to be seen unless the divine essence 
is intuitively perceived in itself. Therefore from the principles of the 
Ontologists, it follows that man in the present life intuitively beholds the 
divine essence in itself. But the intuition of the divine essence in itself is 
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eternal beatitude. Therefore in the present life, we would attain eternal 
beatitude, and even the damned, since they always retain knowledge, would 
always enjoy beatitude. 


Proof of the first minor: Just as being in itself is prior to being in relation to 
another, so knowing something in itself is prior to knowing it through 
comparison to another. Therefore seeing God in Himself is prior to seeing 
Him according to His respect to creatures. Therefore, if we attain the divine 
essence according to its respect to creatures, a fortiori we see it in itself. 


Moreover, either we really perceive the divine ideas and divine attributes, or 
we do not. If we do not really see them, then Ontologism is already done 
for. But if we really intuit them, we attain them as they really are. But they 
really are the divine essence itself. Therefore we cannot intuit them unless 
we simultaneously attain the divine essence. 


Nor is the distinction of reason sufficient for the attributes to be seen 
without the essence being seen. In the present life indeed we apprehend the 
attributes as distinct from the essence, because we do not intuit them as they 
really are; but if we were to apprehend them really, we would perceive them 
as one and the same with the essence: hence when they are seen, the essence 
would be seen. 


For only then is one thing known in the same object without another being 
known, when the species is so representative of one that it does not 
represent the other. But in God that which intuitively represents being and 
attributes necessarily at the same time expresses the essence. Therefore it is 
impossible to see the divine ideas, or divine attributes, without seeing the 
essence in itself. 


Arg. IL If we naturally understand all things in God, God Himself will be 
the species, or natural form, of our intellect: for God, who is infinite, cannot 
be represented by a finite species. But it is repugnant for God to be the 
natural form of our intellect. Therefore it is repugnant for us to naturally 
intuit things in God Himself. 


Proof of the minor: Act and potency are in the same genus. But the 
intelligible form is the act of the intellect. Therefore form and intellect are 
in the same genus. But the divine essence and the human intellect are not in 
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the same genus, as is clear. Therefore it is repugnant for the divine essence 
to be the form of our intellect.7! 


But if the adversaries reply that the form of our intellect is the divine 
attributes, or the divine being, the same inconvenience is incurred. For even 
if we were to grant the distinction that the Ontologists introduce, it would 
still be most evident that the divine being, or divine attributes, since they are 
infinite, are not in the same genus as the created intellect. 


Hence it is concluded that Ontologism destroys the supernatural order. For 
if the vision of God is natural, then grace, the light of glory, etc. are 
superfluous. 


Therefore it is found to be opposed not only to the principles of sound 
philosophy, but also to those of faith. 


Arg. IV. In the present life intellectual cognition occurs through conversion 
to phantasms: for when we wish to understand something we form 
phantasms by way of examples, and when we wish to make someone 
understand something, we propose examples to him from which he can 
form phantasms for understanding. But if we intuit all things in God, that 
conversion is useless, indeed rather it impedes cognition: for the intuitive 
vision of God and conversion to phantasms are diametrically opposed. 
Therefore... 


VIII. — Special observation against Malebranche. — Those arguments 
attack Ontologism under whatever form it is proposed. But against 
Malebranche in particular this reason should be added: If singulars and 
contingents are not seen in themselves, but in God alone, the senses are 
useless, and the organs of sense are useless. But it is repugnant for such 
marvellous organs to have been given to us by God in vain. 


IX. — Two arguments from authority. We will conclude the matter with 
two arguments from authority. The first is from St. Thomas: "Some have 
said that the first thing which is known by the human mind, even in this life, 
is God, who is the first truth, and through Him all other things are known. 
But this is manifestly false; because to know God through His essence is 


” Cf. On Truth, q. 8, a. 3. 
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man's beatitude: hence it would follow that every man is blessed. Moreover, 
since in the divine essence, all things which are said of it are one, no one 
would err concerning those things which are said of God; which experience 
shows to be false. And again, those things which are first in the cognition of 
the intellect must be most certain; hence the intellect is certain that it 
understands them. Which is clear not to be the case in the matter at hand."” 
The second is the declaration of the S. Congregation of the Holy Office, 
September 18, 1861. It responded that the following propositions cannot be 
safely taught: 


Prop. 1. "Immediate cognition of God, at least habitual, is essential to the 
human intellect, such that without it it can know nothing: since it is the 
intellectual light itself." 


Prop. 2. "That being which we understand in all things and without which 
we understand nothing is the divine being." 


Prop. 3. "Universals, considered on the part of the thing, are not really 
distinguished from God." 


Prop. 4. "Congenital knowledge of God, as being simply, eminently 
involves all other cognition, and through it, we have implicitly known every 
being, under whatever respect it is knowable." 


Prop. 5. "All other ideas are nothing but modifications of the idea by which 


God as being simply is understood." 


Among the propositions that D. Branchereau proposed to the S. 
Congregation for examination, we transcribe the following two which also 
cannot be safely taught: 


"From the first instant of existence the mind enjoys ideal perception, not 
indeed reflexively, but directly." 


” Opusc. In Boet, De Trinitate, q. 1, a. 3. 
® Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion, nn. 1510-1520. 
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"Among the intelligible truths which we ideally apprehend, God is placed 
first, whose intellection, although essentially distinct from the intuition of 
the blessed, terminates not at a representative image, but at God Himself." 


X. — On the first in which we know all things. It is objected: 1° That in 
which we know all other things and by which we judge of others is the first 
known by us. But we know all things in the light of the first truth, and by it, 
we judge of all things, as Augustine says. Therefore God is that which is 
first known by us.” 


Response: I distinguish the major: That in which we know all things, etc., as 
in an object, is prior known, I concede; as in a principle, or cause, of 
cognition, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor: We know all things in the 
light of the first truth, as in a cause, I concede; objectively, or as in an 
object, I deny. And I deny the conclusion. The solution is clear from our 
first conclusion. 


XI. — On the first which is present in the intellect. It is objected: 2° 
For something to be first known, it suffices that it be first present in the 
intellect and first intelligible. But God is first present in the intellect and 
first intelligible. Therefore God is first known. 


Response: I distinguish the major: It suffices that it be present in the 
intellect as an object, I concede, as to essence or power only, I deny; it 
suffices that it be first intelligible, with respect to the one understanding, I 
concede; in itself and absolutely, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor: God 
is first in the intellect as to essence, power, I concede; as object, I deny; God 
is first intelligible, in Himself and absolutely, I concede; with respect to our 
intellect, I deny; and I deny the conclusion. - Our soul is maximally present 
to itself, as it is also maximally intelligible in itself, since it is immaterial; 
nevertheless it does not perceive itself by intuitive cognition, but only by 
abstractive and reflexive cognition. Similarly, although God is intimately 
present in the soul as to essence, He is not therefore present as an object; 
and, although He is first intelligible in Himself, He is not however first 
intelligible with respect to us. Indeed, those things which are maximally 


™ St. Thomas, I, q. 84, a. 5, arg. 1. 
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intelligible in themselves are less intelligible to us; for by their clarity they 
dazzle the mind, which is related to them as the eye of an owl to the sun. 


XII. — On the first loved. — It is objected: 3° The first loved is the first 
known. But God is the first loved, since He is the ultimate end of all things. 
Therefore God is the first known. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The first loved by elicited love is the first 
known, I concede; the first loved by natural love, is the first known, I deny. 
I contradistinguish the minor: God is the first loved by natural love, I 
concede; by perfect and distinct elicited love, I deny, and I deny the 
conclusion. - Two kinds of love are distinguished, as has often been 
explained: innate and elicited. Innate love follows nature itself: it indeed 
supposes cognition in the Author of nature, but not in the one desiring itself. 
But elicited love follows the cognition of the one desiring itself; and, if 
indeed the cognition is distinct, the love will be distinct; but if the cognition 
is confused, the love will be confused and indistinct. 


By innate love indeed all things desire God: for they desire their perfection, 
but nothing is desirable except insofar as in it is found a likeness of the 
highest good. But by confused elicited love we first desire God, insofar as 
in the beginning we will beatitude in general, not yet knowing in what it 
consists. 


But God is not the first loved by distinct elicited desire, supposing the 
cognition by which we apprehend in particular that in which beatitude is 
formally placed. 


XIII. — On being in common and most perfect being. It is objected: 4° 
That which is first known by us is the notion of being. But the notion of 
being can only be God. Therefore God is that which is first known by us. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The first that is known is the notion of 
being in common, which is predicated analogically of God and creatures, I 
concede; it is the notion of most perfect being, I deny. I contradistinguish 
the minor: The notion of most perfect being is none other than God, I 
concede; the notion of being in common is God, I deny, and I deny the 
conclusion. 
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The first object known, according to the Scholastics, is being in common, 
which abstracts from uncreated and created, and which is predicated 
analogically of God and of creatures. But being of this kind is indeterminate 
and imperfect, nor can it be said without impiety to be God. 


5° Objection: The notion of being is so participated by individual creatures 
that it exceeds them all and is never exhausted by them. But being which 
exceeds creatures and is never exhausted by them is God Himself. 
Therefore the notion of being is none other than God. 


Response: I distinguish the major: The notion of being exceeds all creatures 
and is never exhausted by them, as to extension, I concede; as to 
comprehension, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor: That which exceeds 
all creatures and is not exhausted by them, according to comprehension, is 
God, I concede; according to extension only, I deny, and I deny the 
conclusion. 


As is explained in Logic, those things which are greater in extension are 
lesser in comprehension. Thus man extends to more things than Peter, but 
Peter claims more predicates for himself than man. But being extends to all 
things and is never exhausted by them; therefore it exceeds all creatures in 
extension, but in comprehension, it is the least predicate that is attributed to 
any thing. 


XIV. — On the first Ontological and first Logical. It is objected: 6° The 
first Ontological must be the first Logical. But God is the first Ontological. 
Therefore also the first Logical. 


Proof of the major: The order of cognition must correspond to the order of 
things. Therefore what is first in the order of being, or first Ontological, 
must be first in the order of cognition, or first Logical. 


Response: I deny the major, and to its proof I distinguish the antecedent: 
The order of cognition must correspond to the order of things, in this sense 
that cognition must be conformed to the thing, apprehending it as it is and 
not otherwise, I concede; in this sense that there must be in cognition the 
same mode and the same order which is in things themselves, I deny; and I 
deny the consequence. 
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The truth of cognition is the adequation of the intellect with the thing, 
namely in this way that the order of cognition be conformed to things 
themselves, otherwise the intellect would err by apprehending things 
otherwise than they are. But the truth of cognition by no means requires that 
what is prior in the nature of things be prior known. Thus a cause is prior to 
its effect, and nevertheless, we infer the cause from the effect. Many things 
are prior and more known as to themselves which nevertheless remain 
posterior and less known as to us. 


XV. — On the first Absolute. — It is objected: 7° A creature, since it is 
dependent on God, is relative. But the relative cannot be known unless the 
first absolute on which it depends is known. Therefore a creature cannot be 
known unless the first absolute, namely God, is known. 


Response: I distinguish the major: A creature is only relative, I deny; it is 
relative and includes something absolute, I concede. I distinguish the minor: 
The relative cannot be known without that on which it depends, in this sense 
that one is not perceived without the other, I concede; in this sense that on 
which it depends must be known first, I deny. I distinguish the conclusion: 
A creature, insofar as it is absolute, cannot be known unless God is known, I 
deny; a creature, as relative, cannot be known unless God is apprehended 
simultaneously, I concede, unless He is thought of first, I deny. 


In acreature, the absolute can be considered, namely the notion of being, 
the notion of substance, etc., and under this respect, it can be perceived 
without God being thought of. It can also be considered reduplicatively as a 
creature, and in this way, it is essentially relative. Now correlatives are 
simultaneous in knowledge. Therefore it follows only that creature and God 
are known simultaneously, not that God is known first. 


But speaking simply, in a creature the absolute is apprehended before the 
relative, just as being in itself, substance in itself, is perceived before being 
as dependent, substance as dependent. 


XVI. — On the knowledge of the infinite. It is objected 8°: We know the 
infinite. But we cannot form the notion of the infinite from finite things. 
Therefore we directly intuit the infinite. 
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Response: I distinguish the major: We know the infinite by analogical and 
positive-negative knowledge, I concede; by proper and adequate 
knowledge, I deny. — I contradistinguish the minor, and deny the 
conclusion. From this fact of experience that the idea of the infinite is 
positive-negative, it is given to understand that the idea of the infinite is 
acquired from a finite thing, whose entity the mind retains and removes the 
negation, as is extensively explained in Ontology, Tract. IL. 
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ARTICLE FOUR. 


EXAMINATION OF EMPIRICISM”? 


I. — Two forms of empiricism. Empiricism states that sensible 
experience is the adequate cause of our intellections. Empiricists are divided 
into two classes. Some, denying that the soul is distinct from the body, 
derive all our cognition from the powers of matter: this is materialistic 
empiricism. It has found all those defenders whom we have already attacked 
where we dealt with the spirituality of the soul; from the Ancients 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Democritus, Epicurus, etc.; from the Moderns 
Hobbes, Lamettrie, Tyndall, Moleschott, Littré, the Positivists.”° 


Others, although they admit that the soul is distinct from the body, 
nevertheless do not distinguish the intellect from sense. This is sensistic 
empiricism, which is held by Locke, Condillac, Laromiguieére, etc. 


II. — Lockean opinion. Locke states that sensation and reflection are the 
adequate cause of intellection. Through sensation indeed we perceive 
external material things, and acquire simple ideas; through reflection, we 
attain the internal operations of the mind and form composite ideas. But of 
simple ideas, some represent the primary qualities of bodies, such as 
solidity, extension, shape, and motion; and ideas of this kind are similar to 
the qualities themselves, because solidity, extension, etc. really inhere in 
bodies. — Others represent secondary qualities, e.g., colour, cold, and heat; 
and those of this kind are not similar to the qualities themselves, because 
cold, and heat are not really in bodies. All the aforementioned ideas are 
produced by sensation, but they are very few in number. But reflection is 
exercised on them, and compares them, and from them, it makes many 


® Cf. Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, book I; Condillac, Treatise on 
Sensations; Laromiguiére, Lessons in Philosophy, lesson 4; Cousin, History of 18th 
Century Philosophy, lesson 18; Balmes, Fundamental Philosophy, book IV. 

7 Cf. Logic. pp. 359-360, and vol. II, pp. 896, ff. 
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compositions. And thus through reflection, the whole edifice of human 
science is constructed. 


Ill. — Condillac. He thinks that all our cognitions are nothing but 
transformed sensations. He imagines man in the beginning to be like a bare 
statue which elicits no operation. But from the impression of external things 
a sensation is excited in it: the mind is immediately as it were wholly 
occupied with this sensation, which remains entirely vivid, and hence 
sensation becomes attention. But when there is duplicated attention, there is 
already comparison; but comparison cannot occur unless the relations 
between many things are known: which cognition is judgment. But often 
attention is carried from one object to another, to consider their qualities 
separately, as it were a light which is reflected from one object to another; 
whence reflection occurs. But judgment duplicated becomes reasoning; 
finally, composition, or synthesis of images, is imagination. 


Therefore there are six faculties of the soul: attention, comparison, 
judgment, reflection, imagination, and reasoning. But all are certain 
transformations of sensation. 


— Laromiguiére tempered the aforementioned system in some respects, 
establishing three faculties: attention, comparison, and judgment. 


IV. — Conclusion: It is impossible for the senses to be the adequate 
cause of Intellection; therefore empiricism is contradictory. 


Here could be gathered all the arguments by which we demonstrated the 
spirituality of the soul. We will select a few: 


Arg. I. If all our cognition is of the sensitive order, the intellect is not 
distinguished from sense; and, since sense essentially depends on the body, 
the intellect too will be essentially bound to matter. But what essentially 
depends on matter is generable and corruptible. Therefore our soul will be 
material and corruptible: hence all the worst consequences that flow from 
the denial of the spirituality of the soul, especially in the ethical order: 
subversion of morals, denial of freedom, etc. — Since animals themselves 
enjoy sensation, man would differ from brutes either not at all, or, at most, 
by an accidental distinction. 
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Arg. II. Sense, since it is fixed to a concrete organ, can apprehend only 
concrete, singular and contingent things. But our ideas represent spiritual 
things, or exhibit material things in an absolute, universal, necessary mode. 
Therefore it is repugnant for sense to be the total cause of our ideas. 
Therefore once empiricism is admitted, all the foundations of our science, 
which is of universals and necessaries, collapse. 


Arg. III. Sense apprehends phenomena and qualities of things, but does not 
penetrate their intimate essence. But we really attain the essences of things; 
indeed the proper object of our intellection is quiddity itself. Therefore it is 
impossible for sense to be the total cause of our ideas or of our intellection. 


Let all those things be compared by which we have overthrown organicism 
and those by which the spirituality of the soul has been vindicated.” 


V. — Special observation against Locke and Condillac. If Locke 
understood by reflection the abstractive power, which draws universal ideas 
from sensation, he would save the spirituality of our cognition; but 
reflection, according to him, is a faculty "very close to sense, and could not 
incongruously be called interior sense." Therefore all our cognition will be 
confined within the sensitive order. 


Moreover, sensation and reflection can do this one thing, namely to 
penetrate the object more clearly and intimately, but they leave the object 
untouched and do not raise it to a higher order. But the object apprehended 
by sense is singular and material. Therefore reflection will in no way be 
able to attain universals and spirituals, which are of a superior order. 


Furthermore, Locke has accumulated many false things. If nothing in bodies 
corresponds to the ideas of secondary qualities, sense is deceived, and 
already there is a lapse into scepticism. 


Condillac's assertions are even more contradictory. To omit other things, the 
transformation of sensation into judgment and reasoning is impossible. 


For between sensation and judgment and reasoning an immense abyss 
intervenes and sensation cannot become judgment or reasoning unless it is 


77 Vol. ILL, pp. 14, 339, ff, 596, ff. 
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essentially changed and it will no longer be a transformation of sensation, 
but rather a cognition of a new species and new order. 


VI. — Difficulties are solved. 1° It is an axiom that there is nothing in 
the intellect which was not first in sense. But, if everything that is in the 
intellect comes from sense, intellection itself originates from sensation or is 
transformed sensation. Therefore. 


Response: I distinguish the major: There is nothing in the intellect which 
was not first in sense as from the matter of the cause, I concede; as from the 
total cause, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor, and deny the conclusion. 


The intellect knows nothing unless sense has supplied the matter from 
which it draws its object; but we deny that things are in the intellect and in 
sense in the same way. For before the thing which is in sense is impressed 
on the intellect, it is essentially changed by the active power of the agent 
intellect, as will be explained below. 


2° An operation that is followed by the fatigue of a bodily organ is of the 
sensitive order. However, the operation of the intellect is followed by the 
fatigue of the brain. Therefore intellection is of the sensitive order, and 
consequently, all ideas are acquired by sense. 


Response: I distinguish the major: An operation which is followed by 
fatigue of an organ per se, is of the sensitive order, I concede; which is 
followed by fatigue per accidens, I deny. — I contradistinguish the minor: 
The operation of the intellect is followed by fatigue, per se and by reason of 
the intellection itself, I deny; per accidens and by reason of the phantasms 
which serve intellection, I concede. And I deny the conclusion. 


The intellect, in the present state of union, needs the operation of sensitive 
powers, by which phantasms are prepared for it. But since sensitive powers 
use a bodily organ, from the act of intellection there follows per accidens 
fatigue of the organ itself. However, the spirituality of intellection is not 
thereby attacked.’”* 


78 Cf. vol.II, pp. 405-407. 
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VII. — Another form of empiricism: experience with association of 
ideas. This is the new way in which Hume and Stuart Mill defend 
empiricism. They concede that pure empiricism cannot adequately explain 
the origin of ideas, especially first and necessary principles; therefore they 
have recourse to a certain law of association of ideas which amplifies 
experience and from which principles are deduced. 


Associated ideas by force of oft-repeated experience generate a habit, and if 
experience is repeated more and more often, an invincible habit is formed, 
which imposes necessity on the intellect and determines it to understand in 
such a way. Because, e.g., by frequent experience, we see an effect follow 
from a cause, hence it comes about that we can never conceive of effect 
without cause. Thus experience with association of ideas suitably explains 
the origin of principles, whether physical, mathematical, or philosophical, 
as is the principle of causality. 


— But these assertions contradict the facts. For in the aforementioned 
hypothesis that tendency would be the more ample and strong the greater 
the experience, and hence would scarcely be found in children who have not 
yet been taught by repeated experiences. But, on the contrary, it is 
manifested in all and at every age.”? Moreover, by what law does the 
association of ideas occur and by what law is it perceived? There is no 
effect broader and more excellent than its cause: from singulars and 
concretes a general and abstract principle will never be produced unless 
there is given in us a superior faculty, cognizant of universals, which is 
spiritual, namely the intellect. 


VIII. — Experience with the theory of heredity. H. Spencer, Lewes, 
and Murphy restore empiricism with a new apparatus. Singular experience 
is not sufficient for acquiring principles, but all the experiences of all 
generations and ages collected and accumulated together and transmitted to 
individual persons through heredity explain the origin of principles. 


” "The facts in no way confirm this rigorous consequence of the theory. The tendency 
to generalize, under the name of cause and effect, certain relations of succession is 
shown in all minds and at all ages. It cannot be said that it is acquired and develops 
gradually. It appears with all its force at the first awakening and in the first 
manifestations of the child's intelligence. This judgment of causality, with the 
foresight and belief which it implies, is therefore universal." Pillon, Translation of 
Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, Introd. p. XXXVIIL 
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Therefore in cognition, there is something innate and something empirical. 
The human species collects experiences and transmits them to individual 
persons dispositions which are held as laws. Individual men contribute to 
this cognition, but at the same time, they necessarily undergo the influence 
of all previous processes. 


This theory bears with it the disadvantages both of innatism and of 
empiricism at the same time. For heredity is a certain pre-existence, 
although impersonal, and hence the arguments against the Platonists 
adduced above recur. On the other hand, even the experiences of all ages 
collected together can never establish a universal principle. For just as the 
finite added to the finite never produces the infinite, so all singular and 
concrete experiences will never produce a universal, abstract principle, 
absolute from place and time. Because a principle of this kind is placed in a 
superior order, namely immaterial and spiritual, it demands a faculty of the 
same order, and this is the intellect.®° 


IX. — System of sensible representation. Some philosophers, among the 
spiritualists, among whom Balmes, although they concede that the senses 
are not the adequate cause of intellection, think that "for the intelligible 
union of the object with the intellect the presence of the object in sense and 
through sense suffices, whether this happens insofar as sensation itself 
renders the object present to the intellect, as some want; or insofar as the 
intellect beholds and perceives the object in the image without the sensible 
species contained in the imagination, as others teach."*! 

This opinion to some extent gives an opportunity to sensism. For the object, 
as it is contained in sensation, or image, or phantasm, is concrete, singular, 
material. Therefore, if for intellection the presence of the object in the 
phantasm suffices, the object of intellection will be sensible and concrete; 
and already it is done with the spirituality of cognition. Let those writers 
therefore remember that only spiritual, universal and abstract things are 
intelligible in act; but sensible representations, images, and phantasms, are 
intelligible only in potency. 


8° One who seeks a longer exposition and refutation should consult Rabier, Psychol. 
ch. XXVIII; P. Janet, Psychol. ch. IX. 
81 Card. Gonzalez, Philos. Ideol. ch. Il, a. 1V 
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ARTICLE FIVE. 


VINDICATION OF THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM. 


I. — Two assertions in the scholastic system. The Peripatetic-Scholastic 
doctrine is expressed in these words: Cognition begins in sense and is 
perfected in intellect. We find that our ideas are not in us a priori; nor are 
they infused by God, or by some separate form; we in no way intuit God or 
divine ideas in the present life; on the other hand, it is established that the 
senses are not the proper cause of intellection. It remains therefore that both 
sense and intellect concur, although in different ways, in forging intelligible 
species: sense indeed ministerially, but intellect principally, so that 
cognition begins in sense and is perfected in intellect. 


Therefore in this system, two things are asserted: 1° that sensibles are the 
matter from which ideas are drawn; 2° that the proper cause which forms 
ideas is not sense, but the abstractive power of the agent intellect. 


These two assertions are altogether inseparable in the doctrine of the 
Scholastics. 


Il. — The first assertion is proved, namely that ideas are acquired 
from sensibles. 


Arg. I. The fundamental reason has already been assigned against the 
Innatists. The soul is joined to the body for its own good, namely that it may 
attain its perfection in operating from the body and from the senses. But the 
perfection of the soul in operating is cognition. Therefore, unless the soul 
receives its cognition from the body and senses, the union will be in vain.*? 


Arg. II. The intellect can understand nothing except dependently on 
phantasy. But the cognition of phantasy is caused by sensible objects. 
Therefore intellection originates from sensibles. But it is impossible to 
explain such dependence unless ideas are drawn from sensibles. Therefore 
our ideas are acquired from sensibles. 


82 Above, a. I, n. IX. 
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The major is proved. "When someone tries to understand something he 
forms for himself some phantasms by way of examples in which he may as 
it Were inspect what he strives to understand. And hence it is also that when 
we wish to make someone understand something we propose to him some 


examples from which he can form phantasms for understanding."** 


Secondly, "We see that when the act of the imaginative power is impeded by 
injury of the organ, as in the frenzied, and similarly when the act of the 
memorative power is impeded, as in the lethargic, intellection itself is 
impeded."*4 

Nor let it be said that the intellect depends on phantasy in some 
intellections, but not in all. For if the intellect could understand something 
without conversion to phantasms, it would certainly do this in the cognition 
of spiritual things. But we cannot know incorporeal things, except in the 
manner of corporeal things, by removal or some comparison to corporeal 
things. Hence it is that more spiritual things are more difficult to grasp, and 
it is necessary to use sensible examples so that spiritual things may be 
understood. Whence those who enjoy more vivid imagination more quickly 
attain truth. Therefore in every action, the intellect requires the concurrence 
of phantasy. 


The minor is evident. For although imagination can compose, divide, 
partition phantasms, etc., it nevertheless necessarily presupposes the action 
of the external senses, that it may receive species from them: hence it 
happens that, if someone lacks the exercise of a sense, phantasy cannot 
imagine those things which are apprehended according to that sense, just as 
one born blind cannot imagine colour. Therefore it is established that the 
intellect depends on the external senses, and therefore on sensibles.*° We 
assert indeed that this dependence cannot be explained unless ideas are 
drawn from sensibles. 


83 St. Thomas, I, q. 84, a. 7. 

* Tbid. 

85 "Hence the necessity for the mind to call upon images to represent the most 
purified ideas. The image must always be placed as support behind the object that the 
intelligence empties. Concept and image form a linked couple." P. Gardeil, O.P., 
Thomist Review, t. XI, p. 646. 
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For a twofold dependence of faculty is distinguished: subjective and 
objective; subjective, when a faculty depends on something as on a co- 
principle of its action, like sight, imagination, on their organs; objective, 
when a faculty depends on something as on that which supplies the object 
or matter of the object. But it is absolutely repugnant that the intellect 
depends subjectively on the body since it is of an entirely spiritual order. 
Therefore it depends on sense objectively as on that which supplies the 
object, or rather, the matter from which it itself by its own power draws its 
object. Therefore, unless the object and ideas of the intellect came from the 
senses, the intellect would in no way depend on sense. — Nor let it be 
replied that that dependence consists in this, that the senses excite ideas. We 
have already satisfied this objection in Article I. It certainly cannot be 
explained how an entirely spiritual idea, which was had independently of 
sense and phantasm, cannot be understood except dependently on phantasm. 
Operation follows being; if the intelligible species has being independently 
of the senses, why can it not operate independently of them? 


Therefore the dependence of the intellect on sensible experience argues for 
a law by virtue of which the intellect abstracts its object from experience.*° 


Arg. IIL There is a threefold cognitive power: one which is the act of a 
bodily organ; another which is neither the act of an organ nor in any way 
joined to matter, like the angelic intellect; finally another, namely the human 
intellect, which holds a middle way: it is not the act of any organ, but 
nevertheless is a faculty of the soul which is the form of the body. But 
operation is proportioned to power. Therefore our intellect must have its 
cognition in a middle way between sense cognition and an angelic intellect. 
But sensitive cognition comes entirely from material objects, angelic 
cognition in no way originates from material objects. Therefore it is proper 
to the human intellect to know form existing indeed individually in material 
matter, but not in a material mode. Therefore, that man's cognition may be 


86 "Without image no concept, this is the law of human knowledge. A very natural 
law, since the content of the concept is an abstract from experience, and, therefore, if 
it is opposed to experience as abstract, it does not cease to have recourse to it to 
justify itself." P. Gardeil, Ibid. 
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distinguished from sensitive cognition and from angelic cognition, it is 
required that it begin in sense and be perfected in intellect.®” 


III. — The second assertion is proved, namely that the cause which 
forms ideas is the abstractive power of the agent intellect. We have 
already asserted the existence of the agent intellect,** but the proof, which 
was then incomplete, now becomes unshakable from the refutation of other 
systems. 


On the one hand, indeed it is established that ideas are drawn from 
phantasms, on the other hand, it is clear that phantasms are not the proper 
and adequate cause of ideas. Therefore some intellective power must be 
admitted which forges ideas from phantasms. But the faculty which extracts 
ideas from phantasms is active; for it must elevate and transmute phantasms 
that they may concur in intellection. Therefore some active intellect must be 
admitted. 


It can be proposed in another form: Nothing is reduced from potency to act 
except by some being in act. But the forms of sensible things which we 
understand are not intelligible in act, since they exist in matter. Therefore it 
is necessary to posit some power on the part of the intellect which makes 
intelligibles in act, and this is the necessity of positing an agent intellect.%° 


The existence of the agent intellect having been asserted, it is now proved 
that the power of this intellect forges ideas by abstraction. 


Arg. I. That an object may be received in the intellect, it must become 
immaterial. But things, as they appear in phantasm, are involved in material 
conditions. Therefore the agent intellect, that it may form ideas, must strip 
objects of material conditions, which are principles of individuation. But to 
strip a thing, to divest it of material conditions and individuating principles, 
is to abstract. Therefore the agent intellect forms ideas by abstraction. 


Arg. IL.” It is of the nature of cognitive faculties that when some object is 
presented to them, each considers in that object its formal and proper object, 


87 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 84, a. 7, q. 85, a. 1. 
88 Above q. I, a. I, nn. V, VI. 

®° Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 79, a. 3. 

” Cf. I, q. 85, a. 2, ad 2. 
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the rest not being considered: as in an apple sight apprehends colour, taste 
not being attended to, but taste apprehends flavour, colour not being 
attended to. But phantasm presents to the intellect its object, namely the 
universal, for the nature of universals lies hidden in singulars. Therefore in 
phantasm, the intellect considers the universal, the rest which are adjacent 
to phantasm not being considered. But the rest which is involved in 
phantasm are the material conditions themselves and individuating 
principles. Thus in phantasm, the intellect considers the universal, the 
material conditions and individuating principles being left behind. But to 
consider only the universal, the individuating conditions being left behind, 
is to abstract. — Therefore the intellect forges ideas by abstraction from the 
conditions of matter and individuating principles.*! 


IV. — Two kinds of abstraction. — It should be noted that there are two 
kinds of abstraction: one of the agent intellect, which draws species from 
phantasms, and another of the possible intellect, which considers the 
quiddity of a thing absolutely, prescinding from individuating conditions, 
e.g., if the quiddity of man is considered, abstracting from this or that man. 
— The first is a true production of the intelligible species; but the second 
supposes that the intelligible species is already abstracted, and this having 
been had considers the thing absolutely, not attending to particulars: 
therefore it occurs not by real stripping, but by the negation of attention, or 
consideration, to singulars. Concerning this what we noted in Logic is 
valid.°? 


The second is related to the first as effect to cause. — The first is effective 
of species, not cognitive of object; but the second is cognitive of object, not 
effective of species. 


*! This theory, because it is based on experience, is pleasing to many even outside the 
Scholastics. "Without decisively taking sides for any of these theories, we will say 
however that the one which seems to us the simplest, the least conjectural, the closest 
to the facts, is the Aristotelian theory of the active intellect." P. Janet, n. 196. — 
Whether the opinion which H. Bergson most recently proposes differs much from the 
Aristotelian theory. "A theory of knowledge almost identical to that of Aristotle is 
implied in the 'pure perception’ of Mr. H. Bergson." E. Peillaube, Revue de 
Philosophie, Oct. 1906, p. 428. But we think this is minimally the case. 

» Logic., pp. 34-35. 
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Some recent thinkers, among whom Rabier,?* contend that both abstractions 
are a contradictory and false process because it would be to think something 
and yet abstain from thinking the same. 


But they do not understand true abstraction as the Scholastics assert it. "The 
intellect abstracts those things which are in sensibles, not indeed 
understanding them to be separate, but understanding them separately or 
apart... If Socrates is musical and white, we can understand whiteness, while 


understanding nothing of music."°4 — 


"To abstract happens in two ways: in 
one way by way of composition and division, as when we understand 
something to be in another, or separate from it. In another way by way of 
simplicity, as when we understand one thing, considering nothing of 
another. Therefore to abstract by intellect those things which according to 
reality are not abstract, according to the first mode of abstraction, is not 
without falsity. But to abstract by the intellect in the second way, those 
things which are not abstract according to reality, does not involve falsity, as 
is manifestly apparent in the senses. For if we understand, or say, that colour 
is not in the coloured apple, or is separate from it, there will be falsity in 
opinion, or in speech. But if we consider colour and its property, thinking 
nothing of the coloured apple, or if we express by voice what we 
understand, it will be without falsity of opinion and speech; for apple is not 
of the nature of colour. And therefore nothing prevents colour from being 
understood, while nothing is being understood of apple. Similarly, I say that 
those things which pertain to the species of any material thing, for instance 
of stone or of man or of horse, can be considered without the individual 
principles, which are not of the nature of the species. And this is to abstract 
the universal from the particular, or the intelligible species from phantasms, 
namely to consider the nature of the species without consideration of the 
individual principles, which are represented through phantasm."*> 


Hence the axiom is understood: There is no lie in those who abstract.®° 


°3 Psychol., p. 308. 

°4 St. Thomas, III. De Anima, lect. 12. 

°5 St. Thomas, I, q. 85, a. 1, ad. 1. 

°6 "Tn this operation there can be no error, because one neither denies nor affirms: so 
that there is nothing clearer than this axiom of the School: Who makes a precision 
does not make a lie: There is no falsehood in abstraction (abstrahentium non est 
mendacium)." Bossuet, Logic, bk. I, ch. XXIII. 
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V. — On the order observed in the acquisition of primitive ideas. — 
The ideas which are acquired first are more common and universal. 


Arg. I. Everything going from potency to act first arrives at imperfect act, 
intermediate between potency and perfect act, and then at perfect act. But 
the intellect passes from potency to act, and its perfect act is clear and 
distinct cognition, but its imperfect act is indistinct cognition: for he who 
knows indistinctly is still in potency to know the principle of distinction. 
Therefore the intellect knows indistinctly before distinctly. But to know 
indistinctly is to know the more common, but to know distinctly is to know 
the less common. Therefore what we know first are more common things. 
But ideas correspond to cognition. Therefore the first ideas are more 
common. 


The reason for this assertion: To know indistinctly is to know the more 
common, is not difficult to understand. To know something in which many 
things are contained without proper knowledge of the individuals is to know 
under a certain confusion: thus a whole can be known in confusion without 
distinct and clear cognition of the parts. But to know distinctly that which is 
contained in the universal whole is to have cognition of a less common 
thing; just as to know animal indistinctly is to know it insofar as it is animal, 
to know animal distinctly is to know it as rational or irrational, as it is man 
or lion. 


Arg. II. The intellect follows sensitive cognition. But according to sense we 
first judge the more common than the less common: both according to 
place, as, when something is seen from afar, it is first perceived to be body 
than to be animal, and it is first perceived to be animal than to be man; — 
and according to time, because children from the beginning first distinguish 
man from non-man, than this man from another, and therefore they call all 
men fathers, but later they determine each one. — Therefore also according 
to intellect more common things are apprehended before less common 
things.” 


VI. — On the first of all ideas. But what is more common and more 
indistinct is being in general. — Therefore the first idea that is produced is 


TT. g. 85, a. 3. 
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the idea of common and indistinct being. We are speaking of a certain rough 
and imperfect idea, for the scientific idea of being, as it is compared in 
Ontology, requires many previous cognitions. Afterwards, the idea of a less 
common and more distinct being is formed, e.g. of substantial being, and 
then the idea of even more contracted being, and so on. — By seeing, e.g., 
the limits in things, it apprehends the idea of the finite; by removing limits, 
it produces the idea of the infinite; by knowing body and again removing 
body and transferring reality to a higher order, it apprehends the incorporeal 
and spiritual; by seeing something which begins and needs another to begin, 
it gathers the ideas of effect and cause. On these again in Ontology. 


VII. — On the formation of other ideas. But the intellect can by its own 
power make the primitive ideas acquired through abstraction clearer, 
compose and divide them, and form judgments; from compared judgments 
elicit reasonings, and in this way produce new ideas for itself. From 
primitive ideas it can forge new ones, whether by analogy, or synthesis, or 
analysis, or by removal from corporeal things, or by comparison to 
corporeal things, as we will again declare below, concerning the object of 
the human intellect. 


Moreover, given the occasion, we explain how different concepts are 


formed, e.g. the concept of creation,®* the concept of space” and time, 
102 


100 


the concept of prime matter,'®! substantial form,! etc. 


VIII. — On generalization. Abstraction is followed by generalization, 
namely the operation which forms universals. But what the universal is, 
how many kinds there are, by what acts it is constituted, we have 
extensively expounded in Logic, pp. 217-224, especially nn. V-VIII. 


°8 Vol. II, p. 52. 

% Tbid., p. 209. 

1 Tbid., pp. 219, 226. 
101 Thid., pp. 128-129. 
102 Tbid., 138-139. 
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ARTICLE SIX. 


ON THE WAY IN WHICH PHANTASMS CONCUR IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
THE INTELLIGIBLE SPECIES’ 


I. — The question. It is already established that phantasms concur in 
some way in the production of ideas, but it is asked whether they are 
instruments, and, this being supposed, how they are instruments. 


Some hold that phantasms do not cooperate efficiently in the formation of 
ideas, but only occasionally: Suarez seems to be of this opinion. 


Thomists and many others admit that phantasms indeed concur 
instrumentally; but concerning the way in which they are instruments, there 
is remarkable disagreement. We will examine the whole controversy 
through various conclusions. Therefore let it be... 


II. — First conclusion: Phantasms concur as instruments of the agent 
intellect in the production of intelligible species. 


It is proved by the authority of St. Thomas: "In the reception by which the 
possible intellect receives the species of things from phantasms, phantasms 
are related as instrumental and secondary agent; but the agent intellect as 
principal and primary agent, and therefore the effect of the action is left in 
the possible intellect according to the condition of both and not according to 
"104 ___"And thus it is clear that the agent 
intellect is the principal agent which produces the similitudes of things in 


the condition of only one of them. 


the possible intellect; but phantasms which are received from external 


things are as it were instrumental."! 


103 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 85, a. 1, ad 4; Cajetan, In I, q. 79, a. 3; Bafiez, In I, q. 75. a. 5 
and q. 79, a. 3; Suarez, De Anima book IV, ch. I; Conimbricenses, III De Anima, ch. 
5, q. 1, a. 3; John of St. Thomas, Phil. Nat, Il, P. q. 10, a. 2; Liberatore, On 
Intellectual Knowledge, vol. I, ch. VII, a. II; Zigliara, Psychol. book IV, ch. II. a.V; 
Pesch, Psychol., n. 833; Lorenzelli, Psychol. Intellect. Gredt.p. 407.33 

104 Disputed Questions, q. 10 On Truth., a. 21. ad. 7. 

105 Quodlib. 8, a. 3. 
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It is proved by reason. Three hypotheses can be imagined: either phantasm 
is the principal cause, or only an occasion, or an instrumental cause. But the 
first and second are certainly to be rejected. Therefore it remains that 
phantasm is an instrumental cause. 


The major is clear from sufficient enumeration, for every agent is either a 
cause per se, or a cause per accidens: but a cause per accidens is an 
occasion, while a cause per se is either principal or instrumental. — Proof 
of the minor: 1° It has already been established that a phantasm of the 
sensitive order is not the principal cause of an immaterial and spiritual 
thing. 2° If phantasm is a mere occasion, it serves only for this, that at its 
presence the soul by its own power and by itself alone forges ideas. But the 
soul does not act except insofar as it is in act. Therefore, if phantasm is only 
an occasion, the soul is already in act, and already has ideas, and thus we 
fall back into the error of innatism. 


IM. — What is understood by Illumination of the agent intellect. — 
Opinions. Therefore it must be held that phantasm is an instrument. Up to 
this point agreement is considered not difficult; but diversity of opinions 
begins as soon as the way in which phantasm is an instrument must be 
explained. It is of the nature of every instrument that it be elevated and 
receive some influx from the principal cause. Therefore that influx of the 
agent intellect on phantasms must be assigned. Moreover, the action of the 
intellect on sensible species is frequently called illumination by St. Thomas, 
a metaphor taken from bodily light which renders colours actually visible; 
but phantasms are related to the intellect as colours are to sight. 


But illumination in general can be distinguished as twofold: one formal, the 
other objective. Formal, when light inheres in the illuminated thing itself; 
objective, when light, although it does not inhere in the object itself, 
nevertheless makes it appear from the extrinsic assistance of light. We have 
an example in the opinion of those Scholastics who posited that light does 
not inhere in the coloured thing itself, but only in the air: therefore air, 
according to them, would be illuminated formally, but colour objectively. 


Cajetan thinks that phantasms are illuminated objectively by the intellect; 
namely the intellect, although it does not inhere in phantasm, nevertheless is 
joined to it, and through the extrinsic assistance of its light makes the 
intelligible object appear in the nature of intelligibility, in the way in which 
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sunlight makes opaque bodies appear, although they are not in themselves 
luminous. Lorenzelli also holds this. 


Others on the contrary admit that phantasms are illuminated formally: 
namely something of spiritual light is derived from the agent intellect into 
phantasms, and phantasms are illuminated, in almost the same way in which 
diaphanous bodies are illuminated, when that light penetrates and inheres in 
them. 


Others reject both formal and objective illumination and admit only radical 
illumination. But this arises from the conjunction of imagination with 
intellect. From the fact that phantasy is rooted in the same essence in which 
the agent intellect is, it produces illuminated phantasms, that is, those 
suitable for the agent intellect to abstract species from them, and this 
suitability renders phantasm intelligible in act. — Thus Ferrariensis; which 
opinion Cardinal Zigliara seems in some way to report. 


Finally, others teach that the agent intellect does not place in phantasms 
anything habitual or radical by which they become intelligible in 
themselves, but only a motion or certain impression by which the phantasm 
is moved and elevated and subordinated to the agent intellect; thus as an 
instrument, it is made suitable for producing species, just as an axe is made 
suitable by art for producing artifacts. For this reason, the agent intellect is 
called like an art by Aristotle. Thus especially John of St. Thomas. Which 
opinion is also taught by Bajfiez, the Complutenses, and many others. 


In this opinion, as they explain, the object is not intelligible in act before the 
production of the intelligible species, but only in the species does the thing 
become intelligible. Therefore nothing of spiritual light is derived into 
phantasms to inhere in them; nevertheless, phantasm concurs, insofar as the 
agent intellect uses it as an elevated instrument, and through the object of 
phantasm is determined to abstract certain species. These things having 
been premised, it is established 


IV. — Second conclusion: For phantasms to concur with the agent 
intellect, radical illumination does not suffice. 


From the fact that intellect and imagination are rooted in the same essence, 
it indeed follows that imagination becomes more powerful, and hence it is 
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also had that phantasm can be elevated through the motion of the intellect. 
St. Thomas always supposes this radical illumination,'°° but nowhere does 
he assert that it alone suffices. Nor indeed does it suffice. 


Arg. I. For the external sense is also rooted in the same soul in which the 
agent intellect is. Wherefore, if rooting in one essence alone sufficed, sense 
and sensible species could be said to be illuminated by the intellect. 


Arg. I. From phantasms, diverse and determinate species are educed. But 
the rooting of phantasy in the soul, since it is indifferent to all those 
phantasms, does not suffice for producing determinate species. Therefore 
illumination is incongruously explained by the mere rooting of phantasy and 
intellect in the same essence. 


Arg. IIL By reason of radical illustration phantasy and its act do not receive 
any immateriality or power exceeding the nature of corporeity, but still 
remain within the limits of singular and material things. Therefore this 
illumination does not render them more proportionate to immaterial species, 
and the difficulty always returns to how they can concur in producing a 
spiritual thing. 


V. — Third conclusion: The illumination of phantasms cannot be 
explained by objective appearance in phantasm from the extrinsic 
assistance of intellectual light. 


This extrinsic assistance either has a true and positive influx for producing 
objective appearance in phantasms, or it exerts no action. If none, that 
objective appearance is not given, and the hypothesis collapses; if it has a 
true action, we argue thus: Since every action requires a term, that action 
must have a term either in phantasm itself, or in the possible intellect, or in 
something next to phantasm itself. But none of these can be said. 
Therefore... First, the term is not in phantasm itself, otherwise, it would 
place something intrinsic in it, which the aforementioned opinion does not 
admit, which denies that any intrinsic change is derived from the intellect 
into phantasms. Second, the term is not in the possible intellect, because in 
it the species is already produced, but in the present, it is asked precisely 
how phantasms concur in its production. Third, the term is not in something 


106 Cf. I, q. 85, a.1. ad.4. 
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next to phantasm, as light is diffused in the air up to colour and remains 
contiguous to it. For the power derived from the agent intellect is spiritual. 
But spiritual power can no more be diffused around a corporeal thing than 


be immediately subjected in phantasm itself. Therefore. ..!°7 


VI. — Fourth conclusion: Formal illumination cannot be admitted by 
something of spiritual light derived from the intellect into phantasms 
and inhering in them, and rendering them actually intelligible. 


A phantasm is essentially material. But something spiritual can in no way be 
subjected or inhere in a material thing. Therefore it is repugnant that 
spiritual light inhere in the phantasm itself. 


Likewise, it is of the essence of a phantasm that it be intelligible only in 
potency, otherwise it would in no way be distinguished from intelligible 
species. Therefore, if through illumination it is rendered actually 
intelligible, it is intrinsically changed and is no longer a phantasm. 


Therefore the adversaries are constrained by this dilemma: either phantasms 
retain the same essence, or they are destroyed. If they cease and are 
destroyed, they do not concur in the production of species; if they retain the 
same essence, they cannot be the subject of immaterial light, nor become 
actually intelligible. 


VII. —Fifth conclusion: The agent intellect places in phantasm only 
something actual, namely a motion by which phantasm is elevated to 
produce intelligible species, in which first the object is represented in an 
immaterial and intelligible mode.'™ 


From what has been said, phantasm must concur in the production of 
species. But, since it is material, it cannot concur in a spiritual effect by its 
own power. Therefore it must receive from the agent intellect some power 
by which it is elevated. 


But again that power cannot be something radical, or something inhering in 
a permanent and habitual mode, as has been shown in the preceding. 
Therefore it is some spiritual power communicated by way of transient, or 


107 Cf. John of St. Thomas, loc. cit. 
108 Thus John of St. Thomas, loc. cit. 
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by way of motion. Therefore the agent intellect places in the phantasm some 
transient power or some motion by which phantasm is elevated to produce 
intelligible species as an instrument of the agent intellect, and thus 
phantasm and intellect mutually influence each other. For, as John of St. 
Thomas excellently expounds, "just as the power of the craftsman is 
determined by the axe to produce a sharp cut, and again the instrument is 
directed by art, that the cut may be made straight or circular; so the power 
of the agent intellect is determined by phantasm to elicit the species of such 
an object, or quiddity, and again phantasm from that motion and elevation 
of the agent intellect produces a species representing in an immaterial mode 
and without the conditions of matter that quiddity" 


VIII. — Two difficulties are elucidated. However, two things remain to 
be explained. In our opinion, transient spiritual power is received in 
corporeal phantasm, corporeal phantasm concurs in the production of a 
spiritual effect. Therefore, that this opinion may be more fully vindicated, it 
must be shown 1° that an elevated corporeal instrument can concur in the 
action of a spiritual cause; 2° that spiritual power by way of transient can be 
received in a corporeal subject. 


1° Theologians admit that a corporeal instrument can cooperate in the action 
of a spiritual cause. The fire of hell is corporeal and yet really acts on the 
spiritual substance of demons. Corporeal sacraments are divinely elevated 
to cause spiritual grace. If this happens supernaturally, when corporeal 
instruments are separate from the spiritual cause, it seems that it can happen 
naturally when the corporeal instrument and the spiritual cause are joined in 
one essence. For not only by theological examples but also philosophically 
can the matter be explained. Just as the body, because it is joined with the 
soul in one essence, can naturally influence the spiritual soul, so, it seems, 
sensible phantasm, because it is joined with the agent intellect in one 
essence, can naturally be elevated by it to concur in its spiritual action. 


2° Indeed complete and permanent spiritual power cannot be subjected in a 
material thing; because a perfect accident is for the sake of the subject in 
which it inheres, and therefore must be proportioned to it, whence in this 
case the axiom 1s verified: Whatever is received is received according to the 
mode of the receiver. But power communicated by way of transient is 
essentially transitory, essentially tends to a term; wherefore it must be 
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commensurate and proportioned to the term, not to the subject. Whence, 
since it is not for the sake of the subject, the axiom is not verified in this 
case: Whatever is received is received according to the mode of the subject. 


Therefore it is not repugnant that spiritual power be received in the 
corporeal; indeed this is necessary, that corporeal things be subordinated 
and joined to spiritual things, by which they must naturally be ruled and 
moved. 


IX. — Other difficulties are solved. 


1° An instrument must have a prior dispositive operation for the effect of 
the principal cause. But phantasm does not have a prior dispositive action. 
Therefore... 


Response: I deny the minor. Phantasm exercises a prior dispositive action, 
because it operates representatively, and of itself has the power of making a 
species similar to itself. Namely, phantasms can naturally insert species 
similar to themselves, and this is the prior dispositive operation; but that 
these species become spiritual, this comes from the superior elevating 
power, and this is the power which phantasms receive from the principal 
cause. 


2° A Phantasm is material. But the material cannot become spiritual. 
Therefore a phantasm cannot become a spiritual species or generate it. 


Response: Let the major pass. I distinguish the minor: The material cannot 
become spiritual positively and through subsistence, I concede; precisely 
and through abstraction, I deny. And I deny the consequence. 


The thing should not be conceived as if the same numerical phantasm were 
to fly from imagination into intellect and become spiritual; that indeed is 
repugnant; but it is not at all contradictory that the same object which was 
first represented in the external sense in an intentional mode, and afterwards 
in imagination in an even more perfect mode, can finally be represented in a 
spiritual mode through abstraction from phantasm. 


We let the major pass. However, it should be noted that a phantasm, 
although it is material and singular according to subjective being, 
nevertheless objectively contains the nature of the universal. Therefore in it 
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the universal (and hence the immaterial) exists not formally, but 
fundamentally. 


X. — Final difficulty: how the agent intellect is reduced to act. 


A cause must be assigned which reduces the agent intellect to act. 
Moreover, this is either God, or phantasm, or the intellect itself. But God, 
although He is the first moving cause, nevertheless is not the only cause; but 
phantasm does not reduce the intellect to act, otherwise the intellect would 
depend on phantasm, and would no longer be considered active. Finally, the 
reducing cause is not the agent intellect itself. This is shown thus: If the 
intellect reduced itself to act, it would operate independently of phantasms. 
But, when phantasms are lacking, it cannot operate. Therefore... 


Thus the operation of the agent intellect remains inexplicable. 


Response: The agent intellect, as active, is reduced to act by itself, always 
supposing the prior motion of God. 


Moreover to the major of the argument, it is responded: The agent intellect 
would operate independently of phantasms, in this sense that it would not be 
intrinsically changed by phantasms, I concede; in this sense that it would 
not have to suppose phantasms as objects on which it acts, I deny. Thus 
vegetative powers are active, and yet they suppose an object that they must 
transmute and, if such an object is lacking, their operation fails. So, the 
agent intellect, that it may be able to elicit action, requires the presence of 
phantasms. If phantasms are lacking, the intellect will cease from action, not 
from a defect of its own power, but from a defect of the required condition. 


XI. — More recent controversy about the agent intellect. V. Bernies 
strongly attacks the existence of the agent intellect, to whose objections 
Domet de Vorges, J. Gardair, A. Charousset respond. 


Therefore it is objected: 1° If there were an agent intellect, its existence 
would be known to us by consciousness and experience. But consciousness 
and experience do not testify to that existence. Therefore... 


Response: I distinguish the major: Its existence would be known to us by 
consciousness and experience, indirectly and through reasoning, I concede; 
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directly and as the immediate object of consciousness, I deny. I 
contradistinguish the minor, and deny the consequence. 


The soul in the present state is conscious that it understands, but it does not 
intuit its intellective faculty,' but infers its nature from its act. Just as from 
analysis of its act it proves that it has ideas, although it does not intuit ideas, 
so by experiencing that it understands dependently on phantasms, it infers 
that it enjoys some power which draws ideas from phantasms. It is a fact of 
consciousness and experience that "when someone tries to understand 
something he forms for himself some phantasms by way of examples in 
which he may as it were inspect what he strives to understand."!'° It is 
likewise a fact of consciousness and experience "that when the act of the 
imaginative power is impeded by injury of the organ, as in the frenzied, and 
similarly when the act of the memorative power is impeded, as in the 
lethargic, intellection itself is impeded."!'! Therefore consciousness and 
experience testify that our intellection depends on sensibles; moreover, no 
reason for that dependence can be given unless it is admitted that our ideas 
are formed from sensibles. On the other hand, it is clear that sensibles are 
not the proper and adequate cause of ideas: hence the necessity of some 
intellectual and active power that abstracts ideas from sensibles. Let the 
arguments by which the thesis has been established be recalled. 


Wherefore the existence of the agent intellect is indeed proved by the 
testimony of experience and consciousness, but through reasoning. 


2° The agent intellect, since it is a blind power, cannot forge ideas nor 
illuminate phantasm. 


Response: Although the agent intellect is not formally cognitive, it can be 
the cause of ideas, just as something can illuminate, although it is not 
formally light. — "Is it not strange that the phenomenon of light, for 
example the idea, is the fruit of darkness? — What an anomaly! A blind 
faculty creative of light! — Neither strangeness, nor anomaly. When you 
strike a match, you produce light. Is there light in the match and the 
striking? Not at all; therefore darkness in the cause, light in the effect. The 


'0 Cf. St. Thomas I. q. 87 and q. 88. 
NOT gq. 84. a. 7. 
"I! Thid. 
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same law in the phenomenon of vision: the heterogeneous produces the 
heterogeneous. Indeed, vision implies light, knowledge; the visual sense, 
which is its cause, implies neither knowledge nor light."!! 


3° The action of the agent intellect is inexplicable psychologically and 
metaphysically. 


Response: Although the action of the agent intellect was explained with 
difficulty, nevertheless the existence of that faculty should not be denied, if 
it is otherwise proved that that theory is the only hypothesis for explaining 
that fact of experience that our intellection depends on sensibles. Moreover, 
a suitable account of that action is given, as is clear from our conclusions 
about the illumination of the agent intellect and from the solution of 
difficulties. "Should one retain the agent intellect? Why not, if by this 


expression one designates the intellectual activity joining to produce the 


idea? This expression is as just as it is venerable."!3 


"2 A. Charousset, Revue de Philosophie, February 1906, p. 203 

'13 A. Charousset, loc. cit. p. 207. - For the rest cf. Revue de Philosophie, t. IV, pp. 
284, 568; t. V, 90, 226, 771; t. VI, 94 and VII, 533 and VIII, 193. - It is permitted to 
transcribe the singular testimony of A. Vacant: "One will allow me to confess it. | was 
several years without understanding the holy Doctor. I saw in this abstraction only a 
simple dissociation of the elements furnished by the senses. Therefore I was in the 
impossibility of explaining to myself the role attributed to sensible images and to 
intelligence in the formation of concepts. But since I have realized the absolute, 
universal and necessary character of intellectual knowledge, the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor has seemed to me to express in a very simple way an operation that 
we renew constantly in a conscious manner." - Comparative Studies on the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and on that of Duns Scotus, p. 134. Our doctrine is 
summarized in Thesis XIX approved by the S. Cong. of Studies July 27, 1914: "We 
therefore receive cognition from sensible things. But since the sensible is not 
intelligible in act except through the intellect formally understanding, some active 
power must be admitted in the soul, which abstracts intelligible species from 
phantasms." 
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ARTICLE SEVEN. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE AGENT INTELLECT TO THE POSSIBLE 
INTELLECT. 


I. — Influx of the agent intellect on the possible. 


We have shown that the agent intellect influences phantasms, using them as 
instruments; but moreover, according to St. Thomas, the agent intellect 
illuminates the possible intellect by manifesting first principles with its light 
and, mediately, those things which are known through principles. In what 
this illumination consists must be briefly investigated. 


II. — Conclusion: The agent intellect does not illuminate the possible 
intellect immediately but through the mediation of abstracted species in 
which the power of intellectual light shines.!!* 

It does not illuminate immediately, neither by knowing nor by producing 
some habitual light in the intellect. Not by knowing, because the agent 
intellect is not formally cognitive, as will soon be said. Not by producing 
some habitual light. For every habit is either acquired or infused. But an 
acquired cognitive habit is generated through cognitive acts, but the acts of 
the agent intellect are not cognitive; but an infused habit proceeds from God 
alone. Therefore the agent intellect cannot produce a habit, or habitual light, 
in the possible intellect. 


Therefore all the light that the agent intellect infuses into the possible 
intellect is taken from abstracted species. Species are immediately forged by 
the agent intellect from sensibles; whence it happens that in these species 
the object is intelligibly manifested, and intellectual light shines forth. 
Therefore through the mediation of species, through the mediation of their 
light, the agent intellect manifests objects to the possible intellect, and 


"4 Thus commonly the Thomists, especially John of St. Thomas, loc. cit. 
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influences all its acts and cognitions. This seems to be the express opinion 
of the Angelic Doctor: "The possible intellect cannot have actual cognition 
of principles except through the agent intellect; for cognition of principles is 
received from sensibles, but intelligibles cannot be received from sensibles 
except through the power of the agent intellect."!!° 


Ii. — Whether the agent intellect and the possible intellect are 
diverse powers. 


Some, like Avicenna, and Averroes, posited that the agent intellect is a 
substance separate from our soul, and that there is one for all men. Which 
error has already been refuted elsewhere.!!® The Nominalists, especially 
Ockham and Gabriel Biel, although they admit that the agent intellect is 
something of the soul, nevertheless assert that the agent intellect and 
possible intellect of the same man are simply the same power and do not 
differ in reality. The Cartesians, Rosmini, Gioberti, and whoever denies that 
ideas are acquired from sensibles through abstraction, have embraced this 
opinion. Some of the Scholastics think that virtual distinction suffices; or, in 
other words, that the agent intellect and the possible intellect are diverse 
functions of the same faculty. However the more eminent Scholastics after 
BI. Albert, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventure defend the real distinction. 


IV. — Conclusion: The agent intellect and the possible intellect are 
two really distinct powers. 


It is proved. From the Aquinate himself: "Sometimes they posit four 
intellects, namely the agent intellect, the possible, and in habit, and the 
acquired; of which four intellects the agent and possible are diverse powers, 
just as also in all things there is one active power and another passive; but 
the other three are distinguished according to three states of the possible 
intellect."!!7 


But when he affirms that they are diverse powers, he does not understand 
this of virtual distinction, otherwise intellect and memory and reason would 


"5 St. Thomas, q. De Anima, a. 4, ad. 6. 
"6 Cf. vol. IL, pp. 479-480. 
"TT. gq. 79, a. 10. 
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be diverse powers, which nevertheless he absolutely denies. Therefore he 
intends real distinction. 


Even more clearly in II. Sentences: "Nor again do I say that these two, 
namely agent intellect and possible, are one power diversely named 
according to diverse operations. because whatever operations are reduced to 
diverse principles, it is impossible to reduce them to the same power. But 
since to receive understood species, which is of the possible intellect, and to 
make them intelligible, which is of the agent intellect, cannot belong 
according to the same; but to receive belongs to something according as it is 
in potency, and to make according as it is in act, IT IS IMPOSSIBLE THAT 
THE AGENT AND POSSIBLE NOT BE DIVERSE POWERS."!!8 


It is proved by reason. Powers are diversified from the formally diverse 
mode in which they are related to their object. But to be related to the object 
as agent and transmuting and to be related as passive and transmuted are 
formally diverse modes. Therefore the agent intellect, which is transmuting, 
and the possible intellect, which is transmuted, are really diverse powers. 


BI. Albert the Great proposes the argument thus. "It is impossible for the 
same thing according to the same to be moving and moved. But the rational 
soul according to the agent intellect is moving, according to the possible is 
moved. Therefore it is impossible for the agent intellect and possible to be 
the same."!!9 

But although there are two intellects, nevertheless there is not a twofold 
understanding, for the agent intellect does not understand formally, but only 
efficiently. 


"It does not follow that there is a twofold understanding in man," says the 


Angelic Doctor, "because for one understanding it is necessary that both of 


these operations concur."!?° 


"8 TT Sent., dist. 17, q. 2, a. 1.— Cf. Aristotle III De Anima, text. 19 
9 BI. Albert the Great, De Homine, Tract. 1, q. 53, a. 4. 
120 St. Thomas, Disputed Questions, De Anima, a. 4, ad. 8. 
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Therefore cognition is completed by two really distinct powers, one which 
is related as efficiently cognitive, namely as causative of species, the other 
which is formally intellective and productive of the mental word.!?! 


V. —The agent intellect is in no way a cognitive power. 


Although some of the Scholastics, like Bl. Albert, Scotus, and Cajetan seem 
to admit that the agent intellect is a cognitive power, the common opinion 
denies it. And rightly so. 


For that intellect cannot be called cognitive whose action is not intellection; 
for no intellectual cognition other than intellection is conceived. 


But the action of the agent intellect is not intellection. Therefore the agent 
intellect is not cognitive. 


Proof of the minor. The action of the agent intellect is abstraction, or 
production of intelligible species. But production of intelligible species is 
not intellection; for intellection requires vivid and actual representation of 
the object as actually known, but intelligible species is representation only 
in the habitual state. Therefore the action of the agent intellect is not 
intellection. 


Therefore that faculty is intellective causally, insofar as it forges the idea, 
but not formally, because it does not elicit intellection. 


VI. — Various functions of the agent intellect. Four can be assigned: 1° 
to convert itself to phantasms, in which the universal is contained; 2° to 
illuminate phantasms, as has been explained in the preceding article; 3° to 
abstract intelligible species from phantasms; 4° to illuminate the possible 
intellect. Each of these is clear from what has been said. 


"2! "The active intellect is an efficient cause which produces the intelligible species 
necessary for the act of cognition; the possible intellect, that is to say, the 
understanding, is the faculty which, as a result of the production of the intelligible 
species by which it has undergone information, accomplishes the cognitive act and 
unfolds the actual thought of an object. Now, producing an intelligible form and 
receiving it, acting by efficiency and knowing, are irreducible acts. Therefore the 
faculties which emit them are irreducible in their turn." Card. Mercier, Psychol. n. 
172. 
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VII. — What are the operations of the possible intellect. 


Since therefore intellection belongs to the possible intellect alone, it is asked 
what are the operations of understanding. We have assigned three in Logic: 
first, simple apprehension, by which the quiddity of a thing is understood, 
without however anything being affirmed or denied of it; to which operation 
corresponds the utterance of simple words. Second, judgment, or 
composition and division, by which we understand things by coupling one 
to another, whether by affirming or denying: to which operation 
corresponds speech properly so called, which is made only through 
propositions. Third, reasoning by which we know one thing from another 
known: to which operation corresponds vocal discourse and argumentation. 
According to that threefold operation, there are three parts of Logic. 


But more recent thinkers raise a difficulty. The Cartesians think that 
judgment is an act not of intellect but of will. It is indeed true that the will 
applies the intellect to make judgment and, indeed exercises special 
influence when the object is not evident: therefore judgment is imperatively 
from the will. But formally and elicitively it is of the intellect. For since 
judgment is the act in which formal truth is properly and perfectly found, it 
must be of that faculty whose proper object is truth. But truth is the proper 
and specifying object of the intellect. Therefore... 


The Kantians contend that the first operation of the intellect is not simple 
apprehension, but judgment. But how much they err from the truth is not 
difficult to show. It is for judgment to bind, couple, compose, and divide 
simple concepts. But the act of binding presupposes elements to be bound. 
Just as therefore a mason does not couple unless he already has stones to be 
coupled, so the intellect does not judge unless it first has concepts to be 
coupled. It is therefore evident that apprehension is prior to judgment. 


Let what we have discussed about the acts prerequisite to judgment be 
recalled.!?? However, that opinion exhibits something true with respect to 
certain ideas: for there are many ideas which are produced from various 
judgments coupled together. Therefore they are posterior to the judgment in 
which they are produced. But on the other hand they are prior to the 


'2 Logic, pp. 119-120. 
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judgment which will be composed from them. Namely, when they are 
assumed as elements of judgment, their apprehension will be prior to 
judgment, and thus it is universally verified that apprehension is prior to 
judgment and judgment is prior to reasoning. 


VIII. — On intellective attention. Among the various acts which are 
reduced to simple apprehension, attention is especially considered by 
moderns. There is a certain attention that has a place in every perception, 
even sensitive: for the subject must attend in order that perception be fully 
accomplished. About that, as also about conscious or unconscious 


'23 But on the other hand, one must 


sensations, we have discussed elsewhere. 
beware of the error of Condillac, de Laromiguiére, Taine, etc., who want all 
attention to be nothing but a more vivid sensation. On the contrary, there is 
spiritual and intellective attention, just as there is abstraction. Just as the 
mind can consider something separately from other things, and thus 
abstract, so it can reduce its application to inspecting one thing before 
others, as if fleeing from others in order to fix its gaze on knowing one 


object more accurately, and thus attend. 


Attention can happen in two ways, as the Angelic Doctor observes: 
"Sometimes indeed from this, that man has a will spontaneously turning 
away from consideration of such a principle...; in another way through the 
occupation of the mind with other things which it loves more, by which the 
mind is turned away from inspection of this principle."!™4 

Therefore a twofold attention is distinguished: one spontaneous and one 
natural, which originates from internal affections and necessities of life. 
"One can say that if attention has for its cause affective states which have 
for their causes tendencies, needs, appetites, it is connected, in the last 
analysis, to what is most profound in the individual, the instinct of 
conservation."!*5 — The other is voluntary, insofar as the act itself of 


attending is commanded by the will. "The act of reason can be considered in 


23 VoLIL, pp. 577, 588-590. 
4 TIL, q. 15, a. 1. 
25 Th. Ribot, Psychology of Attention. p. 43. 
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two ways: in one way as to exercise; and thus the act of reason can always 
be commanded: as when someone is ordered to attend, and use reason."!76 


Voluntary attention can be directed and cultivated, and hence becomes 
somewhat artificial, about whose exercise Ribot can be consulted.!2” 
However, this can be disturbed: hence morbid states of attention. 


They can happen either through excess (hypertrophy of attention). 
"Absolute predominance of a state, or group of states, which becomes 
stable, fixed, which cannot be dislodged from consciousness."!78 
Hypochondria, fixed ideas, etc. are referred to here. — Or through defect 
(atrophy of attention). "In the second group, I will include cases where 
attention cannot maintain itself nor often even constitute itself... One finds 
numerous examples of this in hysterics, people affected with irritable 
weakness, convalescents, apathetic and insensible subjects, in drunkenness, 
in the state of extreme fatigue of body or mind."!”° 

On all these things Ribot should be consulted, but read cautiously, for the 
philosopher, certainly excellent, but addicted to rationalism and positivism, 
is altogether unequal to understanding spiritual, and supernatural 
phenomena, e.g. the ecstasies of saints. 


IX. — On the conversion of the possible intellect to phantasms. The 
agent intellect is said to abstract from phantasms, but the possible intellect 
is said to convert itself to phantasms. The necessity of this conversion is 
inculcated more than once by the Angelic Doctor. The object of our 
intellect, as will be shown below, is the quiddity of material things. But the 
quiddity of material things does not exist except in the individual. Therefore 
the intellect, that it may attain its proper object, must convert itself to 
individuals, and consequently to phantasms in which singulars are 
represented. Hence it is that, when we try to understand something, we form 
phantasms in which we inspect, and as it were explore, the truth of 
singulars. But this conversion can be explained in two ways, as Bafiez 
expounds: "First, that the intellect itself is converted over sensitive powers 


26 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 17, a. 6. 
"7 Th. Ribot, Op. cit. ch. IL. 
128 Op. cit. ch. III, p. 117. 

29 Thid., pp. 118-119. 
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by way of a certain reflection, knowing singulars which are represented 
there. This conversion is indeed had in explicit cognition of singulars, but is 
by no means required in the direct act by which the quiddity of a thing is 
attained. In the second way, that the soul through intellect knows universal 
nature itself; but through sensitive power knows the singular. And in this 
sense the expositors of St. Thomas commonly accept it. 


"But if someone should object: Therefore according to this doctrine the 
intellect does not know nature as existing in some particular, but rather the 
imaginative power itself knows this. It is responded by denying the 
consequence; rather, just as the imaginative power knows accident, as 
existing in substance, although it does not know substance itself, for only 
the intellect knows that; so conversely the intellect can know universal 
nature according to the mode of existing in some particular, although it does 
not see the singular itself, which the imaginative power sees. For we do not 
say that the intellect knows nature as existing in some particular as in a 
thing seen; but that it sees nature according to the mode which it has in 
some particular but by way of universal form, when the imaginative power 
knows the singular itself."!°° 


To which it is opportune to add these things. Intelligible species, although 
they represent universal nature, nevertheless are drawn from singular 
phantasms. Therefore since they depend in some way on singulars in their 
production, they cannot totally prescind from connotation of singulars. 
Therefore in every cognition intelligible species, although it does not 
represent determinately some singular, nevertheless necessarily imports 
some connotation of the singular from which it was abstracted. Therefore 
cognition of this idea cannot be had except through some connotation or 
order to the singular, and consequently through some conversion to it. 


130 Bafiez, Comment. in I, q. 84, a. 4. 
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QUESTION THREE. 


On the mental word!?! 


The intelligible species having been produced, intellection is not yet had, 

which is perfected in the mental word alone. Whence, the questions about 
impressed species having been solved, the discussion passes to expressed 
species, which is the term of cognition. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ON THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF THE MENTAL WORD. 


I. — Threefold word. When the intellect actually understands, four 
things are present to us: 1° intellective power; 2° impressed species, which 
constitutes the intellect in the nature of proximate and complete principle; 
3° intellection, or proper action of the intellect, which attains the object 
itself; 4° term of intellection itself, or word or concept. 


Word in general is distinguished as threefold: exterior word, or word of the 
mouth; and imagined word, and mental word, or word of the heart, about 
which we are treating here. Word of the mouth is voice significative of 
internal concept; but imagined word is similitude, or exemplar, of oral word 
existing in phantasy; finally mental word is the internal concept itself which 
is manifested by oral word. 


‘31 St. Thomas should especially be consulted, I, q. 27, a. 1, q. 34, a. 1, q. 87, a. 1; I-II, 
q. 93, a. 1, ad 2; Disputed Questions, De Potent, q. 8, a. 1, a. 9, a. 5, q. 9, De Veritate, 
a, 1; Quodlib. 5, a. 9; Opusc. 13 and opusc. 14. Cf. John of St. Thomas, Phil. Nat. Il. 
P. q. XI, a. II. 
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Because exterior word, since it is sensible, is better known to us than 
interior word, according to the imposition of the name vocal word is called 
word before interior word; but as to the thing mental word is prior. For oral 
word does not have the nature of word unless it refers to some concept by 
way of sign. But sign supposes the thing which it signifies. Therefore oral 
word presupposes concept, or mental word. 


External words signify only by the pleasure of men, whence they are related 
to us like certain artifacts. But in artifacts, first is the intention of the end; 
second, the excogitation or imagination of the form of the artifact; third, the 
artifact itself produced: so likewise, first, is the internal concept itself, or 
word of the mind, second, the exemplar of exterior word, and this is called 
interior word, which has the image of voice; and exterior word expressed, 
which is called word of voice.!*? 


II. — Definition of mental word. Of the nature of mental word there are 
two things, according to St. Thomas, namely: 1° that it be the ratio and 
similitude of the thing understood, and 2° that it be always something 
proceeding from the intellect and existing in the intellect. Therefore it can 
be defined: Expressed similitude of the actually understood object, 
generated by the intellect, which is the intrinsic term of intellection. 


1° It is an image of the object, but of the object as it is actually understood, 
an image which is expressed from impressed species. When the one 
understanding and the thing understood are really the same, the word is the 
image of the thing understood. 2° Generated by the mind, for word indeed 
proceeds from the mind as a certain spiritual offspring, whence it is called 
concept. 3° Intrinsic term, that it may be distinguished from extrinsic and 
objective term, or the object itself which is expressed through the word. 


Ii. — Hence it appears how great a difference there is between 
intelligible species and mental word. Intelligible species is the principle of 
intellection, but word is the term. Impressed species is the cause and parent 
of a word. For the intellect is fecundated by intelligible species, and breaks 
forth into act and begets words. 


12 Cf. q. 9, De Verit., a.1. 
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Therefore intelligible species and words are related to each other as 
principle and term, as cause and effect. But cause and effect, principle and 
end, are really distinguished. Moreover, those things are really distinct 
which are elicited by a different faculty. But intelligible species is produced 
by the agent intellect, but word by the possible intellect, which are two 
really distinct faculties. Therefore... 


IV. — Two questions. It is asked 1° whether a word is distinguished from 
intellection; — 2° whether in every intellection it is produced. These two 
questions have raised many notable controversies both among philosophers 
and among theologians. 


V. — Conclusion: Intellection really differs from word. Against Suarez, 
Vasquez, and many others. 


It is proved from St. Thomas: "Word is the term of intellectual operation, for 
the intellect by understanding conceives and forms word."!*? But term is 
really distinguished from the action which produces it, just as effect is really 
distinguished from cause. — "The one understanding in understanding can 
have order to four things, namely to the thing which is understood, to the 
intelligible species by which the intellect is made in act, to its own 
understanding and to the conception of the intellect, which conception 


indeed differs from the three aforementioned." !34 


It’s proved by reason. That to which intellection is immediately terminated 
must be really distinct from it; for unless it really differed, every intellection 
would be really terminated to itself, and thus would be really reflexive. But 
intellection is per se first and immediately terminated to mental word, but 
not immediately to external object, which is not present in the intellect 
according to itself. Therefore mental word is really distinct from 
intellection. 


VI. — Difficulty is solved. Intellection is that by which intellect is 
constituted in second act. But through word intellect is constituted in second 
act. — Therefore word is intellection itself. 


53 TV Contra Gent., Ch. 11. 
34 Q. 8, De Potentia, a. 1. 
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Response: I distinguish the major: Intellection is that by which intellect is 
constituted in second act formally, I concede; that by which it is constituted 
in second act terminatively, I deny. — I contradistinguish the minor: 
Through word intellect is constituted in second act terminatively, I concede; 
in second act formally, I deny; and I deny the conclusion. — Intellect is 
made in second act in two ways: 1° through that which is actually and 
formally understanding, and this is intellection, just as generally every cause 
is actually and formally causing through action; 2° through that which 
terminates and completes action, and this term is mental word. But 
intellection and its term are really distinguished, otherwise every 
intellection would be reflexive, as has been said. 


VII. — Whether intellection is the production of words. The action by 
which a word is formed is commonly called by the Scholastics diction, 
because through it the mind expresses and says the object within itself. But 
they ask whether diction is really distinguished from intellection. 


Those who hold that word does not differ from intellection, on the contrary, 
introduce a distinction between diction and intellection. — But Cajetan, 
Bafiez, John of St. Thomas and Thomists commonly, want there to be one 
and the same action by which we understand the object and by which we 
express its word. 


VIII. — Conclusion: Diction, or expression of the word, is not an 
action really distinct from intellection, but only modally. 


It is proved by St. Thomas: "That to say in us not only signifies to 
understand, but to understand with this that it is to express some conception 
from oneself, nor can we otherwise understand unless by expressing such a 
conception, and therefore all understanding in us, properly speaking, is 
saying."!3 

It is proved by reason. Since the word is the image of the thing, not in any 
way whatever, but of the thing as actually understood, a word cannot be 
begotten unless the thing is rendered actually understood. But the thing 
cannot be rendered actually understood except through understanding itself 
and being understood. Therefore word cannot be produced except through 


135 q. 4 De Veritate, a. 2, ad. 5. Gredt, t. 1., P. III. 
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understanding itself and being understood. Therefore by the same action, 
the thing is understood and the word is formed. 


Indeed in reality, the expression of word is an action of the possible 
intellect; but it is difficult to conceive an operation of the possible intellect 
which is not intellection, just as an action of the will which is not some 
volition is not reckoned. For what is a mental word? A manifestation of the 
thing in the intellect. But what is to be manifested to the intellect, if not to 
be understood by it? Therefore production of words can be nothing else 
really than intellection. 


However, diction and intellection differ according to mode. For intellection 
implies only the relation of the one understanding to the thing understood. 
But the thing understood does not necessarily draw its origin from the one 
understanding; wherefore in intellection, the notion of origin is not 
imported. But diction notes the relation of the one saying to the thing said, 
or to word. But every word draws origin from the one saying, just as every 
locution from the one speaking, and every begotten from the begetter. 
Hence diction imports the notion of origin, which intellection does not 
involve. And this distinction has importance especially in Theology, because 
it is said of the divine relations, that the Word has its origin from the Father. 


IX. — Whether there can be intellection without word produced. It is 
therefore established that every diction is intellection; but it is asked 
whether by equal right every intellection is diction. 


Rosmini contends that word is elicited only in reflexive cognition. But 
Scholastics commonly teach that word is always and in every created 
intellection formed; however, they dispute whether a word is also produced 
in the beatific vision. Many theologians with Suarez affirm, but most 
Thomists reply that word is not elicited when the divine essence is 
maximally present to the intellect and maximally intelligible. It is not ours 
to settle the theological question at present; let it suffice to consider the 
matter philosophically. 


X.— Conclusion: In every created intellection (except perhaps the 
intuitive intellection by which the blessed see God) mental word is 
formed. 
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It is proved by St. Thomas: "Whoever understands, from this very fact that 
he understands, something proceeds within him which is the conception of 
the thing understood, coming from intellective power and proceeding from 
its knowledge. Which conception indeed voice signifies, and is called word 
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of the heart, signified by word of the mouth. "Always when 


something is actually understood, word is formed."!*” 

It is proved by reason. Every actual intellection requires that the object be 
intimately present to the intellect, not only in the nature of intelligible thing 
in first act, but in the nature of term actually known. But the object of every 
intellection other than the beatific vision either is not within the intellect 
according to itself; or if it is present according to itself, it is not sufficiently 
actual to be a known term: for no creature has this that it is essentially a 
term actually known. Therefore every created intellection demands that the 
object be united to the intellect through an image of itself as actually 
known. But this image is not an intelligible species, which is only a habitual 
representation and constitutes the intellect in first act of understanding. 
Therefore another species is required, more actual, more vivid, or mental 
word, by which the thing becomes known in second act. Therefore in every 
created intellection word, or expressed species, is formed. 


But in intuitive vision, the Thomists say that word is not required. For the 
divine essence is intimately and according to itself present to the blessed 
intellect; according to itself it is maximally actual, nor can it become more 
actual. Therefore it alone can terminate cognition in act. Moreover, word is 
a similitude of the thing understood; but no created thing can be an adequate 
similitude of the divine essence. Therefore the vision of the divine essence, 
far from requiring, actually excludes word. To those objecting that there is 
no action without a produced term they respond that this should be 
understood of action which is essentially motion and a way to a term, but 
not of action which is perfect act and ultimate actuality, like intellection. 
But theologians deal with these things. 


XI. — Intellection is not strictly of the predicament of physical action. 
On the occasion of this difficulty, the Thomists show that intellection is not 


1367 qi 27 aa. I 
'57 Opusc. XIV. 
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in the strict sense of the predicament of action, but rather of the genus of 
quality. For predicamental action says something flowing with motion, and 
is related correlatively to passion. But intellection is neither something 
flowing in itself, nor does it essentially say passion, but imports only 
perfection. For intellection is not ordered to an extrinsic product, but to 
perfecting the operator himself; and according to itself is the perfection 
ultimately intended by the intellect. "Immanent action," says St. Thomas, "is 
not directly in the predicament of action."!*8 

Although therefore every predicamental operation requires a term, not 
therefore does every intellection essentially require a produced term. 


Intellection, therefore, like generally all immanent actions, because it is 
ordered to the well-being of its subject is reduced to the predicament of 
quality. However, it can be called action in the metaphysical sense, insofar 
as it is a true certain actuation and true activity, a true explication of 
intellectual energy. 


138 Opusc. XLVIII. 
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ARTICLE TWO. 


CERTAIN QUESTIONS ABOUT THE MENTAL WORD!” 


I. — Whether the mental word is the medium in which the thing is 
understood. A threefold medium can be distinguished: the medium under 
which, the medium by which, and the medium in which the thing is 
understood. — The medium under which is the light of the intellect, the 
medium by which is the intelligible species, the medium in which is that by 
which, when first known, another is known. But it should be recalled that 
word, like intelligible species, can be taken in two ways: 1° objectively, or 
as it is the image of the actually known object; 2° subjectively, as it is a 
certain thing, or subjective modification of the intellect. These things having 
been noted, it is established 


II. — Conclusion: The mental word, if considered as an image, is the 
medium in which the thing is understood; but not, if itis taken as a 
subjective modification of the intellect. 


It is proved. The medium in which is said to be that which is first known 
and the reason for knowing another. But these two things belong to the 
mental word. Therefore it is the medium in which. 


The minor is proved. As to the first part. That which is known prior is the 
first and immediate term of cognition. But what is the first and immediate 
term of cognition is the mental word, not the external object. Therefore... 
And indeed, what is first known by the intellect must be within the intellect 
itself; but this belongs to word only, in no way to object. 


As to the other part. The reason for knowing the thing is the form itself by 
which the thing becomes actually known. But the thing becomes actually 
known through the mental word, in which it is actually expressed. Therefore 


'89 Opuscul. XXIII. 
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word is the reason for knowing the thing. Under this respect therefore word 
is essentially representative, and is really the medium in which. 


But if it is inspected as a subjective modification and accident of the 
intellect, it cannot be known except reflexively, insofar as the intellect by a 
certain reflection returns to its own act; in which respect it is a certain 
spiritual thing, and is related like impressed species, namely it is that by 
which the thing is understood, but not that which is first understood. 
Therefore it can be called medium by which, but not medium in which. 


Ii.— A difficulty is met and it is shown that a word can be called 
medium in which without incurring the danger of idealism. We have 
asserted that word is the medium in which, or the first term of cognition, but 
hence there seems to be made a certain lapse into idealism. For if the word, 
and not object, is first understood, it is done with the objective reality of our 
cognitions. 


Response: Word, as image, effects one known with the thing which is 
known, just as matter has one being with form; wherefore they are not two 
things understood, but one. For there is one and the same ratio of quiddity, 
whether it is considered outside the mind, in the thing itself, or in word as it 
is image, since they do not differ except in mode of being. 


Therefore intellect and object are so assimilated through word that they 
become one understood being; hence the axiom: The intellect in 
understanding becomes all things. Since word is essentially representative, 
what is really attained and known is properly the object, but in word and 
through the mediation of word. 


It would indeed be idealism, if word taken subjectively were first known: 
because then there would not be the same motion into word and into object. 
That this may be understood, it should be recalled that there is a twofold 
motion by which the soul is borne into some image. There is one motion by 
which the soul tends to the image, as it is a certain thing, and another by 
which it arrives at the image, as it is the image of another. "The first motion 
by which someone is moved to the image, as it is a certain thing, is other 
than the motion which is to the thing; but the second motion which is to the 
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image, insofar as it is an image, is one and the same with that which is to 
the thing."!4° 


So the motion by which the mind is borne to word, as it is a certain thing, or 
subjective modification of the intellect, is certainly not the same motion by 
which it is led to the object; but a motion to word, as it is an image, does not 
differ from the motion by which the mind is borne to the thing itself, since 
thing and word are one understood. 


Hence the accusation of idealism is dissipated: cognition of word as 
representative is really cognition of object, and therefore is essentially 
objective. 


These things having been explained it appears with what truth and in what 
sense word is said to be that which is understood, that by which it is 
understood, that in which the thing is understood. It is that which is 
understood insofar as it is the term first known; it is that by which it is 
understood insofar as it is the instrument which the mind uses to understand 
another; it is that in which the thing is understood insofar as it is the reason 
for knowing the thing. 


IV.—On the difference between divine word and human. Three 
principal differences are assigned by St. Thomas:!4! 1° Human word is 
formable before it is formed. For word is then only formed, when we know 
the thing perfectly; but we do not immediately know the thing fully, but 
often need much inquiry. But the Word of God is always in act. 


2° Our word is imperfect; whence it happens that we cannot say all things 
which are in the soul in one word; hence we form many words that 
individual things may be expressed separately. But the Word of God is 
infinitely perfect, and being one expresses all things. 


3° Our word is not of the same nature with us; for it is produced through 
understanding, which indeed, as being an accidental operation, is diverse 
from the natural being of the soul. But in God, the word is of altogether the 
same nature with God. 


'40 St. Thomas, III. q. 25, a. 3 
'41 Tn Opuscul. 13, On the Difference between divine and human word. 
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In us, word is an accident, in God word is substance. 


V.—Whether our word is prior or posterior to understanding. 
According to diverse order, the word is posterior and prior to understanding. 
Under some respect, word is the last that the intellect can operate, since it is 
that to which cognition is terminated; in which respect understanding is 
prior to word. But under another respect word is prior. For word is that by 
which the object is had, or is the object itself expressed. But the object is 
prior to any action terminated to it. Therefore word is prior to the action 
terminated to it, namely, understanding. 


Simply however word is posterior. For since understanding is the 
production of word and word is as it were effect, simply word is last in the 
intellect, just as the effect is posterior to cause. Hence word is called the 
ultimate actuality in the intellectual order. 


VI.—In what way mental word surpasses impressed species. 
Impressed species is representation in the merely habitual state; but word is 
vivid and actual representation; whence it surpasses intelligible species as 
much as ultimate activity exceeds habitual state. Intelligible species is only 
impressed similitude, only speakable, only intelligible; word is expressed 
similitude, spoken similitude, understood similitude. Intelligible species 
does not have the nature of end, but of principle, but word is the last that the 
intellect can operate. 


VIL. — Whether word is illuminated by the agent intellect. It has been 
said, in the previous question, that the agent intellect influences the possible 
intellect, through the mediation of the light of intelligible species, and 
without that illumination of the agent intellect the possible intellect has no 
actual cognition of its object. Therefore in every actual intellection, and, 
consequently, in any production of word, some influx of the agent intellect 
concurs: which illumination however is only mediate, as has been explained 
there.'4? Therefore word depends in some way on the action of the active 
intellect, but simply the light of word, because it is more actual, is also more 
perfect and clearer and more vivid than the light of intelligible species 


2 Q_ II, a. VII, n. II. above pp. 107-08. 
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which is derived from the agent intellect and illuminates the passive 
intellect. 


VIII. — Why word is called a concept. It is a metaphor taken from 
corporeal generation. A concept in material things is said to be that which 
by force of production is assimilated to the generator. But a mental word is 
something which by force of its production, namely by force of intellection, 
is similar to the object; for cognition in which a word is formed is vivid and 
actual assimilation of the known to the knower. Rightly therefore word is 
called concept. 


But intelligible species, although it is similar to the object, is not properly a 
concept, since it is not a vivid and actual image, but only in habit; it is rather 
a parent of a word. For the possible intellect is fecundated by impressed 
species, because species actively and efficiently determines the possible 
intellect and the intellect thus impregnated gives birth to the spiritual 
concept, which is a word. 


IX. — Whether mental word depends on oral word. It has been shown 
in Natural Philosophy, against De Bonald, that the oral word rather depends 
on the mental word.!*8 For the oral word is the sign of a mental concept. But 
to every sign is presupposed the thing signified. Therefore the oral word 
supposes the mental word, and therefore the oral depends on the mental. 


However the oral must serve the mental as the body serves the soul; 


therefore both must mutually help each other like the soul and the body.'“# 


X. — In what the oral word, imagined word and mental word agree 
and differ. Each has the nature of a sign, for it is manifestative of another; 
indeed the mental word and imagined word are formal signs, because they 
represent by force of similitude themself; but a word of the mouth is an 
instrumental sign, which when first known and as known leads to cognition 
of another, not by force of formal similitude itself, but by force of another 
connection depending on the pleasure of men.'*> But by nature and dignity 
the mental word is prior to the imagined and oral, and the imagined itself is 


83 TI P. Phil. Nat. Tract. III q. V, a. II, vol. II, pp. 623-625. 
4 Cf. Logic., p. 94. 
'4 Cf. Logic., p. 91. 
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prior to the oral; but in the nature of a sign the oral word obtains primacy, 
for it is of the nature of a sign among men that it be something sensible and 
external.!46 


The oral word and imagined word are of the concrete and singular order, 
because they are subject to the conditions of individuating principles; but 
the mental word is entirely spiritual and abstract. 


The mental word is generated in every intellective cognition, but the oral 
word is not necessarily formed in cognition whether sensitive or 
intellective; for I can perceive something by sense or mind without uttering 
it exteriorly in word. The imagined word is not required in every sensible 
cognition, but only in the cognition of internal senses; for in external senses, 
since the object is present, cognition can be immediately terminated to it, 
without the expressed species being produced.!47 


XI. — The whole process of intellectual cognition is summarized. 
From what has been expounded up to now, whether about ideas or about the 
mental word, it is proved that the intelligible object is in the intellect in two 
ways: in one way indeed as impressed and the principle of cognition, in 
another way as expressed, spoken, and the term of intellection. 


The object as impressed is a habitual representation, which is called the 
intelligible species, and which is forged by the agent intellect, and by 
phantasms concurring by the way of an instrument, as has been explained 
above. That impressed similitude is the principle that determines the 
possible intellect and efficiently concurs with it to intellection. 


But the object as expressed is an actual representation, in which the possible 
intellect actually says the thing to itself and actually assimilates it to itself. 
That expressed similitude is called the mental word: it is not intellection 
itself, but the intrinsic term of intellection, in which the intellect rests and 
rejoices as in its proper and delightful concept and offspring. 


6 Cf. Logic., pp. 92-93. 
47 Cf. Phil. Nat. ILP, q. Il, a. ii, n. 1, vol. I, pp. 585-586. 
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QUESTION FOUR 


On the Object of the Human Intellect.1*8 


The mental word and the object effect one and the same thing understood. 
Therefore consideration of one is followed by consideration of the other; 
hence the necessity of discussing the object of intellect both in common and 
in particular, and therefore about singulars, about the soul itself, about 
suprasensible things, etc. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ON THE OBJECT OF OUR INTELLECT IN COMMON. 


I. — Sense of the question. We have often distinguished a threefold 
object: material, formal or proper, and adequate. But here a twofold 
question must be examined: what is the adequate object of intellect, and 
again what is the proper, or formal, or proportionate object. About the 
material no one raises difficulty. 


II. —First conclusion: Being in all its breadth is the adequate object 
of intellect. It is proved. The adequate or terminative object of some faculty 
is all that to which the aforesaid faculty is able to extend itself, whether 
primarily, or secondarily, whether by its own power, or through elevation. 
But our intellect can extend itself to the whole breadth of being. Therefore 
being in all its breadth is the adequate object of intellect. 


'48 Can be consulted: St. Thomas, in various places which Peter of Bergamo indicates, 
in his Golden Table to all the works of St. Thomas, v. Intellect, v. Object; Vacant, 
Comparative Studies on the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and on that of Duns 
Scotus, X and XI; Pesch, Psychol. nn. 719, ff.; Mercier, Psychol., nn. 154, ff., etc. 
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Proof of the minor. If our intellect were not able to be borne to the whole 
breadth of being, this would come either from the part of being itself, or 
from the part of intellect. But neither can be said. 


Not the first. — For every being, by the very fact that it is, is true, according 
to the axiom: being and truth are convertible. But truth imports order to 
intellect and is intelligible. Therefore being in all its breadth is intelligible, 
and therefore can according to itself be attained by intellect. 


Not the second. — For it is established by experience that intellect 
perceives the most common notion and most general concept of being. But 
all other intelligible notions, and all other concepts, are nothing but 
determinations of the notion and concept of being: for this most universal 
notion is imbibed in all differences that contract it. Wherefore, if intellect 
can extend itself to the most common notion of being, by that very fact it 
becomes capable of perceiving all other intelligible notions, which are 
contained under that general notion.'*° Therefore it attains being in all its 
breadth: substances and accidents, material and spiritual things, relations 
and modes. 


Hence also it is educed that it is not repugnant that the divine essence itself 
be seen by created intellect, if it is elevated through some superadded 
power, which is called the light of glory. 


III. — Second conclusion: The proper and immediate object of our 
intellect in the present life is the quiddity of material things abstracted 
from individuating conditions. 


' "Intelligence has for its object the real, under its most general or most 
indeterminate aspect, being. This indetermination, far from emptying reality as such, 
presents it to us at its highest point of actuality and realization. Everything that is, is 
being; nothing is except through being. Universal being is stripped of all 
determinations of things only because it contains them all in its powerful virtuality. At 
once intelligence is fixed in it, by the effect of an original destination. It deals with 
the totality of things, under the gathered aspect of being, as equal to equal. Its activity 
consists in detailing what it possesses from its first step." P. Gardeil, Thomist Review, 
Jan. 1904, pp. 636-637. 
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By the name of quiddity is understood substance and whatever can be 
conceived by way of some nature and essence: thus accidents, indeed even 
singularity in general, are understood in the manner of universal essence. 


Not only specific predicates but also generic ones and whatever concurs to 
constitute the species are understood by the name of quiddity. 


Arg. I. The proper object must be proportioned and accommodated to the 
nature of the knower. For the object is received in the knower; but whatever 
is received is received according to the mode of the receiver. But the nature 
of the knowing soul is form not purely spiritual, but a form in matter, yet 
without the conditions of matter. Therefore the object of intellect is form not 
purely spiritual, but form of material thing without the conditions of matter. 


But the form of a material thing without the conditions of matter is the 
quiddity itself of a material thing abstracted from individuating principles; 
for matter is the principle of individuation. Therefore the object of the 
intellect is the quiddity of material things stripped of the singular conditions 
of matter. But what is abstracted from singulars is universal. Therefore the 
proper object of intellect is universal. 


It is confirmed. In this way, the difference which flourishes between the 
human intellect and the angelic intellect is excellently assigned. For the 
angel, since it is an entirely immaterial form, claims for itself an entirely 
immaterial object, namely the quiddity of spiritual thing; but the soul, since 
it is a form neither material nor purely spiritual, receives an object neither 
material nor purely spiritual, and this is abstracted quiddity, which is the 
form of a material thing without the conditions and impediments of matter. 


Arg. II. The proper object is that which is primarily attained by the faculty 
and by reason of which other things are attained. But the essence of material 
things is that which is first attained by intellect and by reason of which other 
things are attained. Therefore... 


Proof of the first part of the minor. The primitive ideas which the intellect 
produces for itself are forged from sensibles through abstraction.!°° But idea 
acquired from sensibles through abstraction represents the abstracted 


50 Above, q. II, a. V. 
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essence of a sensible thing, as is clear. Therefore what intellect first attains 
is the abstracted essence of a sensible thing. 


Proof of the second part of the minor. The intellect understands nothing 
except through conversion to phantasms.'°! But what shines forth in 
sensible phantasm is the quiddity of a sensible thing, or universal as to the 
thing conceived. Therefore intellect knows nothing except in the manner of 
sensible quiddity; and even incorporeal things, as experience establishes, it 
understands in the manner of corporeal things, namely either through 
removal from corporeal things, or through comparison to corporeal things. 
Therefore material quiddity is the reason for knowing other things. 


It is confirmed. It has been proved above!>? that nothing is understood by us 
unless it becomes intelligible in act through the agent intellect. Wherefore 
the proper and connatural object of our intellect is that which becomes 
intelligible in act through the operation of the agent intellect. But only the 
quiddity of a material thing becomes intelligible through the act of the agent 
intellect; for the quiddity of a spiritual thing is through itself intelligible in 
act. Therefore only the quiddity of material things is the connatural object of 
our intellect. 


Just as, therefore, common sensibles, although they are attained by sight, 
are not reckoned its proper object, because they do not per se first move the 
visual power; so immaterial things, although they are known by the 
intellect, are not its proper object, because they do not move it primarily and 
per se. 


The thesis therefore is proved by experience. "In fact, we are conscious that 
it is so. To think, we use images, not sometimes, occasionally, but normally 


and always."!°3 


Therefore we understand other things, not immediately, but in the manner of 
the quiddity of corporeal things. Indeed corporeal quiddity itself is not seen 
intuitively, but only abstractively, through concepts drawn from singulars. 


Ht q. IL, a. VI, n. V—VII. 
'2¢ ILa.V. 
'53 Mercier, n. 160. 
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Hence in the present life, besides sensitive perception, there is no intuitive 
cognition, even of our connatural object. 


The conclusion is to be taken about the present state, but the proper object 
of the separated soul is the quiddity of the spiritual thing. For in that state, 
the soul does not understand through abstraction from sensibles nor through 
conversion to phantasms, but either through its essence (in which way it 
intuits itself), or through species infused by God. But the essence of the soul 
and the species divinely infused represent quiddity entirely immaterial. 


IV. — Difficulties are solved.— On the way in which spiritual things 
are understood. 


It is objected: 1° If material quiddity is the proper object of the intellect, so 
that we perceive nothing except in the manner of corporeal things, it follows 
that spiritual things are not truly and really known by us. But we are certain 
that we enjoy true cognition of spiritual things. Therefore... 


Response: I distinguish the major: It follows that spiritual things are not 
known by proper and adequate cognition, I concede; by some true 
cognition, although analogical, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor, and 
deny the consequence. — We do not know spiritual things by a proper 
concept, but rather by way of removal; for, as St. Thomas says, "concerning 
superior things in the sciences treatment is especially by way of 
removal."!>4 Which mode nevertheless really leads to cognition of the thing, 
as is expounded below.!*° 


2° Experience testifies that spiritual things are not known in the manner of 
corporeal things. For we acquire the notion of science, virtue, without any 
respect to corporeal things: for the idea of virtue does not insert the image 
of some virgin, nor to think of angel am I forced to fashion in mind a youth; 
etc. Therefore... 


Response: That a spiritual thing is understood in the manner of corporeal 
things is not that it is always inspected in some corporeal image, as in the 


4 Tg. 89, a. 2, ad. 2. 
5 Art. IV, n. VIL 
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aforesaid examples, but, as we have said, either through comparison to 
corporeal things, or through removal. 


The matter is declared by examples. — Science is cognition through causes. 
But the notion of cognition is produced from cognition of sensibles, which 
is more manifest to us; the notion of cause and effect is gathered from 
experience, by which we see one thing begin from another or through 
another. In the notion of an angel, namely an incorporeal being, there are 
three things: body, negation of body, and finite. From sensibles, I abstract 
the idea of body, but the intellect, using abstractive power, posits negation 
of body; then is added the notion of finite, which is inserted from 
necessarily limited sensibles. 


And thus by composing diverse elements, I fashion the idea of some 
incorporeal and finite being, which is neither the human soul nor God, and 
which they call an angel. Therefore universally it is verified that spiritual 
things are understood either through abstraction from corporeal things, or 


through comparison to corporeal things.!*° 


V. — In what way the intellect attains the quiddity of material things. 


Although the intellect directly and primarily attains quiddity, it does not 
perfectly perceive it unless as existing in some particular. Thus St. 
Thomas.!*’ But here to be in the particular is understood formally and under 
the determinate notion, just as the nature of stone is in this stone, and the 
nature of man in this man. But that necessity comes both from the part of 
sensible nature itself, which, since it exists in particular things, must be 
known according to the mode of existing in some particular; and from the 
part of the intellect according to the present state, by reason of which it 
performs the operation through species accepted from particular things. 
Therefore let it be... 


VI. — Conclusion: Intellect in the present state, by cognition whether 
perfect or imperfect, cannot attain the quiddity of material things 
unless it knows it as existing in some particular. 


'S6 Cf. what we have discussed in the periodical Thomist Review, Sept. 1906, pp. 413- 
417 and our work: Theological Responses, Téqui. 
7], q. 84, a. 7. 
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The first part, which is about perfect cognition, is proved. 


Arg. I. For the perfect cognition of some thing, perception of both principle 
and term is required. But the mode of existing in the particular has the 
nature of principle and term as ordered to the cognition of material quiddity: 
indeed the nature of a principle, for quiddity was abstracted from some 
particular in which universal is represented; but the nature of the term, for to 
know quiddity the intellect must return and be converted to particular 
phantasm, where a universal really exists. Therefore for perfect cognition of 
quiddity, it is required that the mode of existing in some particular be 
known. 


Arg. II. We arrive at the cognition of sensible quiddity through sensible 
effects. But sensible effects cannot be perfectly inspected, except in some 
particular. "For no one," says Bafiez, "can perfectly know how intense heat 
is or how intense cold is unless he experiences it in some particular." 
Therefore for perfect cognition of sensible quiddity, it is necessary to know 
the mode of existing in some particular.'*8 


The second part, which is about imperfect cognition, is proved. Imperfect 
and connotative cognition depends much more on matter and material 
conditions than perfect cognition. The reason is perspicuous; for degrees of 
perfection in cognition are taken from diverse degrees of abstraction from 
matter. Therefore the freer cognition is from the conditions of matter, the 
more perfect it is reckoned. If therefore perfect intellection requires that the 
mode of existing in some particular be known, much more does imperfect 
cognition require this.!°° 

VII. — Scholion I. Hence it is gathered how undeservedly the Scholastics 
are reproached that they totally neglected experience and made their 
systems a priori. For not only do they declare that there is nothing in the 
intellect unless it was first in sense, but they also proclaim that no essence, 


'88 "Each of our intellectual cognitions includes at the same time a thought and an 
image, and the two representations are so closely united, that it is not even easy to 
dissociate them mentally... Therefore the proper object of intelligence is an object 
which must be at the same time a sensed and imagined object, in a word, a material 
object." Mercier, loc. cit. 

9 Cf. Cajetan, Bafiez, Comment. on I, q. 84, a. 7. 
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by cognition whether perfect or imperfect, is understood unless it is 
inspected in some singular. 


Therefore they establish the perception of facts, and experience of singulars, 
as the base and foundation of scientific edifice. 


The means of investigation being lacking indeed, they could not cultivate 
the experimental and positive method most accurately, but they recognized 
its necessity and value. 


VIII. — Scholion II. "We do not therefore say," says the praised Bafiez, 
"that it is necessary to know nature as existing in the particular because of 
the singular conditions themselves of this man or this horse (for it is of no 
importance to know what properties this man or this horse has); but because 
of the mode of being which material nature itself has on the part of the 
thing: e.g., what figure or quantity the nature of man or lion has, which 
properties we cannot perfectly know unless we know nature itself as 
existing in some particular. Whence, as Cajetan well notes in response to the 
third doubt, that particle of the proposition of St. Thomas: as existing in the 
particular, imports the thing known or condition on the part of the object 


which must be known."!©° 


‘60 All our doctrine is summarized in Thesis XVIII approved by the S. Cong. of 
Studies July 27, 1914: "Intellectuality necessarily follows immateriality, and so 
indeed that, according to the degrees of removal from matter, there are also degrees 
of intellectuality. The adequate object of intellection is commonly being itself; but the 
proper object of human intellect in the present state of union is contained in quiddities 
abstracted from material conditions." But Thesis XX hands down the doctrine which 
we vindicate in the following articles: "Through these species we directly know 
universals; we attain singulars by sense and also by intellect through conversion to 
phantasms; but we ascend to cognition of spiritual things through analogy." 
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ARTICLE TWO. 


ON THE COGNITION OF SINGULARS’®! 


I. — Opinions. The quiddity of material things abstracted from singulars 
is universal; hence universal is called the direct object of intellect. However, 
we certainly apprehend singulars, since we both think about them and make 
judgments about them. But concerning the way in which they are known by 
the intellect, no small controversy has arisen among the Scholastics. Scotus, 
Suarez, Valentia and many others, both from the ancients and from more 
recent thinkers,'® think that intellect knows singulars properly and directly; 
but BI. Albert, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Capreolus, Cajetan, John of St. 
Thomas, and the Thomists commonly deny it. 


But in cognition, two things concur: impressed species, and concept, or 
mental word. Therefore it must be asked whether intellect knows the 
singular both through species directly representative of the singular and 
through concept directly expressive of the singular. 


Il. — First conclusion: Intellect in the present state does not know the 
singular through impressed species directly representative of the 
singular. 


We freely concede that singularity in general is directly attained by intellect; 
for in this way singularity is something universal. The conclusion is about 
the singular taken concretely. 


Arg. I. That cannot be directly known by intellect which is the direct object 
of sense, and which is not intelligible by its own power. But the singular is 


'6l Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 85, a. 1, ad. 3, q. 86, a. 1; Disputed Questions. q. 2, De 
scientia Dei, a. 6; Opusc. De principio individuationis; Scotus, quodlib. q. 13, n. 9; III 
dist. 14, q. 3, IV dist. 45, q. 3; VII Metaphys., q. 45; De Anima, q. 23; Ferrariensis, II 
Gent., c.110; Capreolus, I Sent., dist. 35, q. 2. solut. arg. cont. 4 conclus.; Cajetan, 
Bafiez, Comment. on I, q. 86; John of St. Thomas, Phil. Nat. II, P. q. X, a. 4; Suarez, 
IV. De Anima, c. 3; Disp. Metaphys. V1, sect. V1. 

'© Cf. Pesch, Logic, n. 863, Psychol., n. 859; Tongiorgi, Psychol. n. 382. 
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the direct object of sense and is not intelligible according to itself. 
Therefore. The major is clear: for the direct object of intellect cannot be 
common to sense and intellect, but must be essentially intelligible. Proof of 
minor. As long as an object is inspected under individuating conditions, 
nothing shines forth in it that is proper to the intellect: on the contrary, all 
things pertain to sense, which apprehends as object whatever exists clothed 
with individuality. Hence with equal evidence, it is proved that the singular 
is not intelligible. For the principle of singularity, or individuation, is matter. 
But matter obstructs intelligibility: for matter and intellection are opposed to 
each other, as we have often noted. Therefore what is not abstracted from 
the principles of singularity is not reckoned intelligible. 


Therefore the axiom is true: Sense is of singulars. 


Arg. II. Species directly representing the singular would be produced either 
by the phantasm alone, or by the phantasm under the influence of the agent 
intellect. But both are contradictory. Therefore... Proof of the minor. 
Phantasm alone cannot impress on spiritual intellect, because nothing acts 
beyond its genus. Nor is the other hypothesis possible, for a species 
produced from phantasm through the influence of agent intellect is 
necessarily abstracted. But a species of this kind cannot represent singulars 
directly, since it precisely abstracts from that. Therefore there cannot be 
given species directly representative of the singular. 


III. — Second conclusion: There is no given concept directly 
expressive of singulars. — The reason which prevents impressed species 
from directly representing singulars is the materiality of singulars and 
immateriality of species.'°? But the same reason more strongly obstructs 
when it is a question of a mental concept: for the singular does not become 
less material, nor is a mental concept less immaterial than impressed 
species; on the contrary, it is more spiritual, since it refers to an object as 


understood in act. Wherefore, if an impressed species cannot represent 


‘63 "Our intelligence could grasp the singular, if it were material like the senses. But, 
from the moment that it is immaterial, it cannot have for its object that which has its 
principle in matter. Now the individuation of all material things, the only ones which 
offer themselves directly to our knowledge, has for principle matter: consequently, 
our intellectual knowledge cannot directly bear on any individual and singular being." 
Vacant, op. cit. p. 145. 
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singulars directly, a fortiori there cannot be given a word directly expressive 
of singulars. 


IV. —Third conclusion: Nevertheless singulars are known by intellect 
by proper and distinct cognition. 


It is one thing to be known directly, another distinctly; for we know many 
things through reflection of which nevertheless cognition is clear and 
distinct. 


Some Thomists, like Capreolus, and Cajetan, thought that singulars are 
known through confused concept; but the more common opinion, which 
Ferrariensis, Bafiez, John of St. Thomas, and others, even outsiders, hold, is 
that which the conclusion has expressed. 


It is proved. For proper and distinct cognition of singulars, it suffices that 
the intellect be able to distinguish and compare singulars among themselves 
and with universals. But, as experience testifies, it is established that the 
intellect compares singulars both among themselves and with universals; for 
through rigorous and scientific induction ascent and inference is made from 
singulars to universals: which require distinct notions. 


It is confirmed. That intellect may be certified of the truth of some 
proposition, it must distinctly perceive the extremes of the proposition. But 
often, and especially in historical facts, those extremes are singulars. 
Therefore, if we lack distinct cognition of singulars, the certainty of those 
propositions vanishes, which nevertheless no one denies. 


V. — Fourth conclusion: Intellect knows singulars through a certain 
reflection upon phantasms. Cajetan expounds the matter in this way: 
Intellect by arguing, or by argumentation, concludes that universal quiddity 
subsists in the singular represented through phantasm; hence through 
reasoning it arrives at the singular itself. 


Which explanation in no way satisfies. For reasoning only proves that there 
is some singular in which universal nature exists; but it does not 

demonstrate what determinately that singular is. Whence from that opinion, 
it follows that singulars are apprehended only in common and in confusion. 
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Secondly, it can be understood of reflection properly so called: namely 
intellect returns upon its own act, but from act it arrives at species, and from 
species at phantasm itself from which species was abstracted and in which 
singular is directly represented. 


We do not deny that cognition of singulars sometimes happens in this way; 
but this reflection properly so called is not universally necessary. For we are 
conscious that we perceive singulars without directly attending to the act of 
our intellect. Hence the Angelic Doctor does not require reflection strictly 
accepted, which is a return of the soul upon its own act, but a certain 
reflection, which can be upon the act of another faculty. Therefore singulars 
are known through reflection to phantasm or to the object represented in 
phantasm. 


This action can be explained as follows: The intelligible species proceeds 
from the phantasm and from the singular as from a starting point. Because 
therefore it depends on phantasm in becoming, it must represent 
connotatively and obliquely phantasm itself and singular. 


Therefore two things are referred to in the impressed species: directly the 
universal, and connotatively and obliquely, the singular. The intellect attains 
primarily what is directly exhibited in species; then it can specially attend to 
what is represented obliquely as to something ultimately intended. But to 
attend especially to phantasm and singular object as to something 
principally intended is to exercise a certain reflection to them. Therefore 
intellect primarily knows universal, then singular, through a certain 
reflection, to phantasm or to the object represented in a phantasm. 


VI. — Difficulties are solved. 1° What is naturally prior in cognition is 
directly perceived by the intellect. But singular is naturally prior in 
cognition. Therefore singular is directly known by intellect. 


Response: I distinguish the major: What is naturally prior in intellective 
cognition must be directly known by the intellect, I concede; what is prior in 
sensitive cognition, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor: Singular is prior 
in sensitive cognition, I concede; in intellective cognition, I deny, for it has 
been shown that the singular is not properly intelligible. 
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2° What inferior can do, superior can do. Therefore what sense can do, 
intellect can do. But sense directly attains singular. Therefore the intellect 
can also. 


Response: I distinguish the antecedent: What inferior can do, superior can 
do either in the same or in a more eminent way, I concede; always in the 
same way, I deny. For superior would become imperfect if it performed 
what inferior effects in the same way, just as God would be diminished in 
perfection if He formally vivified body in the manner of a soul. But sense 
attains singulars directly, because it is of the same order as the sensible; but 
the intellect, precisely because it is superior, must not and cannot directly 
perceive singulars as a primary object. 


VII. — Another difficulty is solved and the opinion previously 
explained about reflection upon phantasm is vindicated. 


You will say: It is not intelligible how a universal species can represent a 
singular. Therefore the opinion that wants the singular to be perceived in a 
universal species is inept. 


John of St. Thomas responds:!™ "Species representing universally and 
indifferently is determined to form a concept of a singular thing 
extrinsically indeed by phantasm itself as by a more determinate object to 
which intellect is converted; but intrinsically by abstracted species itself, 
which obliquely and connotatively imports relation to those singulars of the 
phantasm as to a term from which was left behind. For it represents nature 
abstracted from them, whence it leaves a connotation and relation to them, 
by reason of which that representation and cognition made through it 
always depends on phantasms. Therefore species itself representing nature 
also moves to knowing the oblique and connoted of such nature and the 
origin whence it was first abstracted; and similarly to verifying what is 
known of that nature, because verification is made as ordered to being and 
to singulars, in which nature exists. But to know something reflexively a 
new species directly representing is not required, for thus it would not be 
reflection; but the same which directly represents suffices for reflection, 
insofar as it represents another obliquely and connotatively." 


164 Phil. Nat. Ill. P. q. 10, a, 4. 
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ARTICLE THREE. 


HOW THE SOUL KNOWS ITSELF'® 


I. — State of the question. Two cognitions can be had of the human soul 
by each person: one by which it is known whether the soul exists, as when 
someone perceives that he has a soul; but another by which it is known what 
the soul is and what its properties are. 


How therefore does the soul know its essence and its existence? According 
to the Cartesians, who place the essence of the soul in cognition, the soul 
immediately and through its essence intuits that it exists; indeed, this 
cognition of thinking subject is the first principle of all Philosophy; and the 
substance itself of the soul with its affections is the proper object of our 
intellect. Others, like Maine de Biran, hold that the existence and nature of 
the soul are manifested to us by means of consciousness. Others, like 
Cousin and certain Transcendentalists, contend that the existence of the soul 
or thinking subject is proved only by reasoning. Sensists and Positivists 
recognize no power of consciousness with respect to the soul, since the soul, 
according to them, is a mere complex of accidents and affections. 


II. — First conclusion: The soul knows neither its nature, nor its 
existence intuitively and through its essence, but only through its acts. 


Proof of the first part. Arg. I. For any intellect to perceive itself and through 
its own essence, it must be an act in the genus of intelligibles. But human 
intellect is pure potency in the genus of intelligibles. Therefore it does not 
intuit itself through its essence. 


The major is declared. Everything is knowable according as it is placed in 
act and not according as it remains in potency only. For a thing is known, 


'65 Cf, St. Thomas, q. 8 De Verit. I, q. 87, and his commentators in n. 1.; Descartes, 
Medit.; Th. Reid, Essay I on the intellectual faculties; Maine de Biran, Foundations 
of Psychology; Cousin, Introd. to Hist. of philosophy, lesson 6, Introduction to the 
works of Maine de Biran, Philosophical Fragments, t. I. lesson on the philos. of 
Kant. 
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because it has the nature of being and truth; but nothing receives the nature 
of being and truth except insofar as it is in act. The matter is made clear by 
examples. In sensibles, sight does not perceive coloured in potency, but only 
coloured in act; by equal right intellect, when it perceives material things, 
attains in them only what is in act: wherefore it knows matter only through 
order to form. Therefore, even in spiritual substances, that one of them may 
be knowable through essence, it must be act through essence. Indeed the 
essence of God is pure act, wherefore He understands Himself and other 
things from Himself through His essence. But the essence of the angel is 
indeed act in the genus of intelligibles, but mixed with potency, whence 
angel can know himself through his essence, but not all other things. 


Proof of minor. The human soul is not act, but potency in the genus of 
intelligibles. Although it exists entirely spiritual in itself, nevertheless 
insofar as it is joined to matter, it is in some way subject to the conditions of 
matter. Whence in the state of this life, the soul pertains to the order of 
worldly things, which are intelligible in potency. 


Arg. I. Cognition through essence is intuitive cognition. But those things 
that are seen intuitively are perfectly perceived, nor can error creep into 
cognition of this kind. Therefore, if the soul knew itself through essence, 
there would be no error about the nature of the soul, and all men would have 
the same cognition of the soul; which is most manifestly opposed to 
experience. 


The second part is proved, namely, that the soul does not know its existence 
through its essence, but through its acts. 


Arg. I. If the soul knew its own existence through its essence, it would also 
immediately attain its essence. But this has already been disproved. 
Therefore... 


The major is manifest; for in this hypothesis, the essence would be that by 
which existence is seen, or the medium which when prior or simultaneously 
known leads to cognition of existence. Therefore it would be altogether 
impossible for existence to be seen intuitively without essence being seen 
simultaneously. 
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Arg. II. Someone perceives that he has a soul, lives, and exists, in the fact 
that he perceives that he senses and understands and exercises other vital 
works of this kind. But to know that one has a soul from this, that he 
perceives that he has vital works, is to know the existence of the soul 
through acts. Therefore the soul manifests its existence to itself, not through 
its essence, but through its acts. 


Ii. — Second conclusion: If there is a question only of habitual 
cognition, the soul knows itself through its essence. 


From this very fact that someone has the habit of some science, from the 
very presence of habit he is able to perceive those things which are subject 
to that habit. But the essence of the soul is intimately present to itself. 
Therefore, that soul may perceive that it exists and attend to what happens 
in itself the essence of the soul alone suffices, which is present to the mind: 
for from it acts proceed in which it is actually perceived. 


Hence cognition of the existence of the soul can be called natural, insofar as 
it can be had by all who are capable of reason, without any arduous 
investigation. 


Hence also the existence of a thinking subject is rightly reckoned among the 
objects of consciousness.!® 


But internal facts, which are not cognitive nor proceed from cognition, like 
vital operations, are not objects of consciousness properly so called, which 
respects the cognitive order; nevertheless, they are experimentally known 
by the soul, which since it is habitually present to the body, enjoys habitual 
cognition of the operations which it elicits through the body. 


IV. —Third conclusion: For cognition of the nature of the human 
soul, diligent and subtle inquiry is required.'® The following process is 
made in the scientific cognition of the soul: that which is first perceived is 
the object; but between object and act by which object is attained, there 


'66 Cf. Logic., pp. 317-318. 

'©7 Here the words of Th. Reid are relevant: "The essence of spirits and those of 
bodies are unknown to us. We know certain properties of the one and certain 
operations of the other, and it is by that alone that we can define them, or rather 
describe them." Essay I on the intellectual faculties, ch. 1. 
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must be proportion; whence from knowledge of the object the nature of act 
is inferred; secondarily, therefore, act is known, by distinct and scientific 
cognition, for act as fact is immediately reported by consciousness. 


Moreover, act proceeds from power as its complement and perfection. 
Therefore from the known act the nature of power is demonstrated; thirdly, 
therefore, faculty is known. But faculty flows from the essence of the soul 
as a resultant or property. Therefore from the knowledge of faculty, the 
nature of the soul itself is concluded, and thus finally the essence of the soul 
is known. 


As Cardinal Zigliara observes, the cognition that we have of the soul is not 
psychological, but ontological.'® For we know the soul not from intrinsics 
and constituents accepted from its very essence, but from elements which 
are common to other things; which nevertheless united by mental synthesis 
belong only to the essence of the soul. For all the concepts that we gather 
about the soul are common notions of Ontology. We define the soul as a 
spiritual substance that is the substantial form of the human body. But the 
notion of substance which is predicated of the soul is that which is 
compared in Ontology; spirituality also is explained through independence 
from matter in being and in operating. Which notions are common; likewise 
what substantial form is we have learned from the principles of natural 
philosophy. 


V. — A difficulty is solved. If the soul does not know itself through its 
essence, it is known through some species abstracted from sensibles. But 
the soul can abstract its species from no sensible thing. Therefore it knows 
itself through its essence. 


Response: I distinguish the major: Soul knows itself through some 
abstracted species which is a similitude of soul itself, I deny; through some 
species from whose nature the nature of soul can be inferred, I concede. I 
contradistinguish the minor and deny the consequence. 


VI. — On the species by which the soul knows itself. Therefore the soul 
is not known through its essence, nor even through species emitted from 
itself, but through species accepted from its object. Namely from diverse 


168 Cf. Card. Zigliara, On intellectual light, book IV, chs. I-X1. 
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species already compared it finally forms immaterial species by which it 
knows itself scientifically, which action indeed is a reflexive act. For 
intellect knows its object directly; then returning to its act and to itself, it 
elicits species of its act, and finally of itself. 


This species is not intuitive, but abstractive: for the soul does not intuit itself 
in it as it is, but from analysis of this idea it safely infers its own true nature. 


VII. — On the concept by which the intellect knows its act, its habits, 
and its species. Just as intellect does not know itself immediately, but 
through its act, so neither does it apprehend its habits immediately, but 
through the acts of habits. For habit is not knowable per se in act, since it is 
in some way intermediate between pure potency and pure act. 


But it is asked whether intellect forms concepts, or words, when it knows 
habits, acts, species, etc. Not a few deny it, because the concept itself, as 
being maximally spiritual and present to the intellect, terminates cognition, 
like light, which is the reason for seeing colours, and does not need another 
light. However, others affirm it. For although all those things are present to 
intellect absolutely, nevertheless, they are not present objectively in the 
nature of the term actually known. 


Moreover, act and concept have the function of intelligible species, or 
principle; therefore they cannot perform the role of word, or term, because 
nothing is at the same time principle and end of the same action. 


Therefore in the cognition of our concept, a word of such a concept is 
formed, a word indeed reflexive, because it is borne upon another word. 
Likewise in cognition of act, of habits, and of species, a word is formed in 
which the intellect actually says and expresses its act, its habits, and its 
species. 
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ARTICLE FOUR. 


ON THE COGNITION OF SUPRASENSIBLE TRUTHS. 


I. — Two errors to be avoided. The question is whether the human 
intellect can sufficiently know metaphysical, ethical and religious truths, 
about God, the immortality of the soul, the end of man, etc., so that our 
moral life may be rightly ruled. The full solution pertains to theologians; 
however, there are some respects which regard the present matter of the 
object of the intellect, and which we briefly dispatch. Here two extremes 
must be avoided: of Rationalists, who hold that our reason fully suffices for 
itself to learn all truths, and of Traditionalists, who pronounce the absolute 
incapacity of reason or at least excessively depress intellect. Against the 
Rationalists will be the following. 


II. — Conclusion: Revelation is morally necessary, that those things 
which in divine matters are not per se impervious to human reason, in 
the present condition of the human race, may be known by all, 
expeditiously, with firm certainty and with no admixture of error.'® 


We say: morally, because human intellect is physically proportioned to 
knowing any natural truth. 


The thesis is proved. It is necessary for instituting moral life that sufficient 
cognition of God and religious things be had by all, because all are bound to 
live rightly; — from the beginning, because man is bound from the 
beginning to think rightly about God and live rightly; and without 
admixture of errors, because one lives badly, when one thinks badly about 
God. But without revelation, cognition cannot be had except by few, after a 
long time, and with admixture of many errors. Therefore revelation is 
morally necessary. 


'©° Cf. St. Thomas, I Contra Gent., ch. 4; I. q. 1, a. 1; Vatican Council, On Revelation, 
ch. 2. 
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Proof of minor by parts. 1° By few. For some are impeded by the 
indisposition of complexion, from which many are naturally indisposed to 
knowing; — some indeed by the necessity of family or public affairs, since 
it is necessary for many to be intent on temporal things and affairs of the 
republic; — some finally by laziness, because the study of God or 
metaphysics demands much and arduous labour. 


2° After a long time. Both because of the profundity of truth, which 
supposes long exercise of intellect; — and because of many things which 
are prerequisite to this study; — and because of this that in the time of 
youth, while the soul fluctuates with many motions of the passions, it is not 
apt for contemplation of such high truth. 


3° With many errors. Both because of the weakness of our intellect in 
judging and the intermingling of phantasms; — and because the simple and 
unlearned remain in doubt seeing diverse things taught by diverse men who 
are called wise; — and finally, because, among many true things which are 
demonstrated, sometimes something false is mixed in, which is not 
demonstrated, but is asserted by some probable or sophistical reason, which 
is sometimes reputed demonstration. 


The thesis is invincibly proved by experience. There was no nation however 
cultivated which lacking divine revelation attained cognition of divine and 
moral things immune from error. As history testifies we know how many 
and how great monsters of errors even more polished nations and celebrated 
philosophers held and taught. 


III. — Traditionalism.!” It is an error that states that man lacks the 
physical power to acquire truths about divine and moral things. 


There are three degrees in Traditionalism: 1° Absolute Traditionalists, or 
Fideists, with Huet, teach that man without divine teaching can know no 
truth at all. This is the more rigid form, to which the opinion accedes which 


7 Cf. Huet, On the Weakness of human reason; Bonnetty, Annals of Christian 
philosophy, series 3, 2, series 4, 10; series 5, 1; Ventura, Tradition and the semi- 
Pelagians of philosophy; Philosophical reason and Catholic reason; Lamennais, 
Essay on indifference in matter of religion; Bautain, On the teaching of philosophy in 
France; Introduction to the book: Philosophy of Christianity; Ubaghs, Review of 
Louvain, 1860, April. Annals of Christian Philosophy, series 5, vol. 1. 
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wants thought to depend on speech, and, since speech is communicated to 
us by God, all cognition originates from revelation. Thus de Bonald, 
Lamennais, etc. 


2° Mitigated Traditionalism admits that man can without revelation know 
truths of the sensitive order, but not intellectual and metaphysical truths. 
Thus Bonnetty, Ventura, Bautain. 


3° Louvain Traditionalism, with Ubaghs, concedes that man educated and 
cultivated in society can rise to even metaphysical truths by powers of 
reason; but abundantly asserts that man left to himself, e.g. nourished in 
woods, can attain no metaphysical truth without external teaching and, in 
ultimate analysis, without divine revelation. 


The first form of Traditionalism is certainly heretical; the second form is 
either heretical or at least proximate to heresy; the third form is error, but 
not heresy. 


IV. — It is refuted. It is of faith that some metaphysical truths, like the 
existence of God the Creator, can be detected by reason alone. For the 
Vatican Council has said on these things, can. II. On revelation: "If anyone 
shall say that the one and true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be known 
with certainty by the natural light of human reason. Anathema" — Among 
the diverse propositions which the Holy See proposed to Traditionalists to 
subscribe, we transcribe the following: 


1° “Reasoning can prove with certainty the existence of God, the spirituality 
of the soul, and the freedom of man.” 


2° “The use of reason precedes faith and leads man to it by the aid of 
»171 


revelation and grace. 
But the argument of reason is placed in this: Between sensible things and 
God that necessary connection flourishes which exists between effect and 
cause. But, when two things are necessarily connected with each other, like 
effect and cause, one can be known from the other: for this is what the 
principle of causality imports. Therefore from sensibles, God can be known, 


'”| Decree of S. C. of Index, June 11, 1856, approved by Pius IX, June 17, in 
Denzinger, nn. 1506, 1507. 
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not indeed perfectly, but that He is and other things of this kind which must 


be attributed to the first principle.!”” 


Likewise, between material things and spiritual things, some analogy 
flourishes; which indeed is understood either by way of negation, namely by 
removing from spiritual things the imperfections of sensibles, or by way of 
comparison, namely by referring spiritual things to sensibles. But one 
analogue leads to cognition of another, if not proper and intuitive, 
nevertheless true, indeed even scientific. Therefore from material things, 
some true cognition of spiritual things can be drawn. 


A fuller demonstration is not strictly psychological, but must be sought in 
Theodicy or Theology. 


V. — We do not know suprasensible things quidditatively, although 
we attain their quiddity to some extent. 


To know quiddity it suffices to know certain essential attributes of the thing, 
whether through proper species or through another. But in the present state, 
we know many essential attributes of spiritual things, e.g., that they are 
substances, that they are independent from matter in being and operating, 
etc., and we plainly discern those attributes from attributes of other things. 
Therefore we attain the quiddity of spiritual things to some extent, by 
definition or description which belongs to them and to no other object. 


But that something may be known quidditatively, it is necessary to intuit it 
through proper species, as it is in itself, with proper genus and proper 
difference. But we do not know spiritual substances through ultimate 
difference and through proper differences, because they are of another 
nature from material things from which we draw ideas and exist more 
perfectly in themselves than in our concept. Therefore we do not know 
spiritual things quidditatively. 


VI. — Whether our concepts of suprasensible things can be called 
proper concepts. A proper concept can be understood in two ways. In one 
way indeed, so that something is called proper which does not belong to 
another thing. In which sense we produce proper concepts of spiritual 


'2.T. Cont. Gent. ch. 4. 
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things, for the concept of God as the first cause, first mover, and infinite 
being, can be ascribed to no other; the concept also which we form of angel 
is applied neither to our soul nor to corporeal substances. In the second way 
and in the strict sense, that is called a proper concept by which a thing is 
known as it is in itself. But we do not apprehend spiritual things as they are 
in themselves, but as they are in their effects, or in their similarities. But 
they are in effect or in their similarities only analogically. Therefore 
concepts of this kind are called analogical, and connotative, but not proper, 
nor quidditative. 


VII. — On the cognition of supernatural things, or on the nature of 
the species required for it. It is not for us to consider the possibility and 
fact of supernatural revelation, but it is a psychological question whether, 
supposing that supernatural things are divinely revealed, species abstracted 
from material things suffice for their cognition, or whether species infused 
by God are required. 


Not a few authors think that supernatural species are necessary. For species 
must be of the same order with cognition itself and with the thing known. 
But species abstracted from material things are not of the same order with 
cognition, which is supernatural, nor with things, which are themselves 
supermatural. Therefore abstracted species do not suffice. 


But we, with the disciples of the Angelic Doctor, concede that supernatural 
species can be divinely infused, indeed in certain revelations of saints are in 
fact infused; but we think that those infused species are not necessarily 
required for knowing the things of faith, and that abstracted species suffice. 


If cognition were intuitive, abstracted species would not suffice, as is clear. 
But, because the mysteries of faith are known only by some analogical 
knowledge, natural species will be apt for representing them, if they are 
ordered and illuminated in a new way from the impression of divine light. 
But nothing prevents natural species from being ordered and illuminated in 
a new way by divine light: indeed the illumination of the Holy Spirit very 
easily accomplishes this. Therefore they will be apt for representing 
supernatural things; nor will any infused species be required. 


Therefore the Angelic Doctor teaches that prophetic cognition can be 
supernatural without the acquisition of a supernatural species, but happens 
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through a new ordering of acquired species, under the influence of 
supernatural prophetic light.'7* Thus, species already abstracted are 
illuminated and disposed in a new way by the Holy Spirit so that they may 
concur with supernatural cognition. 


But to the first which the opposite opinion objects, namely that species must 
be of the same order with cognition, it is responded: Abstracted species, 
although from their nature they are not of the same order with supernatural 
cognition, nevertheless from conjunction to supernatural light are elevated 
and in some way transferred to the same order. 


To the second, namely, that species must be of the same order with the thing 
known, it is responded: Species which represents a thing adequately, and 
quidditatively, must be of the same order with it, I concede; species which 
represents a thing inadequately, and analogically, must be of the same order 
with it, I deny. The conclusion is distinguished: Abstracted species do not 
suffice for knowing supernatural things adequately and quidditatively, I 
concede; inadequately and analogically, as in the present they are 
apprehended through faith, I deny. 


Therefore to know this proposition: In God, there are three persons; the 
ideas of God and of the person which we have compared by natural process 
of abstraction suffice. 


VII. — On the word, or concept, required for supernatural 
cognition. 


Impressed species, which originates from sensible things, can be natural 
even in supernatural cognition, as we have shown. However, this cannot be 
said of a word that is formed in supernatural cognition. The reason for this 
is, because a word does not originate, like species, from things, but is the 
term and effect of supernatural cognition. But the term and effect of 
supernatural action must itself be supernatural. Therefore word formed in 
supermatural cognition is of supernatural order like the act itself from which 


'3 Q. 12 De Veritate, a. 1, ad 3. 
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it proceeds. However it is not intuitive, but only abstractive, like the 
intelligible species from which it is expressed.!74 


"4 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 88, Cajetan, Bafiez, in h. 1. — Cf. what we have discussed in 
the periodical Thomist Review, Sept. 1906: What concepts do we have of supernatural 
truths? The same things are had in our work: Theological responses to some questions 
of actuality, Paris, Téqui. 
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ARTICLE FIVE. 


ON THE COGNITION OF THE SEPARATED SOUL!” 


I. —Whether the separated soul retains all its faculties. Those who 
posited that the soul is corporeal, like the ancient Latins, and even 
Tertullian, consequently thought that all passions, impressions, and 
sensations of the present life persist in the separated soul. 


The Cartesians, who think that all powers, even those which we call 
organic, are immediately subjected in the very essence of the soul, state that 
all those faculties remain in act in the soul after death. But the true doctrine 
is expounded in a few words: 


1° Faculties that are immediately subjected in the soul alone, namely 
intellect and will, persist in act in the state of separation. The reason is 
perspicuous, since powers of this kind are the act of no body, nor do they 
intrinsically depend on any body as to being and operating. 


2° But other powers, namely sensitive and vegetative, remain only virtually. 
For a faculty cannot persist in act unless its proximate subject remains. But, 
separation having been made, there is no longer a proximate subject: for 
that is a composite, or animated organism,!”° which is dissolved by 
separation itself. Therefore those faculties do not remain in act. 


However they persevere virtually; for the root of all faculties is the essence 
of the soul, which is immutable. Whence, if a repeated union is made, the 
soul will be able again to communicate to composite that being which it 
previously bestowed, namely being of organic powers. 


II. — Whether a separated soul has understanding. There have not 
been lacking those who thought that a separated soul forgets everything of 


"5 Cf. St. Thomas, Disputed Questions. De Verit. q. 19; 1, q. 89: Cajetan, Bafiez, in h. 
1.; our opuscule: Questions of actuality; The state of separated souls. 
Cf. vol. II, p. 535-536 
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their past life;!”” 


or who dreamed that a separated soul languishes in a state 
as if it were asleep without any cognition. This opinion Luther made his 
own; Rosmini also feigned that the separated soul, considering the natural 


order, is in a condition similar to the state of darkness and eternal sleep. 


These assertions are refuted with easy business. Every thing is for its proper 
operation, so that, thing remaining, operation itself remains. But the most 
proper operation of the soul is to understand; and therefore, once it is 
admitted that the soul survives the body, understanding necessarily persists. 


However, there is a difficulty about the way in which intellection happens. 


Ill. — There is a fourfold mode of understanding in the other life, 
namely 1° through species acquired here, 2° through species infused by 
God, 3° through the essence itself of soul, and 4° through intellectual 
locution.!78 


Something must be discussed about each. 


IV. — On science acquired here. Habit remains according to what it has 
in the intellect, but not according to what it has in the sensitive part. For 
habits are similar to the acts by which they are generated. But acts of the 
intellect are principally and formally in the intellect itself, but materially 
and dispositively in inferior powers which minister phantasms. Therefore 
habits are principally and formally in the intellect itself, but materially in 
inferior powers. Therefore since those powers no longer persist in separated 
souls, what habit has in sensitive part vanishes. 


But as to its formal, which is in intellect, that habit of science persists. For 
corruption would happen either per accidens to the ceasing of the subject, or 
per se if it were destroyed by its contrary, like hot by cold. But it cannot 
happen in either way. 


Not to the ceasing of the subject, for the subject is intellect, which is 
altogether incorruptible. Not through the contrary, for nothing is opposed to 


'7 Tn this sense Virgil sings: "All these, when they have rolled the wheel through a 
thousand years, God calls in great array to the Lethean river: Namely that forgetful 
they may revisit the convex above, And begin again to wish to return into bodies." 
"8 Cf. St. Thomas, q. 19, De Verit. a. 1. 
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intelligible intention; hence the axiom: notions of contraries in intellect are 
not contrary because they come together in the same intelligible being. 


Indeed contrary, namely falsehood, can creep into intellect, through 
judgment or reasoning; but never in simple apprehension, which intuitively 
perceives quiddity. Moreover separated soul does not use judgment or 
reasoning, since it has being in the manner of spiritual substances and 
understands in their manner, by simple intuition. Wherefore nothing 
contrary to acquired species can creep into the intellect of separated souls. 


But acts of science acquired here remain in the separated soul as to 
substance and species; but not as to mode. 


Species and the substance of act is taken from the object which is 
represented through the idea. But intelligible ideas that we acquired in life 
remain: for they are incorruptible like the intellect itself. Therefore acts 
remain as to substance and species. But the mode of act is not the same; for 
in the present it happens through conversion to phantasms, but in the state 
of separation in another way befitting separated substances. 


But this is the nature of separated substances that in the first aspect of 
principles they comprehend their whole power at once, intuiting whatever 
can be syllogized from them.'” Therefore the separated soul in its species 
by one act without reasoning, but by simple apprehension, knows whatever 
in the present life it could compare by induction or deduction and reflection. 


V. — On infused species. — The separated soul understands through 
conversion to superior things and through infused species. 


It is proved: The mode of understanding follows the mode of being. But two 
modes of being belong to the human soul: one, insofar as it is the form of 
the body, namely being in the body; another, insofar as it is immaterial form 
attaining in some way the dignity of separated substances, namely being 
independently of the body and without the body. Therefore two modes of 
understanding must be ascribed to it: one, insofar as it is the form of the 
body, through conversion to the body, or to phantasms; another, insofar as it 
is immaterial form, through conversion to immaterial things, in the manner 


‘79 St. Thomas, I, q. 58, a. 3. 
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of separated substances. But the mode of understanding of separated 
substances is through species infused by God. Therefore the soul receives 
new species from God. 


The necessity of those ideas is proved from another source, because 
acquired species cannot represent all things that are clearly manifested to 
the soul in particular judgment after death, or which it must know in the 
other life. Moreover, the soul then receives those species when it begins to 
have being and understanding in the manner of angelic substances. But this 
happens in separation itself. Hence it must be concluded "that the soul after 
death understands through species divinely infused in its very separation 
"180 


from the body. 


The soul uses those species not through discourse nor through composition 
or division, but through simple apprehension, because this mode is proper to 
separated substances. 


VI. — The state of separation and that mode of understanding 
through conversion to superior things is not simply natural, nor 
properly violent, but preternatural. 


The first part is proved. The rational soul according to its essence is the 
form of the body. But it is natural for every form to be united to its matter. 
Therefore it is natural for the soul to be joined to the body. Therefore the 
state of separation is opposed to something which is natural: from which 
part it is not simply natural. 


But the mode of understanding follows the mode of being. Therefore the 
mode of understanding through conversion to superior things, which 
follows the state of being not properly natural, cannot be simply and in 
every way natural. 


The second part is proved. A violent state is then only said when a thing 
does not sustain it by force of its nature. But the soul sustains the state of 
separation by force of its nature. Therefore that state is not properly violent. 
Proof of the minor. The soul by force of its nature is incorruptible, and 
naturally has for itself whatever is ascribed to an incorruptible thing. But the 


180 St. Thomas, q. 19, De Verit. a. 1. 
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incorruptible thing by force of its nature is compatible with a state of 
separation, since it is independent from the body in being and operating. 
Therefore the soul sustains a state of separation by force of its nature. 


But the mode of understanding through conversion to superior things 
follows the state of separation. If therefore the state of separation is not 
violent, neither will the mode of understanding without phantasm be 
violent. 


The third part is proved. The state of separation and the mode of 
understanding through conversion to superior things, since it is not 
according to the nature of the soul, can be called preternatural; but on the 
other hand, because the soul naturally participates in something of the 
dignity and operation of separated substances, that state can be called 
natural secundum quid. 


Hence it is educed that operations of the intellect and will after death do not 
of themselves bring pain, but are rather delightful, as being fruits 
spontaneously proceeding from natural faculty.!*! 


VII. — Infusion of intelligible species by God is not a miracle. 


It is objected: That state seems miraculous. For conversion to superior 
things happens through species infused by God. But immediate infusion is a 
reputed miracle. Therefore that state must be reckoned miraculous. 


Response: Indeed in the present state immediate infusion of species by God 
is a miracle, because the natural mode is to draw species from sensibles. 
But, since the separated soul naturally participates in the state and mode of 
being of separated substances, it naturally follows that it understands in 
their manner, namely through species infused by God. Therefore the 
separated soul naturally, and not miraculously, receives species from God in 
its separation from the body. 


VIII. — Fittingness of resurrection. Since however the state of 
separation is somewhat preternatural, it is congruous that it not last longer 
than the state of union, which is properly natural. But a state of separation 


'8! Cf. what we have discussed in op. Theological responses to some questions of 
actuality. 
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will last longer unless resurrection happens. Therefore it is congruous that 
God benignly provides repeated union, or resurrection. Moreover, it is 
fitting that the body and soul, which were companions of merit or fault, be 
also at the same time participants of reward or punishment. This fittingness 
however does not beget necessity. !8? 

IX. — On cognition through the essence of soul; and on the way in 
which the soul knows separated substances. 


1° The separated soul knows itself through its own substance. 


It is proved. Two modes of being, as has been said, belong to the soul: one 
insofar as it is the form of the body, namely being in matter; another insofar 
as it participates in the dignity of superior substances, namely being without 
body. According to the first mode, it is not in the genus of intelligibles, nor 
does it intuit itself through itself.'8> But according to the other mode, it is 
intelligible in act like any separated substance. For the obstacle of the body 
by which its intelligibility was veiled has receded. 


Hence a brief and efficacious argument: That a soul may understand itself 
through itself, two things are required and suffice: that it be present to itself, 
and be intelligible in act. But a separated soul has these two things with 
respect to itself. Therefore it understands itself through itself. 


Speech here is only about impressed species; for in every created 
intellection mental word is required. For no creature has this that it be a 
term actually known and understood.!*4 


2° But it intuits other souls as to specific quiddity through its essence; but as 
to existences and individual quiddities, it knows them through superadded 
species. 


The first part is clear. Since all souls univocally agree in specific essence, 
the soul by contemplating itself intuits the specific quiddity of all, nor does 
it need another species. 


'82 Cf St. Thomas, II Cont. Gent. ch. 79. 
'83 Cf above, a. 3 
'84 Above, q. III, a. 1 n. X 
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The second part is shown. The essence of the soul performs the role of an 
intelligible species with respect to those things only that are contained in 
itself. But the existences and quiddities of other souls are not contained in it; 
for these are principles by which those souls are distinguished from it. 
Therefore as to these, it needs superadded species. 


3° It understands superior substances, like angels, by imperfect and 
deficient cognition. A separated soul knows all things through the mode of 
its substance and according to the mode in which they are in it. But the 
mode of substance in separated souls is below the mode of superior 
substances. Therefore it understands superior substances by deficient and 
confused cognition. 


The sense of the saying: It knows all things through the mode of its 
substance, is not: that soul knows all things in its substance as through 
intelligible species, or as in a medium previously known, for it is certain 
that the separated soul needs superadded species for understanding other 
things; but: that from the perfection of a substance is taken the perfection of 
cognition. For the more the soul's substance is assimilated to something the 
more perfectly it will know it; and the more it is distant from the perfect 
similitude of a thing, the more imperfectly it will perceive that thing. But 
since the soul's substance is distant from perfect similitude with superior 
substances, it understands them only imperfectly and deficiently. But the 
reason for that saying is that every intelligible is in the one understanding 
through the mode of the one understanding itself and is understood through 
the mode in which it is received in it. 


Therefore the separated soul through its substance knows angels at least 
generically; but through infused species, it knows angels by proper 
cognition, which nevertheless does not equal their intelligibility. 


Finally, the soul knows God in some way through its essence: for if God's 
existence and nature can be demonstrated from the spectacle of this sensible 
world, a fortiori it is gathered from the essence of the soul, which is more 
perfect and a higher mirror. But through infused species the separated soul 
clearly knows God's attributes, goodness, justice, etc.; indeed God's ways 
concerning the salvation of men, because instruction is had about all these 
things in particular judgment after death. 
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X. — On cognition through locution.'® Intellectual locution is not made 
through sensible signs, since it is entirely independent from sensibles, nor 
through spiritual signs, for besides intelligible species no other spiritual sign 
is conceived; but it is congruently explained in this way: 


That one soul may speak to another, it is required and suffices 1° that 
obstacle be removed by force of which a concept remained hidden; 2° that 
the hearer be rendered capable of understanding the speaker; 3° that secret 
be able to be kept, since locution is a manifestation of an internal and 
hidden fact. 


But now 1° an obstacle hiding a concept is not, as with us, the grossness of 
the body, but only the will, which closes the secrets of the heart. But by the 
very fact that one soul wishes its concept to be ordered to another the 
impediment ceases. 


2° That the hearer may perceive, it is required that it have the concept of the 
other represented in its species and that it receives the motion from God to 
attend in act. But these two things are had. For infused species represent 
whatever actually pertains to it; but, while one soul orders its concept to 
another, that maximally pertains to the hearer. But God owes it to His 
providence that He move the intellect to perceive those things which 
actually pertain to it; and thus the hearer is excited to attend in act. 


3° The secret can be kept, for, since the ordering of the concept is subject to 
the will, the soul can so order its concepts to one soul that they in no way 
pertain to another, and therefore will remain hidden. 


But through locution, one soul will be able to learn whatever another has 
wished to manifest. Thus the deceased can know facts of the living through 
the souls of those who hence come to them.!*° 


XI. — Whether and to what extent the separated soul knows natural 
things. Through acquired species the separated soul knows by simple 
intuition whatever can be syllogized from them, and therefore all things 


'85 Cf. St. Thomas, I, gq. 107; a. 1; and Disputed Questions. De Verit. q. 7, aa. 2, 5, 7. 
186 St. Thomas. I, q. 89, a. 8, ad. 1. 
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which the intellect by its own power can detect in the physical or moral and 
also metaphysical world. 


But infused species, since they are derived from the influence of divine 
light, represent all natural things. Therefore the soul in those species is able 
to contemplate all natural things. However imperfectly. For that cognition 
may be complete and absolute, it does not suffice to have species perfectly 
representative of things, but moreover, it is required that the power be 
proportioned to those species. But now the power of the separated soul is 
not altogether commensurate to those species, because those species are of a 
higher order and the mode of understanding through them is not simply 
connatural to the soul. 


Therefore the soul knows something about all natural things, but not so 
perfectly as angels, to whom intellection through infused species is simply 
connatural. 


XII. — Whether and to what extent the separated soul knows 
singulars. The separated soul knows singulars, but not all. 


It knows first those singulars about which it is judged immediately after 
death before the tribunal of Christ; and those which pertain to it in the other 
life. Likewise, singulars of which it had species in this life; for species 
persist incorruptibly, but the soul uses them in a new way, by simple 
intuition, not through conversion to phantasms. 


But singulars that cannot be known without the concurrence of phantasms 
are represented in infused species.'*’ For infused species are participated 
similitudes of the divine essence. But the divine essence is the cause not 
only of universal but also of individual principles. Therefore those species 
can refer not only to universals, but also to singulars, and through them, the 
separated soul can perceive singulars. 


However not all, since those superior species are not commensurate to the 
human intellect. Therefore that some singulars may be specially known, it is 
necessary that ideas be specially determined to them. But in what way does 
this determination happen? Infused species are received in the soul in the 


'87 Cf. St. Thomas, q. 19 De Verit. a. 2; q. De Anima, a. 20, ad 1 and 2. 
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manner of the receiver, and, consequently, are more determined to those 
things about which the soul is more disposed. But the soul is more disposed 
about certain things, either through preceding cognition, or through some 
affection, or through natural relation, or through divine ordination. 
Therefore likewise infused species are specially determined to certain 
singulars either through preceding cognition, or through some affection, or 
through natural relation, or through divine ordination. 


Therefore it pertains to the natural providence of God that no separated soul 
lack cognition of those singulars which it is necessary for it to know. 


But to other singulars, especially those which are done in this world, a 
separated soul does not have special determination. For "the souls of the 
dead according to divine ordination and according to the mode of being are 
segregated from the conversation of the living and joined to the 
conversation of spiritual substances, which are separate from the body. 
Whence they are ignorant of those things which are done among us."!®§ — 
These things hold for natural cognition, for supernaturally they can know 
many things, especially blessed souls. "But it seems more to be said, 
according to the opinion of Gregory, that the souls of Saints, seeing God, 
know all present things which are done here. For they are equal to Angels; 
about whom Augustine also asserts that they are not ignorant of those things 
which are done among the living."!®° 

But it is congruous, as it seems, for purging souls, united to God and most 
acceptable, to know singulars which pertain to them in this world, namely 
where their body is, what prayers are poured out for them, what parents do 
for them, etc. — But theologians deal with these things. 


XIII. — Scholion —On the motion of the separated soul. The separated 
soul can transfer itself from one place to another, since absolutely speaking 
it could be nowhere. For spiritual substance, just as it could have been 
created before the corporeal world or could be conserved, the world having 
been destroyed, without any place, so it can exempt itself from a place. 


188 Tg. 89, a. 8 
189 Ibid. 
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Because therefore a spiritual substance according to itself abstracts from 
place, an angel or separated soul is not in place through its substance; nor 
through contact of quantity, which it lacks; but through contact of power: 
namely it is in a natural place insofar as it freely operates there; it is in a 
violent place insofar as it suffers there against its will. 


In fact and from the positive ordination of God separated souls are in a 
place, glorious or violent, as they have merited in life; nor can they, unless 
from divine disposition, change place. But if God has conceded this, souls 
can be moved; and for this, they need no other faculty except intellect and 
will.!°° For a spiritual substance receives no other powers besides those 
which flow from intellective grade. Therefore executive power in a 
separated soul is not that locomotive power about which speech was made 
in Natural Philosophy and which is organic, but can be called moving will, 
or, rather, intellect as moved by will efficaciously commanding motion ad 
extra. 


The substance of the angel or soul is not subject to place as contained, but is 
superior to it as containing; whence it is in its power to apply itself to a 
place, as it wishes, either through a medium or without a medium.!?! 


An angel indeed can move bodies, because, by the force of its nature, it is a 
messenger between the spiritual world and corporeal world, which it 
dominates, nor is it essentially bound to any determinate body; but the 
human soul, since it is the substantial form of a human composite, does not 
move other bodies except through the mediation of its own body. Whence 
separated from its body it can naturally move no other.! 


However, supernaturally blessed souls, which are equal to angels, can have 
from the power of glory some power by which they are able to move 
bodies, like angels, and appear to the living when they have wished.'” But 
enough of these things; let theologians be consulted. 


XIV. — The states of separation and union are compared. The 
separated soul is under one respect freer in its proper operation than a united 


'90 Cf. St. Thomas, q. 16 De Malo, a. 1. ad. 14, and Opusc. 11. § 3 
Tg. 53, a. 2. 

1927 q. 117, a. 4. 

193 Supplem. q. 69, a. 4. 
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soul, insofar as it is not impeded from the purity of intelligence through 
heaviness and occupation of a body, nor does it ever suspend the act of 
contemplation. Cognition is more profound and clearer: for the soul intuits 
itself and attains spiritual substances by the proper concept which manifests 
their essence and properties. That cognition is more universal, for besides 
acquired species, there are other modes of knowing many new things that in 
the present life we can scarcely suspect. It is also easier and more prompt, 
for the separated soul uses acquired species better; and without danger of 
error, but not by composing, dividing or reasoning: likewise by simple 
intuition it sees in infused species many things which in the present are 
either in no way or only by arduous labour and after long time detected. 


On the other hand that state is not connatural, like union: for the soul is 
essentially the form of the body nor does it explicate all its powers except in 
the state of union. Moreover, a separated soul, as being only part of human 
nature, is not a person.!*4 


Therefore resurrection is to be expected by which both a fully natural state 
and human personality will be restored. But philosophy can only suggest 
congruences here. 


But faith provides complete certainty: J believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh and life everlasting. 


‘4 St. Thomas frequently inculcates that the separated soul is not a person e.g. De 
Potent., q. 9, a2. ad 14; Summ. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 5, and q. 75, a. 4. ad. 2. 
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SECOND TREATISE. 


ON THE WILL AND ITS ACTS. 


Things that concern the will are of two kinds: some have psychological 
respect, others moral. It is clear that the present treatment is prescribed from 
ethical concerns. Therefore we contemplate will psychologically, both in 
itself and as ordered to other faculties. 


QUESTION ONE 


On the will in itself. 


The notion of the will having been handed down, the existence of freedom 
must be vindicated, and the conditions required for freedom must be placed 
in the manifest. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ON THE NATURE OF THE WILL! 


I. — Volition (Voluntarium) in general. We name volition that 
inclination which follows intellective cognition. The word will is less 


'85 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 82, and I-II, q. 6; Bafiez, in I; Cajetan, in I. and I-II; Alvarez, 
in I-II and On aids; Medina, in I-II: and authors cited below on freedom. 
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extensive than volition. For although volition, as to the imposition of the 
name, is said from the will as from a nobler appetite, nevertheless, it 
signifies not only an act elicited by the will but also an act elicited by the 
sensitive appetite. 


Moreover, volition is defined: That which proceeds from an intrinsic 
principle with the cognition of an end. Therefore two things are required for 
volition. First, it is necessary that the principle from which it proceeds be in 
the agent itself. For of some acts, or motions, the principle is in that which 
is moved: as, when a stone falls downward, the principle of this motion is in 
the stone itself, which has the property of tending downward; but of some 
acts, or motions, the principle is outside: when the stone is moved upward, 
the principle is not in the stone, but in that which throws the stone. — In 
which case it is clear that the agent does not operate by its own inclination. 
But the name of volition imports that act be from proper inclination: hence 
it is proved that volition is from an intrinsic principle. But another condition 
is demanded. For since every agent operates for an end, whether it moves, 
or is moved, those are reckoned to be perfectly moved from intrinsic 
principle in which there is some principle, not only that they are moved but 
that they are moved to an end. But, that they be moved for an end, some 
cognition of end is required: for those which in no way perceive an end are 
moved by others, and do not move themselves to an end. Therefore volition 
is rightly defined: That which proceeds from an intrinsic principle with the 
cognition of an end. 


II. — Twofold volition. Therefore volition demands some cognition of an 
end. But there is a twofold cognition of an end, perfect and imperfect. 
Perfect cognition of an end is reckoned that by which something is 
apprehended, not only a thing which is an end, but also the very nature of an 
end and the proportion of that which is ordered to an end; but imperfect 
cognition is that by which a thing which is materially an end is perceived, 
but not the very nature of an end nor the proportion of the act to an end. 


Therefore volition will be twofold: perfect, which follows a perfect 
cognition; and imperfect, which responds to an imperfect cognition. 


But to apprehend the nature of an end in general and the proportion to an 
end supposes the faculty of perceiving a universal and comparing many 
things among themselves: hence it is ascribed to a rational nature; but 
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animals can apprehend through sense and the natural estimative power a 
thing which is an end. Whence perfect volition belongs to rational creatures 
alone, but imperfect also to brute animals. 


I. — Will. Although a twofold volition is found, the name of will is 
reserved for the appetite alone which follows the intellect. Therefore the 
will is not found in whatever volition is given, unless this is taken 
generically, insofar as it designates the elicited appetite regulated by 
cognition. But the will specifically and properly taken is the principle from 
which perfect, rational volition proceeds; or rational appetite, or the 


inclination following intellect.!°° 


Many moderns do not want rational appetite to be the will, but on the 
contrary, posit that appetite is one thing, but will another, since appetite is 
necessary, but the will is free. "Desire is fatal, will is free."!°’ Hence they 
criticised Aristotle because he confused both.!°8 But these moderns do not 
fully understand the amplitude of will. But other philosophers, not only 
Platonists and Peripatetics but also Cartesians and Leibnizians, ascribe to 
will both necessary inclinations and free determinations. 


IV. — Will and necessity. Therefore that fuller notion of will may be 
produced, it must be inspected what is opposed to will: for generally things 
become better known from their contraries. Therefore it is asked whether 
necessity is opposed to will. 


Necessary is called that which cannot not be; which indeed can happen from 
causes either intrinsic or extrinsic. Extrinsic causes are two: agent and end. 
The necessity which is imposed by efficient cause is the necessity of 
coercion, but the necessity which comes from the end is the necessity of 
supposition, or hypothesis; namely supposing that someone wishes an end, 


'96 "Will is an appetite, a tendency, an inclination, but a conscious inclination, an 
enlightened tendency, an intellectual appetite: it does not bear itself toward being to 
love it, embrace it and possess it except insofar as spirit discovers it to it and shows it 
to it radiant with goodness; it acts only in the light of thought." C. Labeyrie, Dogma 
and Metaphysics, p. 143. 

'87 Cf. Cousin, Course on moral philosophy in the eighteenth century, 3rd lesson; 
Adolphe Garnier, Treatise on faculties of soul, t. 1. bk. V ch. L.; Storchenau, Psychol., 
I. P, sect. 3. ch. 1. 

'88 Cf, Franck, Philos. Dictionary, v. Appetite. 
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it is necessary that he wish the means without which the end cannot be had. 
Finally, necessity which arises from intrinsic causes is natural, or absolute 
necessity. 


Let it be recalled moreover that acts that proceed from the will are of two 
kinds: namely some are elicited, others commanded. Elicited are 
intrinsically voluntary acts that originate from the will not through the 
mediation of another power, but from it formally, like to will, to love. 
Commanded are extrinsically voluntary acts which are not exercised by the 
will itself, but proceed from it through the mediation of another faculty that 
immediately elicits acts. Thus to walk is an act elicited by the locomotive 
power, but commanded by the will, which determines and applies the 
locomotive power to eliciting this act. 


V. — First conclusion: The necessity of coercion is repugnant to the 
will; wherefore the will cannot suffer violence as to elicited acts; 
although it suffers as to commanded acts. 


The voluntary act is some inclination proceeding from an interior principle 
with cognition. But what is violent and coerced is from an exterior 
principle. Therefore it is repugnant that volition be violent. The major is 
clear from what has been noted; the minor is the very notion of violence; for 
violence is defined as coercion which is from extrinsic principle, the patient 
not conferring force, that is, the patient not only confers nothing to effect, 
but moreover positively struggles against and resists. 


"Whence it is against the very nature of the act of the will that it be coerced 
or violent, just as it is also against the nature of the natural inclination or the 
motion of the stone, that it be borne upward. For a stone can be borne 
upward by violence; but that this violent motion is from its natural 
inclination cannot be; similarly, also man can be drawn by violence, but that 
this be from his will is repugnant to the nature of violence."!% 


From which another proof is educed. Violence is directly opposed to 
volition, just as in things that lack cognition it is opposed to the natural. But 


1 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 6, a, 4. 
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in things lacking cognition violence makes something be against nature. 
Therefore in knowing things violence makes something be against the will. 


The argument is clear in itself. For it is common to volition and the natural 
that they proceed from an intrinsic principle, but they differ in this, that 
volition is in knowers, and the natural in things lacking cognition. Therefore 
violence is opposed no less to volition than to the natural. 


As to commanded acts, violence is possible. For since those acts are not 
effected by the will, violence is not inflicted on the will itself; but exterior 
members are impeded lest they execute the command of the will. 


VI. — Hence it is educed that not even God Himself can inflict 
violence on the will as to elicited acts. 


God cannot induce repugnances. But to be from intrinsic and to be from 
extrinsic are diametrically opposed as two repugnant things. Therefore God 
cannot effect that what is from an intrinsic principle, or volition, be from an 
extrinsic principle, or violent. 


Indeed God can incline the will to incline to some object through an 
efficacious motion to the opposite, but "when God changes the will," says 
St. Thomas, "He makes that from a preceding inclination another inclination 
succeeds so that the first is removed and the second remains; whence that to 
which He induces the will is not contrary to an inclination already existing, 
but to an inclination which previously was there: whence there is neither 
violence nor coercion."?” 

But the difficulty is whether God can inflict violence upon the will in the 
cessation of an act. If God, for example, by withdrawing His concurrence, 
were to prevent the will inclined towards an act from proceeding to the act, 
or from continuing an act already begun, as if the Blessed could not 
continue their beatific love, would this be violence? Many affirm this with 
Vasquez and Valentia, but the Thomists deny it. And rightly so. 


It is natural to a creature that it cannot act except under the influx of God; 
wherefore, if the first Mover withdraws that influx, it is natural for the 


200 St. Thomas, q. 22 De Verit., a. 8. 
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creature to cease from the act. Moreover, the creature is related to God like 
an instrument, that must be moved by a principal cause. But, the motion of 
the principal cause ceasing in an instrument, it is natural for the instrument 
not to operate. Therefore, with God's concurrence ceasing, it is natural for 
the creature not to operate. 


In a general way, no creature can suffer violence from God, insofar as He is 
the universal mover. For a twofold inclination is placed in every creature: 
one to proper good, another to obeying the Creator in all things which He 
wishes to effect about His creature; and, just as a part is more inclined to the 
good of the whole than to a proper good, so the inclination to obeying the 
first Agent is stronger than the inclination to a proper good. Hence the 
efficacious proof: What is according to a stronger inclination of the creature 
is not violent to it. But whatever God can do in a creature is according to its 
stronger and principal inclination. Therefore it is never violent to it. 


VII. — Second conclusion: Necessity of end is not repugnant to the 
will, nor even natural necessity; indeed, it is necessary that the will 
inhere in the ultimate end, which is beatitude.”°! 


The first part raises no difficulty. For that indeed is voluntary, which is 
implicated and included in some volition. But the volition of a means is 
included in the volition of an end. Therefore it is voluntary, and therefore 
the necessity of the end leaves the will untouched. 


The second part is proved. Arg. I. Will is related to end and beatitude in 
common like intellect to first principles: because the end is in operatives 
like principle in speculatives, this comparison will again be explained in the 
following. But the intellect necessarily adheres to first principles. Therefore 
the will necessarily adheres to the ultimate end. 


Arg. II. In all things those which do not inhere per se are reduced to 
something which inheres per se, as to the first; for what is per se must 
always be prior to what is per accidens. But among motions of the will, 
some are per accidens; for many things are found which the will wills 
contingently. Therefore it is necessary to reduce them to some principle 


201 Cf, St. Thomas, I, q. 82, a. 1, and I-II, q. 10, a. 1. 
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willed per se. But what is willed per se is naturally, or necessarily, willed. 
Therefore it is necessary that the will will something from necessity. 


It is confirmed. Free is like the mobile, necessary like the immobile. But to 
the mobile, the immobile is a prerequisite. Therefore to the free, the 
necessary is a prerequisite. Therefore, if the will wills something freely, it 
must also will something necessarily. 


That reason, which seems paradoxical, is most profound and most beautiful. 
Just as grace supposes nature, and just as what is per accidens is reduced to 
what is per se, so the contingent and the free presuppose the necessary. 
Which is again manifested from the following argument. 


Arg. II. The will is founded in nature and is itself some nature. But 
precisely because it is founded in nature, it is necessary that the mode 
proper to nature be participated by the will as to something. Therefore it is 
necessary that the will will something through the mode of nature. But what 
is through the mode of nature is necessary. Therefore the will wills 
something necessarily. 


VIII. — But what it necessarily desires. Good in common, to which it 
tends naturally, like any power to its object, and universally all those things 
which belong to will according to its nature. For through will we desire not 
only those things which pertain to the power of the will, but also those 
things which pertain to individual powers and to the whole man. 


Whence naturally man wills not only the object of the will, but also those 
things which belong to the other powers: as the cognition of truth, which 
belongs to the intellect, and to be and to live, and other things of this kind 
which respect natural consistency, all of which are comprehended under the 


object of the will, as certain particular goods.” 


Therefore the will can be considered as some nature, and so it is a principle 
of volitions which are made naturally or necessarily; and reduplicatively as 
the will, and so it is a principle of volitions which are made freely, or from 

choice. 
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St. Thomas, loc. cit. 
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IX. — Three other considerations of the will. 


First, the will must be inspected as it is some power, and accepted in this 
way the good in common responds to it as a universal object, by which it is 
specified. Just as the intellect is the power whose specifying object is all 
truth, so the will is the power whose specifying object is all good. In this 
respect, it necessarily wills its object without which it cannot be, just as 
every faculty naturally desires the object to which it is essentially ordered. 


Second, it is a rational power, which is directed by reason, and tends from 
one to another, just as reasoning is a motion from one known thing to 
another to be detected. Taken in this way the ultimate end responds to it as a 
primary and connatural object from whose appetition it is moved to other 
particular goods; just as the intellect is borne from assent to first principles 
to assent to a conclusion. Therefore it necessarily wills the ultimate end, and 
the means which have a necessary connection with the end, just as the 
intellect necessarily adheres to principles and conclusions which are 
necessarily and evidently derived from principles. 


Finally, third, the will is considered as the appetite of the whole man; for 
through the will, we desire not only the good of the will, but also the good 
of any faculty and the good of whole human nature. In this way the will 
naturally, or necessarily, desires those goods, even particular, which have 
connaturality with man, as to be, to live, etc. 


In that threefold acceptance, the will is some faculty distinct both from the 
essence of the soul as an immediately operative principle is distinct from a 
radical principle, and from the intellect and other faculties, because it 
regards a special object. 


X. — The aforesaid necessity is as to specification, not as to exercise. 
The will is not borne in act except to that which is actually proposed by the 
intellect. But the intellect is not necessitated to actually proposing the 
ultimate end or other goods about which we have just spoken: for it does not 
always think about them or always object them to the will. Therefore the 
will is not necessitated to actually desiring them, but remains free as to its 
exercise. However supposing that it exercise act about them, it is impossible 
that it not will beatitude, to be, to live; or that it is necessitated as to some 
specification. 
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These things will be clearer from what will be said below about freedom 
and the indifference of freedom. 


XI. — Rational appetite is not divided into irascible and 
concupiscible. A power that regards some object according to a common 
notion is not diversified through special differences contained under that 
common notion. But the will respects good under the common notion of the 
good; for it attains delectable good and arduous good under the same 
motive. Therefore the will is not diversified according to special differences 
of the arduous good and the delectable good. Therefore it is not divided into 
concupiscible and irascible, like the sensitive appetite. 


The major is clear in itself. Thus, because sight regards the visible 
according to the notion of colour, it is not diversified according to diverse 
species of colours. But if there were some power that was of white insofar 
as it is white, and not insofar as it is coloured, it would be diversified from 
the power which was of black insofar as it is black. 


The minor is declared. Just as a sense does not know the universal, so 
neither can the sensitive appetite respect the common notion of good; and 
therefore according to special differences of the good, namely delectable 
good and arduous good, the sensitive appetite is diversified. But the will 
follows the intellect, which perceives the universal notion of good, and 
therefore can respect good under the common notion of good. 


XII. — Hence the definition of will is gathered. The inorganic, or 
spiritual, faculty of desiring the good known by the intellect. 


It is called 1° a faculty, because it is not an innate appetite, but a 
predicamental accident?” from which proceed the acts of elicited 
appetitions. - 2° Inorganic, namely of the same order as the intellect, 


203 Some more recent thinkers think that will is not an accident, but the very substance 
of the soul. "Since the human soul, man considered as the subject of thought and will, 
is above all an intelligent force, has one not been right to maintain that the will is the 
whole human soul, that the will is the very foundation, the constitutive principle, the 
substance of the human soul?" Franck, Philos. Dictionary, Supplement v. Will. — But 
the essence of the soul, although it is the first principle and source of activity, is not 
immediately active and operative, but operates through accidents, namely faculties 
really distinct from itself of which there are five genera, among which is appetitive. 
Cf. vol. IL, pp. 517, ff., 532, ff. 
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needing association of no organ, but immediately subjected in the very 
essence of the soul. 3° Of desiring, because the will is an inclination, as has 
just been explained (nn. III and the following). 4° Good, that proper and 
specifying object may be assigned (n. IX). - 5° Known by the intellect, that 
it may be indicated that the will proceeds from the soul through the 
mediation of the intellect and has for its object the universal good, just as 
the intellect attains the universal truth. But it desires the good sometimes 
necessarily, sometimes freely, just as the intellect apprehends truth 
sometimes immediately without motion, and sometimes with motion and 
reasoning. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


ON FREE WILL” 


I. — Freedom in general. It is established that the will necessarily 
desires something; but the fundamental question, on which the whole root 
of the morality of human acts depends, is whether the will necessarily wills 
whatever it wills or not, or whether man enjoys freedom of choice. 


The name freedom implies a certain immunity. Hence there are multiple 
acceptations of freedom. First, a distinction is made between freedom of 
nature, freedom of grace, and freedom of glory. Freedom of grace is 
immunity from sin, freedom of glory is immunity from misery. At present, 
as is clear, we are only discussing freedom of nature. This is immunity from 
coercion and absolute necessity, or it excludes determination to one thing in 
the manner of nature, by which natural agents operate, and implies a true 
power to opposites. This can be either to contrarily opposed acts, such as 
love or hate, or to an act and its negation or cessation, such as to will or not 
will, to act or not act. In the first case, it is called freedom of specification 
or contrariety; in the other, it is the freedom of contradiction or exercise. In 
both cases, however, it implies that the will has full dominion over its act. 


II. — The proper definition of freedom. Freedom is commonly defined 
by St. Thomas as the elective power of means while preserving the order to 
the end. It is called 1° a power, that is, a potency or faculty. For free will is 
the principle of a free act. Now the principle of an act is either a habit or a 
power. But free will is not a habit: not an acquired one, since it is something 
innate in all; nor a natural one, for we are naturally inclined to those things 
for which we have natural habits, as to assent is to first principles; but those 


2 The following can be consulted: St. Thomas, I, q. 83 and I-II, q. 13, and his 
commentators already cited; q. 24 De Verit.; q. 6. De Malo; John of St. Thomas, q. 
XII, a. II; Bossuet, Treatise on Free Will; Gardair, The Passions and the Will; Farges, 
The Foundations of Morality; Alibert, Thomistic Psychology, pp. 330, ff.; Cl. Piat, 
Freedom; Janvier, Freedom. Lent 1904. 
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things to which we are naturally inclined are not subject to free will. 
Therefore it is a power. 


It is called 2° elective, that is, having the power to accept one thing while 
rejecting another. Election is the appetite following deliberation, and 
pertains simultaneously to intellect and appetite. "On the part of the 
cognitive power, deliberation is required by which one judges what is to be 
preferred to another; on the part of the appetitive power, it is required that 
by desiring, one accepts what is judged by deliberation."?°° 

Election, however, is formally and elicitively of the will. For the object of 
election is assigned to be that which is for the end and which has the nature 
of a useful good. But good as such is the object of the will. Therefore 
election is formally from the will, although presuppositively from reason. 
Free will, therefore, which is an elective power, can rightly be called a 
faculty of will and reason: of will formally, of reason originally and 
regulatively. 


It is called 3° of means, because regarding the end as an end, there is no 
election or freedom; rather it is established that the will necessarily desires 
the end and happiness in general. For freedom is related to the will as 
reason is to the intellect. For just as the intellect is about those things which 
are known through themselves, without comparison and discourse, so the 
will is about those things which are desired for their own sake. But those 
things which are known through themselves are first principles, and what is 
desired for its own sake is the end. Therefore the intellect is about first 
principles and the will is about the ultimate end. But reason is about those 
things which are not evident through themselves, but are deduced from 
others by argumentation: for to reason properly is to come to knowledge of 
one thing from another. Similarly, election and freedom are about those 
things which are sought not for their own sake, but for the sake of 
something else. But those things which are deduced from others by 
reasoning are conclusions, and those which are desired for the sake of 
others are means. Therefore reason is about conclusions and freedom is 
about means. 


205 St. Thomas I, q. 83, a. 3. 
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Just as reason and intellect are not really distinguished, but according to 
various functions, so will and free will are one power, which nevertheless 
performs diverse functions. 


Finally, it is said while preserving the order to the end. Just as it pertains to 
the power of reason to draw conclusions while preserving the order of 
principles, and, on the contrary, to proceed to a conclusion by neglecting the 
order of principles implies a defect of intellect and a sin against logic; so it 
pertains to the perfection of freedom that it can choose diverse things while 
preserving the order to the end, but that it choose something by turning 
away from that order, that argues a defect of freedom and a sin against 
ethics. Hence in God, Christ, the Virgin and the Saints, who cannot turn 
away from the order to the end, freedom is greater and more perfect than in 
us who can turn away from order to sin. 


Ii. — It is explained how freedom is originally of reason, formally of 
will. Three opinions are handed down on this matter. Henry of Ghent thinks 
that the adequate principle of freedom is to be placed in the will alone; 
however, the judgment of reason is required, not as a principle, but as a 
condition or cause without which there would not be freedom. Scotus thinks 
almost the same. On the contrary, Durandus holds that freedom is in the 
intellect prior to the will, not only radically, but also formally and properly. 


The third opinion, which St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas and the Thomists and 
Scholastics commonly hold, states that freedom is originally and causally in 
the intellect, but formally in the will alone. 


The first opinion is briefly refuted. Since freedom is indifference in 
desiring, that which causes indifference is the cause of freedom. But the 
intellect causes that indifference. Therefore it also causes freedom. The 
minor is proved. That by virtue of which the will desires an object 
indifferently causes indifference in desiring. But that by virtue of which the 
will desires indifferently is the indifference of the intellect: for the will 
desires an object, indifferently or necessarily, as the dictate of reason 
proposes it. Therefore reason causes indifference in desiring. This will again 
be clear from what will be said about the roots of freedom (n. IX). 
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It is confirmed. Freedom consists in election. But election originates from 
and is caused by deliberation. Therefore freedom is originally and causally 
from the faculty of deliberation, which is reason. 


It is proved, however, against Durandus, that freedom is formally in the 
will. Every form, or property, is formally and principally in that thing by 
reason of which and as ordered to which other things are said and are such. 
Thus, because other things are denominated true as ordered to the intellect, 
truth is formally and principally ascribed to the intellect. But other things 
are constituted free in order to the will, for the acts of other powers and the 
powers themselves are considered to enjoy freedom insofar as they 
participate in something of the freedom of the will and are commanded by 
the will. Therefore freedom is to be placed principally and formally in the 
will. 


It is confirmed. Freedom is properly considered to be of that to which merit 
and sin are properly ascribed and by reason of which we have dominion 
over acts. But merit and sin, like dominion over acts, are properly attributed 
to the will, not to the intellect; for sometimes an act of the intellect is to be 
reckoned neither meritorious nor demeritorious, nor is it in our power. 
Therefore freedom is properly and formally in the faculty of the will. 


IV. — On the distinction between will and freedom. It was the opinion 
of some that freedom is not a power, but a habit. But from the definition 
alone it is proved that freedom is in no way a habit, either natural or 
acquired (n. II). But they held that habit to be not really distinguished from 
the will, but to be the very faculty, or ability of the will to elicit free acts. 
This assertion implies a contradiction. For, since a habit is something 
intermediate between power and act, it is repugnant that freedom be a habit 
and yet not be distinguished from the power itself. 


Moreover, a habit by its very nature disposes well or badly as ordered to an 
operation: hence no one uses a good habit badly and no one uses a bad habit 
well. But free will is indifferent to choosing well or badly. Therefore it 
cannot be a habit. 


Another opinion holds that free will is a power that originates from the soul 
through the intellect and will, distinct from both, as a certain medium 
participating in something of both powers: judgment from the intellect, and 
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desire from the will. However, the common opinion holds that will and free 
will differ only in reason and according to diverse functions. We have 
already adduced the proof (n. II) which eliminates the second opinion and 
establishes the third. Just as intellect and reason are related on the part of 
the intellective power, so will and free will, which is the elective power, are 
related on the part of the appetitive power. But intellect and reason are not 
really distinguished, but only according to diverse functions. Therefore the 
same is to be held concerning will and free will. 


The major is declared. Just as to understand implies the simple acceptance 
of a thing, so to will implies the simple appetite of an object; and, as to 
reason is to come from knowing one to the knowledge of another, so to 
choose is to desire something for the sake of attaining something else. 
Therefore to understand and to will, the intellect and the will, correspond to 
each other, and likewise to reason and to choose, reason and free will. 


V. — Enemies of freedom. These are all who deny the spirituality of the 
soul, such as the Materialists and the Sensists, or deny human personality, 
such as the Pantheists; but especially the Fatalists, such as the Manicheans, 
Waldensians, Albigensians, and later Lutherans and Calvinists. Bayle 
reinstated Fatalism with a new apparatus in the 17th century. In our days 
this error is especially creeping in; it is called determinism, because, as they 
say, the will in its choices is necessarily and ultimately determined. A triple 
determinism is distinguished: physical, psychological, and metaphysical 
(about which see below nn. X-XII). 


But the Catholic Church has always strenuously defended human freedom 
as a dogma.?° 


VI. — First demonstration of freedom: the testimony of common 
sense. Common sense is infallible concerning universal and constant 
judgments among all peoples, especially if these principles are contrary to 
the passions, because then no cause of error can be assigned.”°” But the 
existence of free will is a judgment of common sense which has always 


206 Cf, Janvier, Lent 1904. First conference, The struggles of religion in favor of the 
dogma of freedom. 
°7 Cf. Logic., pp. 350-351. 
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been constant among all peoples, and which is contrary to the passions. 
Therefore this judgment must be admitted as true and infallible. 


The minor is declared. 1° Among all peoples it is persuaded that man is 
subject to laws and precepts, and is inclined by counsels and exhortations. 
But freedom being removed, laws and counsels are frustrating and 
impossible; for counsels or laws are not given to agents acting by nature. 


2° Among all peoples there has been some sanction of human acts, rewards 
and praises for certain acts, reproaches and punishments for others. But, if 
man lacks freedom, he is undeservedly rewarded and unjustly punished. Nor 
let it be said that he is rewarded or punished as an example, for an example 
should not be made unjustly nor is it valid where necessity prevails. 


3° Among all peoples there has been some notion of morality; hence Ethics, 
or Morals, has always been numbered among the parts of Philosophy. But 
morality, freedom being removed, cannot even be conceived: for a human 
act is an act proceeding from freedom. Duty likewise without freedom 
would be a fiction: he who ought, can; he who is bound to fulfil something 
is able to fulfil it. All peoples proclaim this, who excellently distinguish the 


moral law, for the free, from the physical law, or the inescapable.” 


We add: There can be no cause of error here; for this judgment is contrary to 
the passions. For once freedom is called into doubt, the reins are loosened 
for concupiscences and vices, and true moral sanction becomes impossible; 
but freedom and the imputability of actions being admitted, there is already 
a firm bond for restraining the passions. This proof suffices for our purpose; 
Farges, Foundations of Morality, Janvier, Freedom, Alibert, etc. develop the 
argument at length. 


VII. — Second demonstration: the testimony of conscience. Our 
conscience reports some of our actions as free, and some as necessary. But 
no reason for this distinction can be assigned unless freedom exists. 
Therefore... For conscience is a witness of those things which we intimately 


208 "We must say with Kant: 'A free will and a moral will are one and the same thing"; 
with St. Thomas: 'The moral act and the free act are one’; with St. Augustine: 'To 
suppress freedom is to ruin moral life from top to bottom’; such is the teaching of 
God, such is also, despite everything, the doctrine of humanity" E. Janvier, Freedom, 
II conf. 
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experience. But if there is no free action, why do we experience some to be 
free, others necessary? Indeed, so great is the force of this testimony that 
marvelous and heroic choices arise from it. For from the consciousness of 
freedom, it proceeds that heroes and magnanimous men raise themselves to 
strong deeds, nor is their hope deceived. But, if the consciousness of 
freedom were a mere illusion, it could not so universally work wonders, and 
those who trust in it would sometimes at least be deceived. Therefore the 
testimony of conscience is an invincible argument for freedom.” 


Against this reason, the determinists heap up many things. They say 1°: 
Consciousness testifies only to those things which we now feel or do, not to 
those which we will do; it is of the present, not of the future. Therefore 
through consciousness, we cannot know whether in the future we will 
choose one thing in preference to another, or whether we enjoy the power of 
free will. Consciousness therefore can indeed testify to acts but not to 
power, or faculty. 


Response: Consciousness testifies that present or past acts are free. Now 
from the nature of a fully conscious act the nature of the power is safely 
inferred: if all acts in the present and past are free, not once, but constantly 
and very frequently, it must be concluded that there is in us some faculty of 
acting freely, not once, but again and constantly. Hence the testimony of 
consciousness is the unshakeable foundation of the argument by which the 
power of free will is invincibly proved. 


They say 2°: We are indeed conscious that we choose one thing in 
preference to another, but perhaps some cause lies hidden which necessarily 
determines us to accept one in preference to another. Hence it is rather an 
unconsciousness of necessity in us than a consciousness of freedom. 


Response: We have not only an unconsciousness of necessity, but also a 
positive consciousness by which we excellently distinguish free actions 
from necessary and fortuitous actions. We operate not hesitating or doubting 


2° "A man who does not have a spoiled mind does not need to be proved his free will, 
for he feels it: and he does not feel more clearly that he sees, or that he lives, or that 
he reasons, than he feels capable of deliberating or choosing." Bossuet, Knowledge of 
God and of oneself, c. 1. n XVII -- Cf. Leon Noel, The consciousness of free will, 
Paris, Lethielleux. 
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but with the full persuasion of freedom, nor does this persuasion deceive us. 
Indeed, those who seem to doubt freedom practically assert it.7!° 


The possibility of this hidden cause which would necessarily determine us 
to choose one thing in preference to another would have to be proved. 
Experience neither detects nor suspects that cause; reason, on the contrary, 
proves that it is repugnant, from the very nature of man, that there be some 
intrinsic cause which necessarily moves and determines us. We are not only 
unconscious of that necessitating cause, but we scientifically discover that 
such a cause cannot be given. This impossibility arises from human nature, 
as the following argument shows. 


VIII. — Fundamental proof: the nature of rational substance. The 
will originates from the essence of the soul through the intellect, and, since 
it is a blind power following apprehension, the will desires things in the way 
they are proposed by the intellect as to be desired. But the intellect 
apprehends and proposes happiness in general and means necessarily 
connected with it as necessarily to be desired; but particular goods, since 
they do not have a necessary connection with the end, the intellect 
apprehends and proposes as indifferently to be desired. Therefore the will, 
which is necessitated concerning happiness in general, remains indifferent 
concerning particular goods. Now that indifference is freedom. Therefore 
rational substance enjoys freedom. 


The minor is declared. In all particular goods, the intellect apprehends the 
nature of some good and the defect of some good; in chastity, e.g., there is 
the nature of a good, namely the beauty of virtue and merit, but there is the 
nature of some defect, namely difficulty, and the constant struggle against 
the motions of concupiscence, etc. But defect has the nature of evil. 
Therefore because the object in itself receives the nature of a good, it is 
eligible, and because it puts on the nature of some evil, it is avoidable. 
Therefore the intellect cannot propose it as necessarily to be chosen or 


>! Hence Fenelon acutely observes: "Is it not certain that this bizarre philosopher, 
who dares to deny free will in the school, will suppose it as indubitable in his house, 
and that he will be no less implacable against those who, if he had maintained the 
dogma of the greatest freedom all his life? It is therefore visible that this philosophy 
is not one and that it contradicts itself without any shame." 
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necessarily to be avoided; but indifferently exhibits it as eligible or 
avoidable. On the contrary, happiness in general, since it is a perfect good 
lacking no perfection, cannot be apprehended under the aspect of some evil 
or defect, and therefore is proposed as necessarily to be desired. 


In another way. A mobile being is not necessarily moved except by a mover 
which exceeds the power of the mobile being. But no particular good 
exceeds or equals the power of the will. Therefore no particular good 
necessarily moves the will. — The reason for the minor is that the power of 
the will deals with the infinite. For the will, as has been said, follows the 
intellect, which apprehends the infinite. Hence, just as the object of the 
intellect is universal truth, so the object of the will is universal good. But 
any particular good is finite and limited. Therefore it cannot equal the power 
of the will. 


Therefore freedom flows from the intrinsic nature of intellect and will.2!! 


But if the intrinsic nature of the will causes freedom, it is repugnant that 
there be some hidden intrinsic cause, as the determinists contend, which 
would necessarily impel us to one thing. 


Therefore the existence of freedom is proved not only a posteriori from the 
consensus of the human race and experience, but invincibly a priori, by 
apodictic demonstration. 


Some recent authors deny that the force of that argument is demonstrative, 
because, they say, there are some particular goods that nevertheless do not 
leave indifference in the will, but immediately generate in it complacency, 
affection, and delectation, as is clear in the motions which are called the 
very first (primo-primi). 


But St. Thomas's argument proceeds concerning particular goods not 
accepted in any way whatsoever, but proposed by the intellect through an 
indifferent judgment; but the very first motions (motus primo-primi) prevent 
or escape indifferent judgment. Moreover, when we say that the will 
remains indifferent concerning finite goods, we do not intend that it lacks all 


211 "Man is free because he is intelligent; free will is an appanage and a privilege of 
the spirit. Wherever there is spirit, there is freedom, the perfection of spirit goes hand 
in hand with the perfection of freedom!" E. Janvier, Freedom, 2nd conf. 
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complacency in them, but only that it can finally abstain from accepting 
them. The intellect necessarily sees that the object, even finite, has the 
nature of some good, nor could it, except by erring, propose it as simply to 
be avoided. Thus, the will can necessarily experience some complacency in 
that object, just as someone, looking at a beautiful picture, necessarily 
rejoices; but that complacency is not so great that the object is chosen as a 
necessary means. For the intellect, although it necessarily apprehends the 
thing to be some good, nevertheless elicits an indifferent judgment, because 
elsewhere the object has the nature of evil and avoidable. Similarly, the will, 
although it necessarily takes some pleasure in a finite good, nevertheless 
remains indifferent to finally choosing it. 


Therefore the proof stands, just as the psychological principle stands: an 
indifferent judgment is followed by an indifferent will. (Cf. of this question, 
art. HI, n. VIL. and q. I, art. HI, nn. VI and VID) 


IX. — The roots of freedom are assigned. There is a twofold root of 
freedom: one intrinsic, the other extrinsic. The extrinsic root is God. For 
God is the cause of the whole being and of all its differences. Now 
necessity, contingency and freedom are modes of being. Therefore God is 
the cause of contingency and freedom; and, since His will is most 
efficacious, He effects that our acts, which He wills to be free, are truly 
free.?!? 


The intrinsic root of freedom is immediately the amplitude and universality 
of the will, and its eminence over all particular goods; but the mediate root 
is the amplitude and universality of the intellect in knowing and judging; the 
remote root, finally, is the universality and amplitude of rational nature 
itself in being. All of which will be clear by a brief explanation. — First 
indeed, rational nature has a certain universality in being, insofar as, 


2! "God, whose Science and will always go to the last precision of things, is not 
content to will that they be in general, but He descends to what is called such and 
such, that is to say to what is most particular, and all this is included in His decrees. 
Thus God wills from eternity all the future exercise of human freedom, in all that it 
has of good and real. What is more absurd than to say that it is not, because God wills 
that it be? Must we not say, on the contrary, that it is because God wills it; and that, as 
it happens that we are free by the force of the decree which wills that we be free, it 
also happens that we act freely in such and such an act, by the force of the same 
decree which descends to all this detail?" Bossuet, Treatise on Free Will, C. VIII. 
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through apprehended forms, or intelligible species, it can become in a way 
all things and receive the natures of all things, not indeed in real being, but 
in representative and intelligible being. 


From this first universality arises the universality of the intellect in judging. 
For from the fact that rational nature has eminence above matter, which is 
the principle determining to one thing, it follows that the judgment of the 
intellect is not restricted to one thing, but can attain the object under all 
respects, turn it to every face and inspect in it what is worthy of love or 
hate, what is useful or harmful, etc. From which consideration arises the 
indifference of judgment. 


But from the amplitude and universality of the intellect in judging is born 
the universality of the will in desiring. For the will follows the intellect, and 
an indifferent judgment is followed by an indifferent appetite. Therefore 
from the fact that the intellect retains universality concerning all truth, it 
follows that universality concerning all good is also to be ascribed to the 
will. 


But if the will deals with universal good, its capacity cannot be filled and 
satiated by particular goods, but it has eminence and independence over all 
those goods. From which eminence arises the indifference of appetite, 
which properly constitutes freedom. 


Hence the universality, or spirituality, of rational nature in being causes 
universality and indifference in judging; universality in judging causes 
immediately universality and indifference of the will in desiring, in which 
freedom is formally placed. 


Therefore the fundamental and primary root of freedom is the spirituality of 
rational nature.”!3 This again becomes clear from comparison with things 
that lack reason. Any form is followed by a proportionate inclination. 
Indeed a form totally immersed in matter is followed by a single inclination 
determined to one thing; wherefore in such things, no species of freedom is 
manifested. But forms which in some way emerge from matter, as in brutes, 
claim some amplitude for themselves; for they receive the forms of other 


*!3 Hence the present thesis rests on all the foundations by which we vindicated the 
spirituality of the soul. Cf. vol. II, pp. 396, ff. 
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things with a certain independence from matter: now one form, now 
another, now the form of the delectable, now the form of the sad. Hence 
brutes do not have an invariably determined appetite, but now they rejoice 
now they are sad; and hence some imitation and similitude of freedom is 
detected in them. But, because the forms received in them are not entirely 
and simply immaterial, but subject to the conditions of matter, because they 
depend on a corporeal organ, they retain a principle determining to one 
thing. Whence it happens that the inclination in them is not properly 
indifferent and free. 


But intellectual forms, since they receive the forms of things without any 
condition of matter, lack any principle determining to one thing, and 
therefore have full indifference and freedom.?!4 


X. — The difficulty from the conservation of energy is solved. 
Determinism, as we have warned, is threefold. The first is called physical, 
because it draws arguments from the laws of the physical world, especially 
from the law of conservation of energies. — It is objected: The world is a 
system of forces that is subject only to its own notions, and in which the 
sum of energies both potential and actual is always constant and the same. 
But if there is free will, there will be changes and variations in this system 
of forces, nor will the sum of forces be the same anymore. Therefore free 
will is impossible. 


Response 1°: The aforesaid difficulty concerns only commanded acts, 
which are exercised through the body and which are called extrinsically 
free, not intrinsically free acts, namely elicited acts of the will, which are 
entirely immaterial and in which no corporeal energy intervenes or can 
intervene. For the determination of freedom is an act of a faculty entirely 
spiritual, incorporeal, suprasensible, existing outside the cosmic order; 
consequently an operation of this kind is not the production of some 
material and mechanical energy. Therefore, if the operation of the will and 


214 Cf, St. Thomas, q. 23, De Verit. a. 1.— "The human will is free, because it is an 
energy capable of grasping universal and absolute good; this immense dimension 
comes to it from the intelligence and the soul, the soul and the intelligence hold it 
themselves from their independence of matter or, if you will, from their spirituality. 
Hence spirituality of the soul and freedom, it is all one. These two dogmas of reason 
are held together in our minds by the golden and indestructible thread of wisdom, as 
they are held in reality by the bond of an immortal life." M. Janvier, loc. cit. 
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its intervention is not the effecting of new energy, the will can act without in 
any way varying the sum of actual and potential energies. Therefore the 
intervention of freedom accepted under that respect leaves the law of 
conservation of energies entirely intact. 


Response 2° and principally: I deny the supposition. The adversaries 
suppose that material forces are subject only to their own mutual actions, 
and that there can be no superior cause which can govern those forces. But 
such a supposition is gratuitous and inept.?!5 


Certainly, vital forces, sensitive or intellectual powers, are superior to 
material energies; why then could they not have an influence on them? 


Let the adversaries prove that the intervention of a superior cause in 
material forces is repugnant. Physical facts by no means show this 
repugnance; philosophy on the contrary demonstrates the possibility, indeed 
the necessity, of the action of an intellectual cause on material forces, both 
of a created intellectual cause and especially of an infinite intellectual cause, 
which, just as it freely instituted material forces and energies, so it can 
freely modify them. There is therefore a spiritual principle directing 
energies and superior to them. 


Indeed, even in the material order, there is some directing principle. We 
have shown in Natural Philosophy" that it is repugnant that all things be 
reduced to purely mechanical motion; but that there exists in bodies a 
twofold element: one material, which is the root of quantity, extension, 


2!5 "The law applies only by supposing the universe a system closed to any external 
action; this hypothesis, necessary to establish the law, cannot be its corollary. If, 
therefore, spiritual substances intervene in the material universe, the demonstration of 
the law will be at fault, we will be incapable of foreseeing, in the name of physics, the 
consequences of such an intervention. It seems therefore that it is indeed wrong that 
certain spiritualist philosophers have seen in the principle of the conservation of 
energy an objection against human freedom. Even if human freedom were to modify 
the total quantity of energy in the universe, the physicist would still have the right to 
proclaim the conservation of energy of the material universe, the only one he is 
concerned with, for what interests him is not to maintain constant a sum which he 
does not know, but to know that the phenomena he studies are incapable of making it 
vary. The law therefore no more affects human freedom than divine freedom, it is no 
more an objection against one than against the other." R. P. Hedde, Thomist Review, t. 
XI, p. 726. 

716 Cf. vol. II. Tract. II, q. I and q. III., a. VII. 
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divisibility, etc.; the other formal, specificative, which is the cause of unity 
and activity. But the formal principle governs and dominates matter: which 
is proved both from the direction of mechanical motion, for, the same sum 
of energy standing, motion is directed in this rather than that sense; and 
from the formation of crystals; and from the unity of being, and from the 
internal tendency which is especially detected in living things. Let what we 
have discussed about the existence of matter and form be compared.?!” 
Therefore form is the directing and specificative principle; but matter is the 
quantitative and invariable principle. Therefore, the scholastic system of 
matter and form being admitted, the law of conservation of energies is not 
difficult to understand. The quantity of energies is not varied, because 
matter, the root of quantity, is a permanent and invariable principle; but the 
human soul can direct energy, because generally every form, even in an 
organic being, can direct and dominate matter and quantity, notwithstanding 
the invariability of matter and quantity. Therefore physical determinism is 
excellently refuted from the twofold Scholastic principle: material, which is 
quantitative and invariable; formal, which is specificative, qualitative and 
directing. Hence the law of conservation of energies, far from being 
opposed to freedom, would rather confirm the existence of prime matter.”!8 


In form: The sum of energies is always the same according to quality, I 
deny; according to quantity, I subdistinguish: the same materially, I 
concede, formally, I deny. -- I contradistinguish the minor: If freedom 
intervenes, the sum of energies will not be the same according to quality, I 
concede; according to quantity, I subdistinguish; it will not be the same 
formally, I concede; it will not be the same materially, I deny and I deny the 
consequence. 


That alone which science can prove is material identity in the sum of 
energies, about the identity of qualities or even about the formal identity of 
quantity it is silent and will perpetually be silent; for those objects belong to 
Philosophy. Therefore, for the objection to be satisfied, it suffices to show 
that the intervention of freedom does not oppose the material identity that is 


217 Cf. vol. II, p. 114, ff. 

218 Cf. P. De Munnynck, O.P., The Conservation of Energy and Moral Freedom, 
collect. Science and Religion; P. Couailhac, S. J., Freedom and the Conservation of 
Energy; De Munnynck, Thomist Review, Sept. 1899; Darlev, O. S. B., Thomist 
Review, Sept. 1899, Nov. 1900. 
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detected in the sum of energies. But we do this. For what does the 
intervention of freedom effect? It changes quality, by directing forces, and 
by affecting quality it also in some way modifies quantity, which is the 
subject of quality. But this is only a formal change, which leaves quantity 
the same materially; just as generally in any change of forms the same 
matter and the same quantity always remain, which originates from matter 
as from a root. 


Therefore science proves material identity and freedom leaves this intact, 
for quantity perseveres the same under diverse changes; but freedom indeed 
changes quality or even the formal identity of quantity; but science does not 
occupy itself with those changes, while on the other hand, philosophy 
shows that such changes can be made, indeed are in fact made, that form 
directs matter and energies, notwithstanding the material invariability of 
energies. 


Therefore the question is concluded in one word: Quality is varied, about 
which scientists do not care, quantity remains, which science establishes; 
quantity is also varied formally, about which variation science does not 
occupy itself, but quantity remains the same materially, about which identity 
alone physicists care. 


That quality may be more fully understood to be modified by the soul, 
without quantity being varied, the distinction between transient and 
immanent action must be recalled. In transient action, which is with a 
certain collision and mechanical motion, there is a loss of forces, and new 
energy is required by which that mechanical change may be produced. But 
in immanent action no collision intervenes, and the soul behaves like an 
immobile mover, which is not moved in the same genus of motion. 
Therefore it can move, or reduce from potency to act, not by motion of the 
same genus, but only by qualitative operation, without mechanical and 
quantitative motion; and consequently it is able to act on quantity, not by 
means of another quantity, but only by qualitative action, just as if God or 
an angel were to act within something, not moving locally and 
mechanically, but by immanent operation. Therefore the soul can modify 
the qualities of forces, their quantity being invariate. *!° 


219 Cf. Farges, The Foundations of Morality, pp. 166, ff. 
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These responses congruously solve the objection; therefore we propose 
them. But, as others reply, it is not so much to be sweated over, since the 
law respects something else. For what is the force of the celebrated law? 
Physics, attentive to the law of the conservation of energy, cannot foresee 
the intervention of the will, just as neither of an angel nor of God; hence it 
practically ignores those interventions, because they are outside its ambit; 
but it in no way testifies that the action of a superior cause which changes 
the cosmic order and modifies either the quality or the quantity of energies 
is impossible. 


Therefore that law attends to what happens in the cosmic order: it is certain 
indeed that the phenomena which Physics knows and foresees induce no 
variation in the sum of energies; about other phenomena which science does 
not foresee, but which suppose a superior and free cause, the law does not 
care. "The law therefore no more affects human freedom than divine 
freedom, it is no more an objection against one than against the other."?”° 
On the other hand, the most learned P. Duhem observes: "For us, the 
principle of the conservation of energy is, in no way, a certain and general 
affirmation concerning really existing objects. It is a mathematical formula 
that is posed by a free decree of our understanding, so that this formula, 
combined with other formulas postulated in an analogous manner, allows us 
to deduce a series of consequences and that these consequences provide us 
with a sufficient representation of the laws observed in our laboratories... It 
is already clear that this question: 'Is the law of the conservation of energy 
compatible or not with free will?' can have no meaning for us.... We were 
certain in advance that in the classification we were combining, no place 
was reserved for free acts. That, if we observe, after that, that a free act 
could not be included in our classification, we would be very naive to be 
astonished by it and very senseless to conclude from it that free will is 
impossible."?! 

XI. — Psychological determinism is refuted. The second determinism is 
called psychological, because it draws arguments from the faculties of the 
soul themselves. 


0 Cf. note 1, p. 172. 
21 Cf. P. Duhem, Physics of a believer, pp. 19-21. Libr. Bloud, extract from the 
Annals of Christian Philosophy, 1906. 
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They object 1°: For an election to be rational, there must be a motive 
determining to choose one thing in preference to another: if one motive does 
not determine, another will do it, because there is no process to infinity. 
Therefore election is always caused by a determining motive. But if the will 
is impelled by a determining motive, the will is not free. Therefore the very 
nature of election renders freedom impossible. 


Response: I distinguish the major: For an election to be rational, there must 
be a determining motive, that is, a sufficient reason for willing one thing in 
preference to another, I concede; a necessitating reason for choosing one 
thing in preference to another, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor and 
deny the consequence. 


An election would indeed be irrational if it were made without a congruous 
reason: wherefore it must be admitted that in every election a sufficient 
motive concurs; but we deny that there is a necessitating motive. The 
ultimate end indeed is a necessitating motive, but there is no election 
concerning the end; but diverse particular goods can have a sufficient reason 
to be chosen, insofar as the nature of a means to the end is attended to in 
them; hence, if the will assumes one in preference to another, it does not 
proceed blindly. But none of them has a necessary reason to be accepted in 
preference to another, because, as has been said many times, no particular 
good is necessarily connected with the end. If therefore one is chosen, the 
others being rejected, this comes from the full independence of the will. 


2° You will insist: The will necessarily follows the last practical judgment. 
Therefore it is not free. 


Response: I distinguish the antecedent: It follows necessarily by 
hypothetical necessity, I concede; by absolute necessity, I deny; and I deny 
the consequence. 


By the very fact that the will applies the intellect to elicit a practical 
judgment, it implicitly wills to follow that judgment, nor can it dissent 
without contradiction while this judgment stands. This is however a 
hypothetical necessity, which supposes freedom. For the will could have 
applied the intellect to another judgment, indeed it can even now divert the 
intellect to the opposite judgment. 
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3°. Other objections seem to rely on experience. Physiological conditions, 
passions, and moral inclinations impose necessity; hence we see men 
infallibly impelled and determined to certain actions. 


Response: The aforesaid influences can sometimes disturb reason; in which 
case freedom is manifestly absent. But commonly they do not take away the 
judgment of reason; and therefore free will persists, although inclined and 
attenuated. 


Impediments sometimes come from sensibility which is altered and no 
longer follows the impulse of the will. This indeed does not prove that 
freedom is lacking in man, but that the concurrence of the sensitive or 
motive virtue is insufficient. Therefore the physiological conditions of 
freedom are deficient, not the power of freedom itself, just as sometimes 
intellection is disturbed, not by a defect of the intellective power, but by the 
defect of extrinsic conditions which are prerequisites for intellection. 


These cases respect certain illnesses;?”* nor do they prove anything in 
respect of those who are healthy and in possession of all their faculties. 
(About these again see below, q. IV. a. I) 


XII. — Metaphysical determinism. It rests on several ruinous 
foundations. 


1° It posits that the order of the universe is necessary. — The refutation is 
had from Cosmology, where it was shown that neither the world itself nor 
the order of the world is necessary.” 


2° If there is free will, moral evil can be given. But God cannot permit evil. 
Therefore... 


Brief response: God can elicit a greater good from evil. Moreover, evil will 
finally be punished and reduced to the order of divine justice. 


222 About these illnesses Th. Ribot, The Diseases of the Will, can be consulted, not 
however to be approved in all things, since he reckons divine ecstasy among the 


illnesses of the will. 
3 Cf. vol. II, Tract. I, q. I. and Tract. II, q. I, aa. I, I, I. 
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3° Divine foreknowledge is incompatible with free will. Therefore either 
divine foreknowledge must be rejected or free will must be denied. 


Response: These two are to be held by all as two fundamental and most 
easily proved dogmas: That divine Providence foreknows all things and that 
man enjoys the freedom of will;?* although the concordance is not easily 
known. But these things are discussed in Theodicy or Theology. 


24 "Tf we had to destroy either freedom by Providence, or Providence by freedom, we 
would not know where to begin; so necessary are these two things, and so evident and 
indubitable are the ideas we have of them." Bossuet, Treatise on Free Will XII. The 
doctrine of will and freedom is thus summarized by Thesis XXI approved by the S. 
Cong. of Studies on 27 July 1914: "The will follows, does not precede, the intellect, 
which necessarily desires that which is presented to it as good in every respect 
satisfying the appetite, but among several goods, which are proposed by mutable 
judgment as to be desired, it freely chooses. Therefore election follows the ultimate 
practical judgment: but the will effects that it is ultimate." 
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ARTICLE THREE 


ON THE INDIFFERENCE REQUIRED FOR FREEDOM 


I. — Freedom of pleasure and freedom of indifference. Having 
vindicated freedom against the determinists, it is now necessary to 
scrutinize more intimately the nature and properties of freedom. Freedom is 
sometimes taken for immunity from coercion, and is called freedom of 
pleasure, or spontaneity, which is the same as volition. In this sense the 
Angelic Doctor asserts that God freely loves Himself; the Father and the 
Son freely produce the Holy Spirit.??° 


But freedom properly so called is freedom of indifference, or immunity 
from necessity, which is opposed to natural determination to one thing. The 
Jansenists, after the Calvinists, hold that immunity from necessity is not of 
the essence of freedom. For thus the third proposition of Jansenius stands: 
"For meriting and demeriting in the state of fallen nature, freedom from 
necessity is not required in man, but freedom from coercion suffices". This 
proposition was condemned as heretical.?”6 


The aforementioned opinions fully agree with determinism; they leave 
freedom only in name, but in reality, they completely take it away. 


II. — Conclusion: Indifference, or immunity from necessity, is of the 
essence of freedom. 


Arg. I. It is of the nature of freedom that we retain power and dominion over 
our acts. But merely spontaneous and necessary acts, although they are done 
with advertence of reason, are not in our power. Therefore spontaneous acts 
and those immune from the necessity of coercion are not free. Therefore 
immunity from coercion does not suffice for freedom.” 


25 Cf. St. Thomas, q. 24, De Verit. a. 1, ad 2, and q.10 De Potentia, a. 2, ad 5. 
26 Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 968. 
227 Cf. St. Thomas, II. Sent. dist. 24, a. 8. 
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The minor is proved. Natural volition, e.g., love of the ultimate end, is 
entirely spontaneous and voluntary, and is done with the advertence of 
reason. Nevertheless, natural volition is not in our power; for natural things 
precede our dominion, whence the axiom: What nature has given, no one 
can take away. Therefore merely spontaneous and necessary acts, although 
they are done with the advertence of reason, are not in our power. 


Arg. II. Freedom is the principle of morality, and by common acceptance, 
the free act and the moral act mean the same thing. But immunity from 
coercion does not suffice for moral acts. Therefore neither for free acts. 


The minor is proved. Acts are called moral insofar as they are subject to 
moral rules and are regulated by them. But acts immune from coercion 
alone, namely spontaneous and necessary acts, cannot be subject to moral 
rules: for they are determined, invariable, and an invariable act would be 
subject to some rule in vain. Therefore... 


III. — Passive indifference, active indifference, privative indifference. 
It is therefore established that indifference pertains to freedom. But there are 
several species of indifference. First, passive indifference and active 
indifference. Passive is mere potentiality, or capacity to receive several 
determinations. This is imperfection, and does not conduce to acting, but 
rather hinders it. For the more something is potential and undetermined to 
many things, the more it is removed from act. It is not therefore of the 
nature of freedom, but, the more this potentiality is removed, the more 
freedom is perfected, because it is reduced to act. 


Active indifference is the power indifferently productive of diverse acts, or 
effects, and which has such eminence to many things that it cannot be 
restricted to one, but can act or not act. 


Privative indifference is also distinguished, which is the indifference of 
active power with respect to second act. It is partly active, insofar as it is a 
certain independence of active power: and partly passive, insofar as it is 
potentiality to second act, depriving the will of some perfection. 


IV. — Active indifference is required for freedom. Freedom consists in 
the dominion that the will has over its acts. But dominion does not belong to 
the patient as such, but rather resides with the active, whose it is to 
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dominate the passive. Therefore freedom demands active indifference. This 
however in creatures has privative indifference mixed with it: for the 
created will is not its own act, but always remains in potency to it. But in 
God nothing of passive or privative indifference is found, since God is His 
own free act, pure act, incapable of any addition. Indifference therefore in 
God is purely active and positive. 


V. — Objective indifference and subjective indifference. Objective 
indifference is on the part of the object, in which appears both goodness by 
which it can be desired, and defect of goodness, or evil, by which it can be 
rejected. — Subjective indifference, which is called formal, is on the part of 
the subject, which can be indifferently borne to either, indifferently will or 
not will the object proposed to it. 


VI. — Indifference of specification, or contrariety, and indifference of 
exercise, or contradiction, etc. Specification is that which respects 
contrarily opposed terms, as love and hate, good and evil; or even 
privatively opposed terms, as obedience and disobedience, insofar as 
disobedience imports some act and privation of due obedience. Indifference 
of contradiction respects contradictorily opposed terms, as to will and not to 
will, to love and not to love. It is called indifference of exercise, because its 
extremes are to exercise an act and the negation of such exercise. 


Indifference of contrariety already imbibes indifference of contradiction, 
just as contrary opposition includes contradiction. He who, e.g., is 
indifferent to love and hate is a fortiori indifferent to not loving. 


Finally, physical indifference is distinguished, which is to the physical act 
itself to be posited or not posited, and moral, which is to act well or badly in 
the moral order. 


VII. — Objective indifference is essentially required for freedom. 
Freedom imports that the will not be moved of necessity. But where 
objective indifference is absent, the will is moved of necessity. Therefore... 
For objective indifference consists in this that the object is proposed to the 
will under the aspect of some good, by which it can be desired, and under 
the aspect of some evil, by which it can be fled. But, if such indifference is 
lacking, namely if the object is proposed as universally good, the will 
necessarily desires it: for then the object has the nature of infinite good, and 
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therefore the nature of ultimate end, by which the will is necessarily moved; 
if the object is proposed as universally evil, the will necessarily flees it, 
since it cannot tend to evil, under the aspect of evil. Therefore, if objective 
indifference is lacking, the will is impelled of necessity. 


On the contrary, if objective indifference is present, the will cannot be 
necessitated even by God, the indifferent judgment standing. Thus the 
Thomists believe this against Suarez. For the will is an essentially blind 
faculty, which is regulated by cognition. Hence, as it is repugnant for the 
will to desire an unknown object, so it is repugnant for it to desire an object 
otherwise than as it is proposed. But the object, as the hypothesis holds, is 
proposed as indifferent. Therefore it is repugnant for the will to desire it of 
necessity, this indifference standing. 


Indeed, if the will necessarily desired what the intellect proposes as to be 
desired indifferently, it would no longer be a faculty following cognition 
and regulated by cognition, and its nature would be changed. 


VIII. — Subjective indifference is of the essence of freedom. Freedom 
is an elective faculty. But an elective faculty is in the subject itself and 
supposes on the part of the subject a power of indifferently accepting one 
thing in preference to another. Therefore freedom imports subjective 
indifference. Indeed, subjective indifference properly and formally 
constitutes freedom. For objective indifference behaves by way of 
foundation and cause: the indifferent proposal of the object is indeed the 
cause that the will tends to it indifferently, but the proposal itself is not 
formally free. That which is formally free is the faculty of tending 
indifferently to the object. But the faculty of tending indifferently to the 
object is subjective indifference itself. Therefore... 


IX. — The indifference constitutive of freedom is indifference of 
exercise; but indifference of contrariety is related only accidentally to 
freedom, insofar as it includes indifference of contradiction. That 
indifference is constitutive of freedom by reason of which the will is the 
mistress of its act. But the will per se has dominion of its act from 
indifference of exercise alone. Therefore this alone per se constitutes 
freedom. 
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The minor is proved. The will is the mistress of its act by the very fact that 
it can elicit it or not elicit it, continue it or suspend it. But indifference of 
exercise is the very faculty of doing an act or not doing it, continuing it or 
suspending it. Therefore from the indifference of exercise alone the will has, 
it is perfectly mistress of its act. - However, the indifference of contrariety 
extends the indifference of contradiction to multiple objects, but it does not 
cause the will to possess fuller dominion over individual objects. Because I 
can elicit an act of hate, I do not therefore have fuller dominion concerning 
the act of love; and, because I can love, I do not become more fully master 
concerning the act of hate. Per se therefore indifference of contrariety does 
not constitute freedom. 


Only accidentally does it confer on freedom and insofar as it includes 
indifference of exercise. For although the will had power to two contrary 
acts, e.g., to love and hate, if nevertheless it could not not love or not elicit 
hate, neither act would be free. Therefore indifference of contrariety to love 
and hate confers on freedom only insofar as it includes indifference of 
contradiction, namely indifference to love and not love, to hate and not hate. 


X. — Indifference to good or evil, and therefore the power of sinning, 
is not of the essence of freedom. The conclusion is against some recent 
authors, especially Liberals, who think that freedom essentially imports the 
power of good and evil; and therefore that civil society is bound to grant 
citizens freedom in good and in evil; that man also has the right to profess 
externally whatever religion he wishes without this power being able to be 
restricted by any civil law, since it is natural and of the essence of freedom. 


The thesis is proved, which St. Thomas inculcates more than once.??8 


Arg. I. To tend to an object because of some defect is not of the perfection 
and essence of a faculty, but rather argues a defect of the faculty. But free 
will cannot tend to evil except because of some defect. Therefore to tend to 
evil is a defect of free will, far from being of its essence. 


The minor is proved from St. Thomas: "Free will is per se ordered to the 
good, since the good is the object of the will, nor does it tend to evil except 
because of some defect which it apprehends as good, since there is no will 


28 Cf. II. Sent. dist. 25 q. 1, a. 1, ad 2; q. 22 De Verit. a 6.; I. q. 62, a. 8, ad. 3 
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or choice except of good or apparent good. And therefore where free will is 
most perfect, there it cannot tend to evil, because it cannot be imperfect."??° 


Arg. II. Nothing is weakened and diminished by the use of what is natural 
and essential; for whatever is ascribed to essence contributes to the 
perfection of the thing. But free will is weakened by the use of the power of 
sinning. Therefore the power of sinning is not of the essence of freedom. 
The minor is proved. Any thing is perfected by conjunction to its principle 
and is weakened and diminished by recession from it. But the principle and 
font of all freedom is God. Therefore the more freedom adheres to God, the 
more perfect and noble it becomes, and the more it turns away from God 
through sin and adheres to the creature, the more it is weakened and 
becomes worse. 


Arg. III. There cannot be given an obligation to abstain from that which 
pertains to the essence of some faculty; on the contrary, by the very fact that 
something is of the essence of a thing, it confers an inviolable right. But 
there is given a most strict obligation not to use the power of sinning. 
Therefore the power of sinning cannot be of the essence of freedom. 


XI. — Whether the power of sinning is at least a part of created 
freedom. Response: 1° It is not a part of created freedom considered 
according to essence, according to that of St. Anselm: "Neither freedom nor 
a part of freedom is the power of sinning."”*° For if it were a part of 
freedom accepted according to essence, all who are impeccable would lack 
some part of freedom, and therefore the essence of freedom would not be 
found in them integrally and totally, although it is certain that freedom is 
perfected by impeccability. 


Response 2°: It can be called a certain part of freedom considered according 
to the accidental and imperfect state which it has in us wayfarers. For sin 
indeed is a free act in second act, whence it is justly imputed to punishment. 
But second act supposes a first act proportionate to it. Therefore the power 


229 St. Thomas, loc. cit. Sent. 
230 Cf. St. Anselm, Dialog. De Libero Arbitrio, c. 1. 
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of sinning is some true freedom in first act: therefore it is some part of 
freedom.”*! 


Some however object: 


1° A part of freedom is perfection. Therefore, if the power of sinning is a 
part of freedom, it will be perfection, which is absurd. 


Response: A part of freedom inspected according to essence is perfection, I 
concede: of freedom considered according to the accidental state which it 
has in wayfarers, I deny; for this state imports defectibility on the part of the 
subject. And I deny the consequence. 


2° To err is not a part of science. Therefore, by parity, to sin is not a part of 
freedom. 


Response: I deny the parity; for to err is not to know, or is not an act of 
science; while to sin is to act freely, or a free act in second act. 


XI. — Difficulties are solved by which adversaries try to show that 
indifference is not required for freedom. 


1° Freedom is that which is in our power. But, for something to be in our 
power, freedom of pleasure suffices, nor is indifference required. Therefore 
indifference is not required for freedom. The minor is proved. That is in our 
power which we do when we will. But every voluntary act, even proceeding 
from freedom of pleasure alone, is done when we will. Therefore it is in our 
power. Therefore, for something to be in our power, freedom of pleasure 
suffices. 


Response: The major being conceded, I deny the minor, and to its proof, I 
distinguish the major: That is in our power which we do when we will and 
we are not determined to will, or when we will with the will formally taken, 
I concede; which we do when we will and we are determined to will, or 
when we will with the will taken as nature, I deny. I contradistinguish the 
minor, and deny the consequence. 


31 Cf, Gonet, Clypeus Theol. Thomist., De Actibus humanis, disp. II, a. III, § V, nos. 
CCVIII-CCXXIV. 
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For something to be in our power, it is required that the whole reason of 
willing be on the part of the will, so that the will determines what we do; for 
if the reason of willing arises from nature, or if nature impels us to one 
thing, then the act escapes our power. Certainly, someone is absurdly said to 
have in his power that to which he is necessarily moved by another. But in 
the case of mere pleasure, the reason of willing what we do is not from the 
will, but from nature, which necessarily determines. 


2° An act that follows the judgment of reason is a human act, or a free act. 
But an act proceeding from pleasure alone follows the judgment of reason. 
Therefore it is free. Therefore pleasure suffices, nor is indifference required. 


Response: I distinguish the major: An act which follows the indifferent 
judgment of reason is a human act, or free, I concede; an act which follows 
judgment determined to one thing is free, I deny. I contradistinguish the 
minor and deny the consequence. 


The will follows the guidance of the intellect. For if the intellect judges that 
the object is to be desired indifferently, the will enjoys freedom; but if the 
intellect were to establish that the object is to be desired necessarily, the will 
would not have the act in its power, but would be necessarily drawn. 
Therefore for a human act, any judgment whatsoever does not suffice, but 
an indifferent judgment is required. 


3° What is done with love and delight is done freely. But every act 
proceeding from pleasure alone is done with love and delight. Therefore it is 
done freely. 


Response: I distinguish the major: What is done with vincible love and 
delight is done freely, I concede; what is done with invincible delight, I 
deny. For what is invincible with respect to the will is not in the power of 
the will. I contradistinguish the minor, and deny the consequence. 


4° Freedom is perfect willing. But what is perfect willing is given without 
indifference. Therefore freedom is given without indifference. 


Response: Perfect willing can be taken in two ways. First as it is opposed to 
imperfect willing, which is in brutes, and in this sense it is defined: That 
which proceeds from an intrinsic principle with intellectual cognition of the 
end; while imperfect willing is that which proceeds from an intrinsic 
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principle with sensitive cognition of the end. If the adversary contends that 
perfect willing in this sense is free, he precisely supposes what is to be 
proved. Second, perfect willing is called that which totally proceeds from 
the will formally taken, so that the reason of willing is the choice of the 
will, not the determination of nature. In this acceptation perfect willing is 
free; but it manifestly supposes indifference in the will choosing and 
determining itself. 


In form therefore I respond: Freedom is perfect willing, that is, that which 
adequately proceeds from the will formally taken, or from the will 
determining and choosing itself, I concede; that alone which is opposed to 
the imperfect volition of brutes, I deny. I contradistinguish the minor and 
deny the consequence. 
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ARTICLE FOUR 


ON THE OBJECT OF THE WILL?” 


I. — Reason for the article. We know (art. I) that the will necessarily 
desires some things and freely or indifferently desires others (aa. II and III). 
From this, it already appears what the object of the will is, namely the good 
proposed by the intellect. However, some things must be added for the 
completion of the doctrine. 


II. — Whether only good is the object of the will. Some of the 
Nominalists thought that the adequate object of the will is indifferent to 
good and evil, and therefore that the will can be borne to evil under the 
aspect of evil. But Scotus, although he does not defend that opinion as his 
own, remains doubtful and contends that it has not yet been proved that the 
will cannot be bore to evil under the aspect of evil or desire good under the 
aspect of good.” 


Emile Saisset touches on that question and solves it in his own way.234 


The common opinion holds that the object of the will is only good as it 
abstracts from true or apparent, so that the will can indeed be borne to evil 
known under the aspect of good, or to apparent good, but never to evil 
known and proposed under the aspect of evil. 


It is briefly proved. Arg. I. The will is related to good as the intellect is to 
truth. But truth is so much the adequate object of the intellect that it is 
repugnant for the intellect to assent to falsehood under the aspect of 


232 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 8. a. 2 

°33 Cf. Scotus, I Sent., dist. 1, q. 4. 

44 Cf, Saisset, Philosophical Dictionary, entry "Liberty". "Man does evil, not for evil 
itself, but to pursue happiness. If he were more enlightened, he would understand that 
true happiness is inseparable from virtue and would not exhaust the better half of his 
life in a senseless struggle." Earlier he had written: "In a word, I reject the good, 
knowing that it is good, and I do evil knowing that it is evil, although evil itself is not 
the goal of my action." 
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falsehood. Therefore good is so much the object of the will that it implies 
that it desires evil under the aspect of evil. Wherefore, just as the intellect 
errs because it adheres to falsehood under the aspect of truth, so the will 
fails insofar as it adheres to evil under the aspect of good. 


Arg. II. The will is rational appetite. But every appetite is borne to good. 
Therefore the will cannot be borne except to good. The minor is proved. 
Appetite is an inclination to something suitable. But nothing is considered 
suitable unless it is good or is apprehended as good. Wherefore every 
appetite is borne to good. Natural appetite indeed, because it accompanies a 
natural and infallible form, always pursues true good; but rational appetite 
accompanies an apprehended form and, because it happens that something 
is apprehended as suitable which is really harmful, hence the will can desire 
merely apparent good, that is, evil under the aspect of good. 


Arg. IIL Experience testifies that all who act always seek some aspect of 
good in their acts. Even those who delight in evil, who hate God on purpose 
and break out in blasphemies, who choose an evil operation because it is 
evil, always intend some good; for in all these things they find a certain 
complacency and joy and have all those things as means of satisfying their 
will and their passions, which satisfaction appears to them as a delectable 
good. 


III. — Whether the good which is the object of the will is only the 
good of the end or also the good of means. Several philosophers think that 
the goodness of the end is the total and adequate object of the will, so that 
the means participate in the nature of the good only denominatively and 
extrinsically, just as medicine is called healthy from the health of the 
animal. However, it must be held that the goodness of the end is indeed the 
primary and principal object of the will, but not the unique and total, and 
that the means have a real and intrinsic goodness, although secondary and 
dependent on the end. 


It is proved by the authority of St. Thomas: "The will extends to the end and 
to those things which are for the end. For each power extends to those 
things in which can be found the nature of its object; just as sight extends to 
all things which participate in colour in any way. But the nature of good, 
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which is the object of the power of the will, is found not only in the end, but 
also in those things which are for the end."?°° 


It is proved by reason. That which is desirable by reason of its own nature 
has intrinsic goodness; for good and desirable mutually imply each other. 
But means are desirable by reason of their own nature, if indeed they have 
order, proportion and adaptation to the end. Therefore they have goodness 
intrinsically, and therefore are the object of the will, although secondary. 


IV. — Corollaries. Hence it is gathered: 1° That good belongs to the end 
and the means analogically, by analogy of proportion. It does not belong 
univocally, because it is ascribed to the end primarily and principally, but to 
means secondarily and as ordered to the end. But it belongs by analogy of 
proportion, and not of simple attribution, because the form, namely 
goodness, is found intrinsically in both analogates, both in the end and in 
the means.”*° 


2° That every act of the will necessarily deals with either the end or the 
means: wherefore a neutral act, which terminates neither to the end nor to 
means, is impossible. 


For an act which is borne outside the adequate object of the faculty is 
repugnant. But a neutral act would be outside the adequate object of the 
will. Therefore... 


The minor is proved. The adequate object of the will is the good, which 
indeed can only be threefold: fitting, delectable and useful. But a neutral 
act, which terminates neither to the means nor to the end, cannot be borne to 
useful good, which has the nature of means, nor to a fitting good or a 
delectable good, which are sought for their own sake and have the nature of 
an end. Therefore a neutral act would be bome outside the adequate object 
of the will. 


35 St Thomas, I-II, q. 8, a. 2. 
36 Cf. Logic., pp. 45-48. 
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QUESTION TWO. 


On the will as ordered to other powers. 


The will can be considered as ordered to other faculties in three ways. First, 
in the nature of a power, and hence the controversy whether the will is a 
more perfect power than the intellect; second, in the nature of a mover, and 
hence the question of how it moves other powers, or is moved by others, or 
moves itself; third, by reason of the acts which it elicits, and hence certain 
things are discussed about the acts of the will with their order to the acts of 
the intellect. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


WHETHER THE WILL IS A MORE PERFECT POWER THAN THE 
INTELLECT” 


I. — Opinions. St. Bonaventure, Scotus, Aegidius Romanus and many 
more recent authors affirm. - But St. Thomas and the Thomists, Suarez, 
Vasquez, the Conimbricenses and many others, teach that the intellect is 
simply more excellent than the will; but that the will can be more perfect 
than the intellect secundum quid. 


In our days the question is reinstated under another respect. Many who 
defend pragmatism and propound the primacy of action extol the 
preeminence of the will. It must not be denied that action is of the greatest 
importance and that the will has the greatest parts in action; that the will 


37 Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 82, a. 3; q. 22 De Verit. a. 11; Scotus, IV Sent., dist 49, q. 4; 
Cajetan, Banez, in I.; John of St. Thomas, q. XII, a. 5; Goudin, t. III, q. 4, a 2; 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Intellectualism and Freedom, Rev. des scienc. phil. et theol., Oct. 
1907. 
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intervenes in every choice and practical judgment, applies all faculties to 
act, moves the intellect to intellection or diverts it from intellection, 
determines to the assent of faith in the supernatural order, etc. Therefore we 
profess the moral and practical preeminence of the will; but the whole 
question turns on physical and psychological perfection. Accepted in this 
sense, the excellence of the intellect must not be denied, even if a certain 


primacy of action is admitted.?°8 


I. — The Thomistic opinion is chosen and proved. 


Arg. I. The perfection simply of some power is that which pertains to the 
essence of the power itself. But a power is essentially constituted by order 
to its formal and specificative object. Hence perfection simply is taken from 
the genus of objective and specifying cause. But perfection secundum quid 
arises from other conditions pertaining to the material object, or to extrinsic 
circumstances, besides the genus of specificative cause. From which we 
argue thus: The perfection simply of some faculty comes from the genus of 
objective and specificative cause. But on the part of objective and 
specificative cause the intellect is more excellent than the will. Therefore 
the intellect is simply more excellent. 


The minor is proved. The specificative cause of faculties is the object. But 
the object of the intellect is nobler and higher than the object of the will. 
This is shown thus: That object is nobler and higher which is simpler and 
more abstract from matter: for immateriality is the cause of actuality and 
perfection, while, on the other hand, imperfection is founded in materiality 
or potentiality. But the object of the intellect is simpler and more abstract 
than the object of the will. Therefore... 


The minor is proved. The object of the intellect is being as it abstracts from 
singularity and material conditions; but the object of the will is being 
concrete with existence and singularity; for the will is not borne to 
universals, but to things as they exist in themselves. 


°38 On moral dogmatism, the following can be consulted: P. Schwalm, O.P., Thomist 
Review, November 1898, C. Labeyrie. Dogma and Metaphysics, Part I, ch. V. 2nd 
Encyclical of Pope Pius X, Pascendi dominici gregis, September 8, 1907. 
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Moreover, the object of the will is the desirable thing, the object of the 
intellect is the reason, or quiddity of the thing. But the reason, or quiddity of 
the thing, is simpler and more abstract than the thing itself, which is 
something concrete from quiddity and existence. Finally, an object is the 
more immaterial the more it extends to many things. But truth, the object of 
the intellect, extends to more things than good, the object of the will: for 
good is properly said of existing things, but truth is said of any being, in 
whatever way it is taken. Therefore the object of the intellect is more 
immaterial and abstract. 


Arg. II. Since a faculty is specified from the mode of attaining its object, 
that faculty is simply nobler which attains its object in a nobler way. But the 
intellect attains its object in a nobler way than the will. Therefore... The 
minor is proved. The intellect so attains its object that it can penetrate to all 
things that are involved in the object, under whatever state and condition, 
whether of existence or non-existence, by prescinding, composing, and 
dividing. But the will does none of these things, but supposes it done by the 
intellect; nor can it be inclined to the object except in the way in which it is 
proposed by the intellect. 


Moreover, the intellect by understanding draws things to itself, but the will 
by desiring is drawn to things. But per se, it is better to draw the perfection 
of the thing to oneself, than to be drawn to it. 


We admit indeed that with respect to things that have a nobler mode of 
being in themselves than in our intellect, love is better than cognition. But 
this is per accidens. For if those things could receive in our intellect the 
same mode of being which they have in themselves, their cognition would 
be more perfect than their love, because of the reason assigned, namely it is 
better to draw to oneself than to be drawn to another. 


Arg. III. The more immediate and closer a passion, or property, is to the 
essence from which it flows, the more perfect it is reckoned, just as 
everything, the closer it is to its principle, the more perfect it exists. But the 
intellect is a more immediate and a closer property to the essence of the soul 
than the will; for the intellect originates from the soul with no other power 
mediating, the will, on the contrary, both supposes and follows the intellect, 
just as inclination supposes and follows form. Therefore... 
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But no one denies the preeminence secundum quid of the will. The will is 
the first mover in the genus of applying other powers as to exercise; but the 
intellect does not do this, which only moves objectively. Under this respect 
therefore the will exceeds the intellect. Moreover, the arguments of the 
adversaries show that some accidental preeminence belongs to the will 
above the intellect; as will now be clear. Moreover, the intellect and will 
mutually surround each other, for the intellect, as it is some good, is 
contained under the object of the will, and the will, as some truth, is under 
the object of the intellect. 


Ill. — Difficulties are solved. 1° That power is simply nobler whose 
principal act is nobler than the principal act of the other. But the principal 
act of the will, namely the love of God, is more perfect than the principal 
act of the intellect, namely the cognition of God. Therefore... 


Resp.: I distinguish the major: That faculty is nobler whose act is nobler in 
physical being, I concede; in moral being, I deny; I contradistinguish the 
minor, and deny the conclusion. 


In moral being indeed we must prefer the love of God to His cognition, 
because love is entirely due to Him; hence also hatred of God in ethical 
being is worse than the privation of divine vision. But in the present case, it 
is only a question of the physical perfection of powers. 


2° You will insist: But even in the physical order love of God is more 
perfect than His cognition, just as it is more perfect to love superior things 
than to know them. Therefore the difficulty stands. — Response: Love of 
God is more perfect than abstractive cognition of God and through effects, I 
concede; than intuitive cognition, I deny. 


In the present life, since God is not attained by the intellect as He really is, 
the love of God is more perfect than His cognition; but if God is seen 
intuitively as He is in Himself, cognition will be more excellent. Therefore 
per se cognition is better, although per accidens and by reason of the 
imperfect state of the wayfarer, love excels. 


3° The mover is nobler than the moved. But the will is the mover, the 
intellect the moved. Therefore the will is nobler than the intellect. 
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Response 1: The mover is nobler than the moved in the order of the moving 
cause, I concede; simply and in every order, I deny. Therefore the will is 
nobler than the intellect secundum quid, I concede; simply and absolutely, I 
deny. — The chief excellence of powers is to be estimated, not from the 
mode of moving, but from the excellence of the formal object. The reason 
is, because the species and essence of a faculty is taken from the formal 
object. 


Response 2: I distinguish the major: The mover in the genus of efficient 
cause is nobler than the moved by which it is in no way moved, I concede; 
the mover in the genus of efficient cause is nobler than the moved by which 
it is in turn moved in the genus of final cause, I deny. I contradistinguish the 
minor: The intellect is moved, yet so that it is a mover in the genus of final 
cause, I concede; so that it is only moved, I deny and deny the consequence. 


As will be explained below, the intellect is moved efficiently by the will, but 
again moves the will as to specification and in the genus of final cause. But 
since the end is the most potent of all causes, it is simply nobler to move in 
the nature of end than in the nature of efficient cause. Therefore the intellect 
is simply more excellent. 


IV. — Whether abstract quiddity is really more perfect than an 
existing thing. The Scotists object: Quiddity with existence is much more 
perfect than quiddity alone in the mere state of abstraction. Therefore the 
foundation of the Thomistic opinion falls. 


Response: Something can be more perfect than another in two ways: in the 
being of the thing and in the being of the object. In the being of the thing 
indeed that which is clothed with existence is better than that which 
prescind from existence, just as real and actual being is better than ideal 
being. But in the being of the object abstract quiddity is simply more 
excellent. For a thing actually existing is individual, composite, and mixed 
with the imperfections of singulars; but abstract quiddity, since it is 
universal, is purer, simpler, more immaterial, and more intelligible. 
Therefore it can terminate the power in a more spiritual and nobler way. 
Now, when it comes to the species and nobility of faculties, not the being of 
the thing is attended to, but the being of the object, from which specification 
is taken. 
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V. — In what way truth is a nobler end as ordered to the intellect than 
good as ordered to the will. 


Good can be considered objectively, or as it is the object from which powers 
take goodness and perfection, just as they take species. In this consideration 
the object of the will is good under the common aspect, just as the object of 
the visual power is colour under the common aspect; but the object of the 
intellect is some particular good, contained under good in common, like 
species under the genus. — Secondly, it can be taken for good formally, 
namely for that goodness and perfection which a power takes through order 
to its object. In this consideration, the goodness of the will is not some 
universal perfection, but rather a certain particular perfection distinct from 
the perfections of other powers, and such goodness is inferior to the 
goodness or perfection of the intellect itself, just as the will itself is inferior 
to the intellect. From which it is gathered how rightly St. Thomas said that 
truth, insofar as it is perfective and the end of the intellect, is more excellent 
than good insofar as it is perfective and the end of the will. 


The will again can be considered in two ways. First, according as it is a 
certain particular power distinct from other powers of man, and according to 
this consideration it is more inclined by a certain natural, not elicited 
appetite to its own proper good and perfection than to the good and 
perfection of the intellect. Second, insofar as it is the appetite and 
inclination of the whole man, and according to this consideration it is more 
inclined to that which is the greater good and greater perfection of man. 
Since therefore the goodness and perfection of the intellect is more 
excellent in man himself, it follows that the will itself is more inclined by 
elicited appetite to that perfection than to its own good; and thus it is very 
well preserved that even with respect to the will, the truth and the perfection 
of the intellect is a nobler end than the good and the perfection of the 
will"? 


39 Bafiez, Comment. on I, q. 82, a. 3, at the end. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


ON THE WILL IN THE NATURE OF MOVER, OR ON THE MUTUAL MOTION 
OF INTELLECT AND WILL AND OTHER FACULTIES” 


I. — The intellect moves the will as to specification. To move the will 
as to specification is to determine it to one act in species rather than another. 
But the intellect determines the will to an act of one species rather than 
another. Therefore it moves it as to specification. 


The minor is proved. The will elicits this act rather than another because it 
tends to this object rather than that. But that it tends to this object rather 
than that comes from the intellect, which proposes this object rather than 
another: for the object is not intrinsically and determinately present to the 
will, but is presented to the will by the intellect. 


Therefore what formally specifies the act of the will is the object; hence the 
intellect is said to move as to specification not because it formally confers 
species on the act of the will, but because it proposes that by which the will 
and the act of the will are immediately specified. 


II. — The will so depends on the intellect that no free act of the will is 
made, unless preceded by a judgment of the intellect, not only 
speculative, but also practical; which being had, the will cannot dissent 
in the composite sense. 


The first part is against Locke and several modern authors, who think that 
the will does not need the judgment of the intellect proposing the object as 
good, but that the object becomes good by the very fact that it is chosen by 
the will. 


40 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, qq. 9-10; and his commentators on this place: Cajetan, 
Alvarez, Medina; Bajfiez, in I, q. 82; John of St. Thomas, q. XII, a. VI; Gonet, Disput. 
5; Harald-Hoffding, Outline of a Psychology based on experience, VII, Psychology of 
the Will 
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The conclusion is proved: Since every act must necessarily be placed in 
some determinate species, no act can be elicited except dependently on the 
faculty from which it takes its species. But the act of the will is specified by 
the intellect, as has been said. Therefore, unless the intellect precedes, the 
will will remain indifferent to many things, nor will it choose anything: 
there is no desire of the unknown. 


Moreover, it has already been shown that the cause and root of the free act 
is the indifferent judgment of the intellect.**! 


Finally, if the object becomes good because it is chosen, as the adversaries 
contend, then the will becomes the sole norm of good and evil, and the 
objective foundations of morality collapse. 


As for the second part, all Scholastics hold that at least speculative 
judgment is prerequisite for a free act; but Suarez thinks that this suffices, 
and that practical judgment is not always and absolutely necessary; 
however, the more common opinion maintains that a free act is never made 
unless preceded by practical judgment. 


This doctrine is chosen and proved. 


The will is efficaciously determined only by that judgment which does not 
consist in mere contemplation of truth, but respects practice, and says the 
object is here and now suitable or unsuitable, to be desired or fled from, and 
the act is to be posited or omitted here and now. But merely speculative 
judgment stops at the contemplation of truth; it indeed says that the object is 
true or false, good or bad, but does not pronounce that the object is to be 
desired or fled from here and now, the act to be posited or omitted here and 
now: for all these things are proper to practical judgment. Therefore the will 
does not break forth into act unless preceded by practical judgment. 


Indeed, many practical judgments can be made, but one is called ultimate 
and is commanded by the will, and which standing the will is infallibly 
moved, nor can it dissent in the composite sense, otherwise it would 


41 Cf. Above, q. I, a. II, n. IX pp. 184-186. 
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contradict itself. (About these things below, art. III nn. VI and VII. - On the 
difference between practical judgment and command below, art. III., n. XII) 


I. — In what indeed does the motion of the intellect on the will 
consist: is it in the genus of efficient cause, or in the genus of final 
cause? Cajetan, Conrad, and Medina want this influence to be in the genus 
of efficient cause; but others deny it, such as Ferrariensis, Bafiez, Gonet, etc. 
We embrace this last opinion, which is that of St. Thomas: "The intellect 
moves the will not according to the mode of efficient cause, but according 
to the mode of final cause, by proposing to it its object, which is the end."?4? 


It is proved by reason. The principle by which an efficient acts must be 
intrinsic to the power, just as the principle of heating is intrinsic to fire. But 
the known object does not intrinsically affect the will, since it is not 
received in it, but is in the intellect, through the impressed species. 
Therefore it does not concur efficiently to volition in the mode of principle 
by which. 


Therefore the object moves the will insofar as it receives the nature of 
goodness. But goodness moves only in the genus of final cause. Therefore 
the object moves the will in the genus of final cause. Moreover, it acts in the 
nature of extrinsic formal cause, insofar as it is an extrinsic form inclining 
and determining the will to this act rather than that. 


IV. — The sensitive faculties, cognitive and appetitive, move the will 
as to specification, indirectly and mediately. As for the cognitive 
faculties, it is already clear. For these prepare and minister to the intellect 
the matter from which it draws its object, and through the intellect move the 
will. 


As for appetite, it is proved. From the passion of appetite, man is disposed 
so that the object appears to the intellect as suitable or unsuitable, according 
to that of the Philosopher: As each one is, so does the end seem to him,?*# 
namely according to the way in which someone is disposed he judges the 
end, or object, to be good or bad. Therefore appetite moves the intellect by 


242 St. Thomas. I. Cont. Gent., c. 72. 
43 Cf. Aristotle, Ethics, III. 
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reason of the object. The intellect again moves the will by reason of the 
object. Hence passions have an influence on the will mediately. 


Passions also sometimes produce certain changes in the body, which can 
somewhat impede the judgment of the intellect, and by reason of which the 
judgment mediately influences the will. 


Passions also sometimes produce certain changes in the body, which can 
somewhat impede the judgment of the intellect, and by reason of the 
judgment indirectly influence the will. Finally, the vegetative faculties also 
have a certain remote influence on the will, insofar as physiological 
functions or conditions overflow into the appetite, but through the appetite 
into the imagination and intellect and through the intellect into the will. 


All those things that constitute temperament and moral character indirectly 
move the human will, which indeed will become more fully known when 
the discussion has been had about dispositions and habits.?44 


V. — The will moves the intellect and other powers as to exercise, 
except the powers which serve the vegetative life. In all ordered powers 
that power which attends to the universal end moves the powers which 
respect particular ends. But the will respects good and end in common, 
while any power is compared to some good proper and suitable to itself, as 
sight to the perception of colour, and intellect to the cognition of truth.2* 


Therefore the will moves all powers of the soul to their acts, except the 
natural powers of the vegetative part which are not subject to our will. That 
this may be fully understood it must be recalled that the will commands the 
sensitive appetite with political rule though, not despotic.?#° 

VI. — But it is asked whether the will, in moving other powers, 
impresses something real and physical on them. There is a twofold 
opinion of the Scholastics. 


Some hold that other powers, by the very fact that they are rooted in the 
same essence of the soul with the will, have a certain natural sympathy and 


4 Vetaphysic. Ontolog. Tract. Ul. 
45 St. Thomas, I, q. 82. a. 4. 
46 Cf. vol. IL, pp. 613-615. 
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connection by force of which they execute the command of the will, without 
it being necessary to assert some real and physical influence derived from 
the will. Thus the Conimbricenses, Vasquez, and many others. The other 
opinion teaches that the will impresses something physical on the moved 
powers by force of which they are subordinated to it. Thus Cajetan, John of 
St. Thomas, Gonet, and commonly the Thomists. 


This opinion is chosen. It is proved first by the authority of St. Thomas. 
"Powers are compared to the will by which they are applied to acting, as 
instruments to the principal agent."247 


Moreover, it is the constant doctrine of St. Thomas that the principal agent 
impresses something real and physical on the instrument, as will be 
expounded in Ontology. 


It is proved by reason. From the motion and application of the will there 
overflows into the other powers some perfection, some mode of freedom, 
which they would not have unless they were applied by the will, and 
freedom, and by force of which they are determined to this end rather than 
another. But natural sympathy and connection add nothing at all; and, since 
it is common and indifferent to all acts and powers, it determines no more 
now than before to this end rather than another. Therefore that sympathy 
must be reckoned insufficient. 


It is confirmed. Sometimes other faculties resist the will, as is clear about 
the intellect, which, against the will, is distracted to other things. Therefore, 
that they may be moved efficaciously by the will, something really 
impressed by the will is required, whose impulse can overcome the 
resistance of the other powers. 


Moreover, the aforesaid sympathy operates in the manner of a natural 
consequence, or connection. But natural consequence cannot have a place in 
those things which are done from the free command of the will. Therefore... 


But that the will can impress something real on other powers is not so 
difficult to understand. For although the operation of the will is formally 
immanent, it can become virtually transient. Hence it will produce a twofold 


247 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 16, a. 1. 
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effect: one indeed in itself, another in other powers, and this will be some 
motion, or some flowing and transient force by which the faculties are 
efficaciously and physically reduced to act, as an instrument is applied by 
the principal agent. 


VII. — How the will moves itself. That the nature of the will in the 
nature of mover may be more fully known, it is asked whether and to what 
extent it moves itself either in its free actions, or in the first volition of the 
end. 


VII. — First conclusion: The will in every free action moves itself as 
to exercise. The will is the mistress of its act. But no one is reckoned master 
of his act unless he can move himself to it, and can posit or suspend it. 
Therefore... 


It is confirmed. The end is related in appetibles as the principle in 
intelligibles. But the intellect by the fact that it knows the principle reduces 
itself from potency to act and moves itself to knowing conclusions. 
Therefore the will from the fact that it wills the end reduces itself to act and 
moves itself to willing those things that are for the end. 


You will object: A mobile being is moved in the presence of its mover. But 
the will is always present to itself. Therefore, if it moves itself, it will be in 
continuous motion, which however is found to be false. 


Response: I distinguish the minor: The will is always present to itself in the 
nature of a mover, I deny, in another nature, I concede, and I deny the 
consequence. The will is not always present to itself in the nature of mover, 
because there is not always present actual volition by which the will moves 
itself to the choice of means. 


IX. — Second conclusion: The will in the first volition of the end does 
not move itself as to exercise; but this first intention of the end proceeds 
from God as special mover. The first volition of the end can be understood 
as that which is first simply and with respect to the whole of life and which 
man elicits at the beginning of moral life, when he first comes to the use of 
reason; or first secundum quid, in some order or business, as when someone 
first wills to wage war or enter the military, etc. The conclusion is 
understood about the first volition simply taken. 
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But when we say that the will does not move itself in the first volition, we 
do not deny that it really acts, which is to move itself in a broad sense; we 
deny only that the will moves itself properly, namely by reducing itself to 
act from some prior act. 


The conclusion is proved. Nothing can move itself to that with respect to 
which it is not in act, but in potency only: for each thing moves according as 
it is in act. But with respect to the first volition, the will is not in act, but 
only in potency. Therefore the will cannot move itself to the first volition of 
the end. 


The minor is clear. The volition of the end, since it is first of all, supposes 
no other by reason of which the will would be constituted in act and would 
reduce itself from potency to act. 


It is necessary therefore that the will, which is in potency, be moved by Him 
who is simply in act, and this is God. Without this first actuation man 
cannot will anything; but once this first motion to the universal good is 
posited, the will can move itself, determine itself to this or that good, with 
the divine concurrence however. 


There is therefore a great difference between the way in which God moves 
the will in the first volition and in other volitions. For in the first volition 
God acts on the will and so moves it that the will does not move itself. This 
volition is called universal by St. Thomas, both because it proceeds from 
God as the universal mover, and because it is to the universal good, which is 
the object of the will. But in other motions, God indeed moves the will, 
indeed both premoves and predetermines it; but this is the common action 
of the first mover, which notwithstanding "man through reason determines 
himself to will this or that, which is truly good or apparent good."*“8 In a 
word: in the first volition the will is moved, but does not move itself, 
although it really acts; in other volitions the will determines itself through 
the judgment of reason; it is moved, indeed premoved by God, but so that it 
moves itself. 


The first volition of the end is free as to exercise, for the will has the faculty 
of eliciting it or not eliciting it; and it can be meritorious (as Theologians 


248 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, q. 9. a. 6. ad 3. 
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hold to have been meritorious in angels and in Christ). However in this first 
beginning of moral life several instants must be distinguished with respect 
to sin. In the first instant indeed in which it is specially moved by God, the 
will cannot sin, otherwise sin would be refunded into God the mover 
Himself; but in subsequent instants it is capable of sin, insofar as it can 
determine itself to some evil through counsel. 


X. — Third conclusion: In the first volition of the end secundum quid, 
as when man begins new businesses, intends a new end, the will 
sometimes does not move itself, but is moved by God alone, sometimes 
it moves itself from some presupposed act, formally or virtually 
enduring. 


The first part is declared. As Cajetan observes,” God, as author of nature, 
to demonstrate the particular providence which He has concerning 
intellectual nature, sometimes moves to works about which one had not 
thought, such as to seek treasure, to pursue enemies, etc. 


In this sense, the author of Maccabees says: Good counsel fell to them.”>° 
This appears especially in the supernatural order. "God sometimes specially 
moves some to will something determinate, which is good; as in those 
whom He moves through grace."*>! Sometimes God suddenly specially 
excites someone, e.g., the faithful and pious to love, the sinner to penance, 
the infidel to faith. — But these motions are from the will, not moving itself 
but moved by God. 


The second part is also clear, namely, that in the intention of a new end and 
the beginning of a new business, the will is not always specially moved by 
God. Both because man in such volition can fail and sin, and because he can 
be excited from the suggestion or impulse of sensitive appetite, and also 
because it has connection with another act, and follows from another affect, 
e.g. of one's own good, of delectable good, etc. But from a preceding act the 
will can move itself to the first volition of a particular end. Therefore 


Cf. Cajetan., in I. q. 82. 
2501 Maccabees IV, 45. 
251 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 9, a. 6, ad. 3. 
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special divine motion is not required, although the concurrence of the first 
Mover always intervenes. 
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ARTICLE THREE 


ON THE ACTS OF THE WILL WITH THEIR ORDER TO THE ACTS OF THE 
INTELLECT? 


I. — There are six human acts elicited by the will: volition, fruition, 
intention, consent, choice and use. This is proved. Every human act 
elicited by the will is either about the end or about means. About the end 
indeed there are three. For either the will is borne to the end absolutely, 
which act is called simple volition; or as resting in the end, and hence 
results fruition; or to the end, as it is to be attained through means, and thus 
intention is constituted. About means there are also three acts. For either the 
will wills means absolutely, and thus there is consent; or it wills one means 
rather than another, and thus there is choice; or it applies means to 
something, and thus use is posited, which is the application of executive 
power to work. 


Simple volition has been treated in the preceding: for what we have 
discussed about the object of the will, (q. I, a. [V) and about the way in 
which the will is moved or moves itself, (preceding art.) apply to it; but 
certain things about the other acts are briefly narrated. 


II. — On fruition. Indeed intention is prior to fruition, but we treat first 
of fruition, since it deals with the end absolutely, while intention is about 
the end as ordered to means. Fruition is defined as the joyful rest of the 
lover in the end possessed. 


The name fruition is derived from sensible fruit; in which two things are 
imported: first that it has sweetness, and second that it be the ultimate end 
which is expected from the tree or field. Wherefore fruition imports a 
certain sweetness, or delight, concerning the ultimate expected, which is the 
end. 


°52 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, q. 11 to q. 18, and his commentators already cited; Gardeil, 
Credibility, c. 1. 
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Fruition is an act of the will, both because delight pertains to appetite, and 
because fruition deals with the end, which is the object of the will. 


Three acts are required for fruition: possession of the good, love of it, and 
delight, or rest in it. The first two are required as causes, because we do not 
enjoy an absent thing, or a thing not loved; but formally fruition consists in 
delight, or rest. For possession and love do not always provide fruition, for 
we do not enjoy bitter medicine, although possessed and loved; but delight 
and rest are that by which we are blessed and enjoy. 


Perfect fruition is only of the ultimate end, or beatitude, for the ultimate 
simply expected by man is the ultimate end, which totally quiets the 
appetite. However, an intermediate end, since it is delectable of itself and 
determines the motion of the will, imports a certain rest, or imperfect 
fruition. 


III. — On intention. Intention is defined as the efficacious desire of 
attaining the end through means. It does not deal with the end considered 
absolutely, but with the end as ordered to the means, and hence is 
distinguished from fruition. It is an act of the will, because to intend, or to 
tend to the end, is of that faculty which has the end for its object, and which 
moves itself and other powers to the end, which pertains to the will. 
However, it supposes an act of the intellect, since nothing is willed unless 
previously known. 


It deals with both the ultimate end and the intermediate end. For it respects 
the end as it is the term of the motion of the will; but the term can be either 
simply the term of the whole motion or the term of some part of the motion. 
Therefore intention can be borne to two diverse things: to the ultimate end 
and the proximate end; indeed even to two non-subordinate ends, for man 
prefers one means to another, and thus manifestly intends several things. 
However, those non-subordinate ends agree on some one thing which is first 
and per se willed.*3 


IV. — The notion of choice. Choice is defined as the discretive 
acceptance of one means rather than another for attaining the end. 
Discretive acceptance requires cognition: wherefore choice imports 


°53 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, q 12, a. 4. 
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something pertaining to reason and something pertaining to the will. 
Primarily indeed and originatively it is of reason, because choice follows 
the counsel of reason and the ultimate practical judgment: hence it is called 
the appetite of the counseled. But elicitively it is of the will. 


For an act is properly ascribed to that faculty to which the object properly 
pertains. But the object of choice properly pertains to the will; for the object 
of the will is good in common, but the object of choice is good ordered to 
the end, which is contained under good in common. Therefore the act of 
choice is properly ascribed to the will. Moreover, choice is an act of 
freedom, but freedom is properly of the will.*°4 Under this respect choice 
can be called formally of the will, that is, properly and elicitively. 


However, under another respect, it is called formally of the intellect, 
materially of the will.* For that act can be called formally of that faculty 
from which it receives form, or species. But choice is an act which receives 
form, or species, from reason. Therefore it can be called formally of reason. 


The minor is proved. Since man can attain the end through many and 
diverse means, the will is not more determined to choose one means rather 
than another, but is indifferently related to either, even supposing 
efficacious intention of the end. Therefore it must be determined through 
counsel and deliberation to accept one means rather than another. Wherefore 
in choice reason is as determining and regulating, the will as regulable and 
determinable. But determining and regulating behave as formal principle, 
determinable and regulable as material principle. Rightly therefore, under 
that respect, is choice said to be formally of the intellect, materially of the 
will. 


Vv. — About what things choice is. 1° Choice is about means, not about 
the end. Choice is related in operatives, as discourse in speculatives. But 
discourse is not made about principles, but about conclusions. Therefore 
neither is choice made about the end, but about means. 


°54 Cf. above, q. I, a. II, nn. II-IV, pp.175-179. 
°55 Cf. St. Thomas. I-II, q. 13, a. 1 
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2° Choice is about those things which are done by us; for a means is either 
our action, or some thing which is subject to our action. 


3° Choice is not about the impossible known as such. For choice proceeds 
from efficacious intention of the end. But efficacious intention does not tend 
nor incline to impossibles. Therefore... 


VI. — Choice is caused by the ultimate practical judgment.**° It does 
not necessarily follow speculative judgment: for man is often borne to that 
which he speculatively pronounces bad and to be avoided. But, the ultimate 
practical judgment standing, choice infallibly follows. For, since the 
intellect is indifferent to making such a practical judgment, the ultimate 
judgment is not elicited unless the will forces and applies the intellect to 
such assent. But the will, by forcing the intellect to judgment, implicitly 
wills to follow it, otherwise it would not apply it; nor can it dissent without 
open contradiction in the composite sense, that is, this judgment standing. 


However, this necessity is hypothetical; namely supposing that the will 
determines and forces the intellect to practical judgment, choice infallibly 
follows, but the will could have not applied the intellect and can still divert 
it to another judgment. Hence dissent is possible in the divided sense. 


VII. — In the hypothesis that the intellect practically judges two 
means to be equally useful, or one less and another more useful, what 
will the will do? 


The will can indeed choose the means which the intellect speculatively 
judges less good; it can also move the intellect to devise new reasons and 
motives by reason of which the object otherwise less suitable is rendered 
more suitable, at least apparently, and thus is chosen rather than another. 
But the difficulty is whether, two goods being proposed by practical 
judgment as equal, or one lesser and another greater, the will can, without 
changing the judgment or finding a new motive, choose the lesser or equal. 


256 Cf. St. Thomas, Disputed Questions, De Verit. q. 22, De Volunt. a. 6, De Malo, q. 
6, De electione humani, art. unic. 
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Suarez, Valencia, and Pesch, etc. affirm; but the Thomists, Vasquez, and 


Bellarmine deny.*>” 


This last opinion is briefly proved. 


The will, an essentially blind power and following the guidance of the 
intellect, cannot prefer except what the intellect shows and proposes as 
practically to be preferred. But the intellect does not propose as practically 
to be preferred that which it practically judges to be less good or equal, for 
this would be a contradiction. Therefore, the aforesaid judgment standing, 
the will can choose nothing. If a means is proposed practically as less good, 
the will rejects it, otherwise it would not follow the guidance of the intellect 
and its nature would be changed. If it is proposed practically as equal to 
another, the will remains indifferent. For it can be determined by nothing: 
not by itself, because it follows the dictate of the intellect proposing the 
object; not by the object, because, as the hypothesis holds, there is no more 
potent reason in one than in the other. Therefore no choice will be made, 
until the intellect moved by the will devises in one some suitability by 
reason of which it preeminates over the other; and this will easily happen in 
practice. 


It is objected: It is of the nature of freedom to have indifference by which it 
can choose whatever it wills. Therefore whatever proposition is made by the 
intellect, the will remains indifferent to choosing. 


Response: I distinguish the antecedent: It is of the nature of freedom to have 
indifference after speculative judgment, I concede; after practical judgment, 
I subdistinguish, that judgment being changed, I concede, that judgment 
standing, I deny. And in the same way, the consequent is distinguished. — 
The nature of freedom is placed in this that, whatever speculative 
proposition of the object is made by the intellect, the will remains 
indifferent. But the ultimate practical judgment being posited, the will is 
necessarily moved. But in this no injury to freedom is made, for the ultimate 
practical judgment is the work of freedom itself, insofar as the will itself 


°°7 For the Thomistic opinion Gonet, disp. IX, a. 3 can be consulted; for the proposed 
opinion, Pesch, n. 1069. 
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forced the intellect to elicit the judgment; and on the other hand, it remains 
free to change the judgment. 


Hence it is gathered: If the will efficaciously intends the end and the 
intellect practically judges that there is one means for obtaining the end, the 
will infallibly chooses that means. For the will by efficaciously intending 
the end wills by that very fact that without which the end cannot be attained; 
otherwise it would not be true and serious intention. But the end cannot be 
attained without that which is practically judged to be the unique means. 
Therefore, if the will efficaciously intends the end, the choice of the means 
which is practically judged to be unique infallibly follows.”°* 

VIII. — On counsel. In doubtful and uncertain things, such as singulars, 
reason does not offer judgment without preceding inquiry, which is called 
counsel. Therefore counsel is defined as the inquiry of reason about things 
to be chosen. 


Counsel is about means, not about the end. For just as in speculatives there 
is no question about principle, but only about conclusions, so in practicals 
question, or counsel, is not about the end, but about means only. 


Counsel is about singulars and contingents, for choice, is not made about 
universals and necessaries. Nor is it instituted about all singulars, but about 
things which are of some moment, and about those which are not 
determined how they ought to be done; for a writer does not take counsel 
about how he ought to draw letters, nor an artist about those things which 
are determined through art. 


But counsel proceeds in a resolutional, or analytical order. For resolutional 
order is had, when we begin from something which is prior in cognition and 
posterior in being. But the principle in the inquiry of counsel is the end, 
which is prior in cognition and posterior in being. Therefore counsel 
proceeds in a resolutional and analytical way. 


258 Cf. Gonet, Disp. 9, a. 4. 
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Therefore counsel is an inquiry with the judgment of conclusion; and 
consequently consists in an integral practical syllogism. The premises are 
inquiry, the conclusion is practical judgment. 


Inquisitive counsel is not required for natural and indeliberate acts, because, 
good being proposed through simple apprehension, the will is immediately 
moved; but for deliberate acts in which choice intervenes, since simple 
apprehension is insufficient, the counsel of composition or division is 
required. For every choice imports a practical judgment of reason 
intimating, or declaring to the will, that this is to be done or not to be done. 
But intimation and declaration of something to be done is not without an act 
of composition, that is without some affirmative judgment, just as 
intimation of not doing imports division, or negative judgment. Therefore in 
every choice counsel intervenes, or practical judgment of composition or 
division. 


Therefore simple apprehension, which respects only the speculative 
intellect, in no way suffices for deliberate acts, which import practical 
judgment. 


IX. — On consent. The name consent can signify every act of the will 
accepting something proposed by the intellect. Thus sin is said to be 
perfected by consent. But in the present, it is taken for a special act of the 
will about means already proposed by reason and judged as suitable. 


Is it distinguished from choice? If the will is borne through consent to 
several means, consent is distinguished from choice; but not if the will is 
borne to a unique means. 


The first part is shown. What adds something above another is distinguished 
from it. But choice adds something above consent, for through consent 
several means are accepted as suitable, but through choice one is preferred 
to others. Therefore... 


The second part is declared. If there is a unique means, consent does not 
precede choice, but through the same act the means is accepted both as 
suitable and as necessarily to be chosen. Moreover, in this case there is not 
properly called choice, which is the discretive acceptance of one rather than 
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another, but choice broadly taken, which designates efficacious volition of 
the means in order to the end. 


Consent, like choice, requires an act of reason, indeed of superior reason. 
For consent is the final sentence about things to be done. But the final 
sentence is always reserved to him who is superior. 


X. — On use. Use is here taken for the application of some thing to 
operation. Active application, or on the part of the applying power, is called 
active use; passive application, or on the part of the applied power, is 
passive use. Active use, about which there is question here, is 1° an act of 
the will, 2° distinct from choice. 


The first part is proved. Active use is of that power which applies others to 
acts. But to apply powers to acts pertains to the will, as has already been 
shown. Therefore... 


The second part is proved. Acts are distinguished according to formal 
objects. But choice and use have distinct formal objects; for the object of 
choice is the means in the order of intention, and therefore as future and 
effect of the end; but the object of active use is the means in the order of 
execution, and therefore present and cause of the end had in reality. 
Therefore... 


XI. — On commanded acts. Command is substantially an act of reason, 
necessarily supposing an act of the will. Three things concur here: 1° 
ordination of the subject or subjects to the work to be done; 2° intimation of 
the thing to be done, not in a purely indicative and speculative mode, 
saying: This is to be done, but in an excitative and imperative mode, saying: 
Do this; 3° application to work. But 1° ordination says comparison of one to 
another; and therefore formally includes an act of reason, whose it is to 
compare; — 2° intimation is a certain manifestation, or declaration and 
locution, which indeed formally pertains to the intellect; — 3° motion and 
application to work, although it belongs per se first to the will, nevertheless 
secondarily and participatively is ascribed to the intellect from the 
preceding act of the will. Therefore command is properly of reason; 
however it supposes an act of the will, from which it participates applicative 
efficacy, or moving force. 
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XI. — Command is distinguished from practical judgment. 
Command pertains to the practical intellect, for it respects work; but it must 
not be confused with the practical judgment of reason. For command is 
explained with a certain intimation, in the mode of the imperative, saying: 
Do this; but practical judgment is explained only in the mode of the 
indicative, for it is an act by which something is indicated to be suitable or 
unsuitable. Moreover, in practical judgment there can be truth or falsity; but 
not in command, for to one commanding or saying: Do this, it is answered: I 
will or will not do it, but in this no question of truth or falsity is mixed. 


XIII. — On the necessity and efficacy of command. The command of 
reason is necessary for all deliberate acts. The will, even after consultation 
and judgment which is expressed in the indicative mode, remains, according 
to itself, indifferent to choosing or not choosing, and to choosing this or 
that. Therefore it is necessary that through command it be directed and 
determined to choosing or not choosing, and to accepting this rather than 
that. 


It is confirmed: The natural order is that the first mover does not move 
except through the second. But the first mover is the will, and the second 
mover is the intellect through command. Therefore the will does not move 
other faculties nor apply to work except through the command of reason. 


But the aforesaid command is of the greatest efficacy, for through it the 
executive faculties are immediately moved to execute what the will 
chooses. For the will intimates its affection and impetus to the powers 
through command and by virtue of this intimation the executive powers are 
moved and applied. Through the other acts, even through practical 
judgment, only the intention and affection towards the end is indicated, but 
through command, the end is tended to by way of execution and efficacy. 


XIV. — Whether command precedes or follows choice. Some hold that 
command precedes, others that it follows choice. But Cajetan distinguishes 
two commands. One indeed by which someone commands himself to 
choose, and this command manifestly precedes choice, since it is its cause. 
Another by which the executive powers are applied to work, and this 
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follows choice; for the will does not apply to the faculties unless it has first 
chosen that to which it should apply them.”°? 


XV. — Which acts can be commanded? In a general way, all acts which 
are subject to our will. Therefore these can be commanded: 


1° Acts of the will, except the first volition of the end, in which the will 
does not move itself.? 


2° Acts of reason, but not all, because not all are in our power; for thoughts 
happen in the presence of the object even against the will's wishes. 


3° Acts of sensitive appetite, insofar as they depend on the soul, but not 
insofar as they depend on the disposition of the bodily organ. 


4° Movements of members that are moved by sensitive powers, like the 
foot, and arm; but not movements of members which are moved by 
vegetative powers, like the movement of the heart. 


XVI. — Ordering of the acts of intellect and will. The acts of intellect 
and will can be ordered thus: The first of all acts is apprehension of good, to 
which corresponds on the part of the will simple volition; third is the 
judgment by which reason proposes the end as expedient and possible to 
attain, and there follows on the part of the will intention of the end. 
Afterwards, there is the inquiry about means. Hence the fifth act is counsel, 
in which there are three grades: 1° investigation of means, 2° weighing of 
the utility of each, 3° judgment dictating to the will which means are to be 
accepted. To counsel corresponds on the part of the will consent. After 
consent there is discretive and practical judgment about means, and to this 
corresponds on the part of the will choice, which is the eighth act. Then 
there are acts about means in the order of execution. Hence is posited ninth 
command, to execute means; but to command corresponds on the part of the 
will active use, and on the part of the moved powers passive use. All means 
being applied there is joyful possession of the end and delight in the end, or 
fruition. Hence fruition is the twelfth and ultimate act, in which the will 
rests. 


259 Cf. Cajetan and Medina, Comm. on I-II, q. 17, a. 3. 
260 Cf. preceding art. n. VIII p. 217. 


Here is the schema: 


On the part of the intellect 
1° Apprehension of good 


3° Judgment proposing the 
end 


5° Counsel 


7° Discretive and practical 
judgment 


9° Command 


11° Passive use 


Concerning the end On the part of the will 


Concerning the 


means 
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2° Simple volition 


4° Intention of the end 


6° Consent 


8° Choice 


10° Active use 


12° Fruition 
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QUESTION THREE 


On the will as an affective power 


Just as in the sensitive appetite, certain emotions arise which are called 
passions, so in the rational appetite spiritual emotions can arise which are 
usually called affects or affections. Hence some things about affects both in 
general and in particular are added here. 


ARTICLE ONE 


ON AFFECTIONS IN GENERAL 


I. — The notion of affection. Affection can be defined as an operation of 
the rational appetite arising from the intellectual apprehension of good or 
evil, which moreover overflows somewhat into the sensitive part. Therefore 
it is related to the rational appetite as passion is to the sensitive appetite: 
passion indeed arises from sensitive apprehension, but affection from 
intellectual apprehension of good or evil. Passion is properly found where 
there is bodily change; but affection does not receive that change in itself, 
but is of the spiritual order and attains a supersensible object. In this sense, 
the Angelic Doctor says: "Passion for divine things is called affection for 
divine things and conjunction to them through love, which however 
happens without bodily change."”*! 


However, affection does not designate a spiritual act taken purely, as it is 
performed in perfect intellectual beings, but insofar as, because of the unity 
of the human composite, there is a certain transfusion and overflow from 


61 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 22, a. 3, ad 1. 
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the intellectual part into the sensitive. Hence affections cannot be ascribed 
to God and angels, except metaphorically. 


II. — The existence of affections in man. Supersensible emotions are 
commonly admitted by modern philosophers who defend the spirituality of 
the soul, such as the Scotist school, and Cousin, etc.7°? Nor do the old 
Scholastics dissent, who acknowledge delights of both appetites, sensitive 
and rational.*°? Some more recent authors seem to confuse emotions with 
sensation.? 


But to prove the existence of affections in man, it will suffice to show two 
things: 1° that there are emotions of the spiritual order in us; 2° that these 
overflow somewhat into the sensitive part. Both are concluded from the 
principles of the Angelic Doctor. 


The first indeed is clear. From every apprehension there follows a 
proportionate emotion in the appetite, pleasant or unpleasant according as 
the object is exhibited as suitable or harmful. Since therefore there are two 
apprehensions and two appetites in us, two kinds of emotions also arise: 
from sensitive apprehension indeed sensible emotions result, which have the 
sensible good for their object; but from intellectual apprehension spiritual 
emotions are generated in the rational appetite, which deal with a spiritual 
object. 


The second is also clear. Because there is one essence of man, which is 
composed of intellectual and sensitive nature and because all faculties are 
rooted in the same first subject, it is necessary that there be a certain 
transfusion from the superior to the inferior.*%° 


Just as the operation of the intellect influences the body itself, as shown 
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elsewhere,*®° so the emotion of the rational appetite is somewhat transfused 


into the sensitive appetite. 


262 Cf. Cousin, Scottish Philosophy, lec. I, Il, 1; On Truth, Beauty and Goodness, pp. 
106-107. 

263 Cf. St. Thomas, I-II, q. 31, a. 4. 

264 Cf. W. James, The Theory of Emotion; about which theory F. Pillon makes several 
observations, On Affective Imagination. Philosophical Review, March 1907. 

26 Cf, St. Thomas, q. 26 De Verit. a. 10. 

266 Cf. vol. II, pp. 445-446. 
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Therefore there are emotions of the spiritual order, which however result in 
the lower, which are called affections. 


Ill. — To which faculty affections belong. After Leibniz and Wolff, 
many more recent authors ascribe affections to a certain faculty entirely of 
its own kind, distinct from the apprehensive and appetitive faculties. Hence 
three kinds of faculties: apprehension, appetition, affection. Thus the 
Kantians, as well as A. Bain, Hamilton, etc. - Cousin, Hutcheson, call that 


faculty a new sense, a reflexive sense.”® 


But the old philosophers, not even 
excepting the Cartesians, acknowledge no affective faculty which is really 


distinguished from the apprehensive and appetitive. 


IV. — Conclusion: The affective faculty is not a new power of its own 
kind distinct from the cognitive and appetitive. 


Arg. I. Since faculties are specified by their object, there is no special 
faculty where no special object concurs. But in affection the object, namely 
spiritual good, is not special and new, but is already ascribed to the 
appetitive faculty. Therefore it is not a special faculty distinct from the 
appetitive. 


Arg. II. To explain affections it is required and suffices 1° that emotions of 
the spiritual order arise in us; 2° that thence there results a certain 
transfusion into the lower powers. But all these things are excellently 
explained from the cognitive and appetitive powers alone, without a new 
faculty: for from spiritual apprehension there is naturally generated in the 
intellectual appetite a proportionate spiritual emotion, pleasant or 
unpleasant according to the nature of the object; on the other hand, because 
of the coherence of the faculties,°* transfusion from the superior to the 
inferior necessarily follows. "According to the order of nature," says the 
Angelic Doctor, "because of the connection of the powers of the soul in one 
essence and of the soul and body in one being of the composite, the superior 
and inferior powers and also the body flow into each other what 


superabounds in any of them."?° 


°67 Cf, Cousin, Scottish Philosophy, 11th lesson 
268 Cf. vol. IL, pp. 543-544. 
26 St. Thomas, Disputed Questions. On Truth. q. 26, a. 10. 
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Therefore an affective faculty which would be distinguished from the 
cognitive and appetitive is superfluous. - About the aesthetic faculty there 
will be a discussion on in Ontology, where we treat of Beauty. 


V. — The subject of affections. Because the affective faculty is properly 
the rational appetite, namely the will, affections are in themselves spiritual 
and are received in an entirely immaterial subject; but insofar as they 
overflow into the lower powers, there results a certain impression, which is 
subjected in the animated organism.?” 


VI. — On sense (sentiment). Some understand by this name a certain 
blind instinct by which men are impelled by nature itself to adhere to certain 
first principles, especially in the moral and religious order: hence they say 
that in believing, sense is worth more than reason. Which opinion is in no 
way approved: for necessary and immutable judgments cannot be regulated 
by variable and contingent affect.?7! 


Others confuse sense with passion itself, and not rightly; since they seem to 
deny the existence of supersensible emotions. This observation also affects 
those who identify sense and sensation.?”” But the more common and 
accurate acceptation is this: While sensation is an affection of the sensitive 
appetite, sense designates an affection of both appetites, especially the 
rational: hence what we have just discussed about affections applies to it. 
How rightly indeed the word sense is transferred to spiritual things the 
Angelic Doctor explains. "The operations of the sensitive part are better 
known to us than the operations of the intellectual part, because our 
cognition begins from sense and terminates in intellect. And, because less 
known things are known from better known things, but names are imposed 
to make things known, therefore names of the sensitive part are transferred 
to the operations of the intellectual part."773 


2” Cf. vol. II, pp. 535-536, et 600-601. 

°1! Cf. Logic, pp. 359-362. 

>? However, many acknowledge the distinction: "Sentiment appears clearly, in some 
experiences, as an element different from sensation properly so called." Harald- 
Hoffding, Outline of a Psychology based on experience, V1, Psychology of 
Sentiment, n. 2. 

°73 TIT Sent., dist. 26, q. 1. a. 5. 
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Therefore he who has fully understood the science of passions and 
affections, and at the same time knows the mutual coherence, connection, 
overflow of both appetites, will have acquired an adequate notion of sense. 


VII. — In what way a thing is in the affective faculty. Cognition and 
affection differ chiefly in this that in cognition the object is drawn to the 
knower, but in affection the faculty is drawn to the object: hence it happens 
that the known is properly in the knower, but the lover is properly in the 
loved. 


However, the loved object is somehow present in the lover, just as the 
known is present in the knower. In two ways indeed the known is in the 
knower: 1° as impressed, in the mode of determining principle, which 
happens through the intelligible species; 2° as expressed, in the mode of the 
term actually known, and this happens through the mental word, in which 
the intellect rests and enjoys as in the ultimate offspring of cognition.” 
Similarly, the loved is in the affective power in two ways: in one way 
indeed as determining principle of it, through its impulse, by which it 
inclines and allures the will. "The loved exists in the will as inclining and 
somehow impelling the lover intrinsically to the loved thing."?” In the 
second way, as a term, in which the will rests, because of the adaptation, 
and suitability that the lovable object has. "What is loved...is in the will of 
the lover, as the term of motion is in the proportionate motive principle 


through the suitability and proportion which it has to it." 


Hence it is gathered that there is a triple presence of something in 


something:?”7 1° 


real presence, as the Holy Spirit is present in the soul of 
the just; 2° presence according to cognition, and this is attended to 
according to the similitude of species, because cognition is essentially vital 
and intentional assimilation; 3° presence according to affect, which is 
according to adaptation of affect, and imports complacency in the loved 
good. This indeed does not consist in similitude of species, because 
affection is not assimilation, like cognition; but it supposes a certain 


similitude, since similitude is the cause of love. "Union," says the Angelic 


274 Cf. above, Tract. I, q. II, a. II, n. XI. p. 127. 
275 St. Thomas. IV. Contra Gent., c. 19. 

276 Thid. 

277 Cf. Capreol., New edit., t. II, pp. 12-14. 
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Doctor, "is related to love in three ways: for a certain union is the cause of 
love; and this indeed is substantial union as to the love by which one loves 
oneself, but as to the love by which one loves others it is a union of 
similitude. A certain union is essentially love itself, and this is a union 
according to the adaptation of an affect... A certain union is the effect of 
love; and this is real union, which the lover seeks concerning the loved 
thing; and this union indeed is according to the suitability of love."” 

That presence according to affect is so intimate and efficacious that the 
loved becomes the form of the lover. For just as form actualizes the subject 
and is for it the principle of acting, so the loved transforms the lover and is 
for him the reason of operating. "Through love...the loved is made the form 
of the lover...Hence love is nothing other than transformation of affect into 
the loved thing... Hence whatever the lover does or suffers for the loved is 
all delightful to him, and he is always more inflamed in the loved, insofar as 
he experiences greater delight in the loved in those things which he does or 
suffers for it. For since the lover has assumed the loved as if the same as 
himself, it is necessary that the lover bear the person of the loved in all 
things which pertain to the loved, and thus in a way the lover serves the 


loved, insofar as he is regulated by the terms of the loved."?” 


278 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 28, a. 1, ad 2. 
2 St. Thomas, III Sent. dist. 27, q. 1, a. 1. - On that union and affectual presence read 
Coconnier, Charity. Thomistic Review. March-April 1907. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


ON THE AFFECTIONS IN PARTICULAR 


I. — Various opinions on the division of affections. Some divide 
affections one way, others another. Malebranche acknowledges three kinds 
of affections: towards truth, towards oneself, and towards men.?®° - Others 
distinguish affections towards truth, towards beauty, towards good, towards 
God. — Others: egotistic affections, towards oneself; philanthropic, towards 
men; domestic, towards family; social, towards society; moral, as ordered to 
moral rules; religious, as ordered to God and things pertaining to religion; 
intellective, with respect to intellective operations; and aesthetic, which 
import complacency of beauty and displeasure of deformity. — Others: 
personal, real, and ideal affections. Personal are called those whose subjects 
are human persons, or other men, and are divided into benevolent or 
malevolent, according as we desire good or evil for other men. Real 
affections are understood to be those whose objects are things necessary or 
useful in social life; wherefore they are also called social. - Ideal affections 
are reckoned to be those which deal with goods of intellect or will, namely 
truth, good, beauty, and therefore with God, who is the first and highest 
truth, the first and highest good, the first and highest beauty.?*! 


II. — General division which includes the others. Because affections 
are related in the rational appetite, as passions in the sensitive appetite, they 
can be divided like the passions themselves, in this way however the 
changes and imperfections that concur in the passions are excluded and that 
delectable good and arduous good are attained under the same aspect and 
referred to the same power. Therefore there will be eleven kinds of 
affections: love, hatred, desire, flight, joy, sadness, hope, despair, daring, 


280 Cf. Malebranche, Search for Truth, book IV, c. I. 

°81 On the psychology and division of affections, in modern Philosophy, Harald- 
Hoffding, Outline of a Psychology based on experience, V1, Psychology of Sentiment 
can be consulted. - Especially to be read are what he discusses about the sense of the 
sublime and ridiculous. Ibid. E. nn. 8 and ff. 
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fear, anger. "They signify a simple act of the will with similitude of effect 
282 


without passion. 
This is the more general division, which includes the other partitions 
already assigned, for love, desire, etc., for various objects, can be personal, 
real, ideal, etc. 


Ill. — On love as it is an affection. Love in the present designates 
complacency of the will in good apprehended through the intellect. "Love 
respects good in common, whether it is had or not had; hence love is 
naturally the first act of the will and appetite; and because of this all other 
appetitive motions presuppose love as their first root; for no one desires 
anything except as a loved good; nor does anyone rejoice except in a loved 
good; hatred also is only of that which is contrary to the loved thing; and 
similarly sadness, and other things of this kind, are manifestly referred to 
love as to their first principle. Hence in whatever there is a will, or appetite, 
there must be love."?® 
Intellective love can become dilection and charity. "However, the act is 
signified differently through these three. For love is more common among 
them: for every dilection or charity is love, but not conversely; for dilection 
adds above love preceding choice (or election), as the name itself sounds; 
hence dilection is not in the concupiscible but in the will only, and is in 
rational nature only; but charity adds above love a certain perfection of 
love, insofar as what is loved is esteemed of great price, as the name itself 
designates."75+ 
The motion of love tends to two things, namely to the good which one wills 
for someone, either for oneself or for another, and to that for which one 
wills good. To that good therefore which one wills for another, there is had 
love of concupiscence; but to that for which someone wills good, there is 


had love of friendship.”®° 


282 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 23, a. 3, ad. 3. 
283 St. Thomas, I, q. 20, a. 1 

284 TIT, q. 26, a. 3. 

285 Thid, a. 4. 
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In itself indeed and essentially, love is an affectual union by virtue of which 
the loved is in the lover and becomes the form of the lover, as has been said. 
(in the preceding article, n. VII) 


Love can be considered in many ways, according to its causes and its 
effects, and according as it is friendship or supernatural charity. But these 


respects pertain to moralists and theologians.7°° 


IV. — On hatred as it is an affection. Hatred is aversion of the will from 
an evil apprehended through the intellect. Just as love is a certain 
consonance of the intellective appetite to that which is apprehended as 
suitable, so hatred is a certain dissonance of the same appetite to that which 
is apprehended as repugnant and harmful. Therefore just as everything 
suitable, as such, has the nature of good, so everything repugnant as such 
has the nature of evil; and therefore, as good is the object of love, so evil is 
the object of hatred.?8” — Moreover, the suitable must be attended to prior to 
the repugnant: for something is repugnant to another because it is corruptive 
or impeding of what is suitable. Hence it is necessary that love be prior to 
hatred, and that nothing be hated, except that which is contrary to the 
suitable which is loved. And according to this, all hatred is caused from 


love.788 


V. — On desire and flight as they are affections. Just as concupiscence 
as a passion is a motion of the sensitive appetite to the sensible good 
apprehended as absent but in the future, so desire as an affection is a motion 
of the will to a good apprehended by the intellect as absent and in the future. 


While love is about good absolutely, whether it is present or absent, desire 
is about the good not yet had, which however is apprehended as possible to 
attain, indeed to be had in the future. Desire arises from love: for indeed the 
will tends to future good because it wills and loves it. Just as love is a 
certain adaptation between lover and loved, so desire somehow makes the 
desirer apt and prepared for the reception of the desired.”*? 


°86 Can be consulted: St. Thomas, I-II, q. 26 to q. 28; and II-II On Charity; P. 
Coconnier, Charity, Thomist Review, January 1905, March 1906, March 1907. 
287 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 29, a. 1. 

288 Thid. a. 2. 

89 Cf. I, q.12, a. 6. 
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From the opposite of desire is understood what flight is. It is the withdrawal 
of the will from evil apprehended by the intellect as absent but in the future. 


VI. — On delight as it is an affection. It can be defined as the rest of the 
will in the spiritual good possessed. It is distinguished by an essential 
difference from delight as it is a passion, which imports bodily change and 
is the rest of the sensitive appetite in sensible good had. It is also called joy. 
"The name joy has no place except in delight which follows reason. Hence 
joy is not attributed to brute animals, but only the name delight."?° 


The cause of delight and joy is the presence of good, but good does not 
become present to us except through operation. Hence operation is called 
the first and proper cause of delight: first indeed, because operation 
precedes to acquire and attain the good, and afterwards there is had an 
actual acquisition and attainment of the good; proper also, because the 
operation causing delight is not something extraneous, but is proper to the 
one delighted, namely of him who experiences delight. "For delight," says 
the Angelic Doctor, "two things are required: namely attainment of suitable 
good and cognition of this attainment. But both of these consist in a certain 
operation: for actual cognition is a certain operation; similarly we attain the 
suitable good by some operation; the proper operation itself is also a certain 
suitable good. Hence it is necessary that every delight follow some 
operation."”?! 

Objects indeed are causes of delight, but not immediately, but through the 
mediation of operation. Operation indeed is not able to produce delight if 
the object is not delightful, but the object does not become delightful to us 
except through operation. "The objects of operations themselves are not 
delightful except insofar as they are joined to us either through cognition 
alone, as when we delight in consideration or inspection of some things; or 
in any other way together with cognition: as when someone delights in this 
that he knows himself to have any good whatsoever, such as riches, or 
honour, or something of this kind; which indeed would not be delightful, 
unless they were apprehended as had. For as the Philosopher says, in II 
Politic., chap. 3, it gives great delight to think of something one's own; 


20 TTT, q. 31, a. 2. 
1 TTT, q. 32, a. 1. 
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which proceeds from the natural love of someone for himself. But to have 
such things is nothing other than to use them or to be able to use them; and 
this is through some operation. Hence it is manifest that every delight is 
reduced to operation as to its cause."79? 

Therefore delight does not consist in idleness, as some dream, but in 
activity. The more activity is intensified, the more delight grows, and the 
longer activity or operation is continued, the longer delight and joy last. In 
the present life indeed operation cannot be continued indefinitely, because 
of the labour annexed to it: even intellective operation is served, at least 
mediately and instrumentally, by the body, or bodily organ, which is 
weakened by protracted action. "He (Aristotle) assigns the reason why 
delight cannot be continuous. And he says that no one is continuously 
delighted, because he labours in the operation which delight follows. And 
thus the operation is not rendered delightful. But this is because all things 
which have passible bodies cannot operate continuously, because of the fact 
that their bodies are changed from their disposition by the motion which is 
joined to operation... Therefore since there cannot be continuous operation, 
neither can there be continuous delight: for delight follows operation, as has 
been said." 

Hence in some sense, indirectly and per accidens, idleness concurs to 
delight, not insofar as it is lack of all operation, but insofar as it is rest from 
fatigue. "Idleness and play and other things which pertain to rest are 
delightful, insofar as they take away sadness which is from labour."?%4 

Let it be noted therefore that not every operation is delightful, but only that 
which is suitable to the one operating. "Operations are delightful, insofar as 
they are proportionate and connatural to the one operating. But since human 
virtue is finite, an operation is proportionate to it according to some 
measure. Hence if it exceeds that measure, it will no longer be 


proportionate, nor delightful, but more laborious and tedious."”” 


2% Ibid. ad 1. 

253 St. Thomas, Comment. on X Ethic., lect. 6. 
24 TTT, q. 32, a. 1, ad 3. 

295 Thidem. 
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Nothing indeed is more suitable to the one operating than that which is 
congruous to his nature, or which is natural. Hence operations become more 
delightful the more natural they are; and thus the most joyful operation for 
man should be contemplation of truth, which is suitable to him according to 
his nature, namely insofar as he is rational. 


Finally, for delight to follow from an operation, it is necessary that the 
operation not be impeded and imperfect, otherwise, labour is introduced, 
not indeed full rest in possessed good. Hence delight is called by St. 
Thomas the perfection of operation.” 


That perfection is present, when the operation is excellent both subjectively, 
insofar as the faculty is best disposed and exerts full virtue; and objectively, 
insofar as the object is most suitable and proportionate to it. "If therefore 
perfect operation is delightful, but most perfect most delightful, it follows 
that operation, insofar as it is perfect, is delightful. DELIGHT 
THEREFORE IS THE PERFECTION OF OPERATION."?97 


VII. — On pain and sadness as they are affections. Pain is here 
understood as a certain affliction of the will from the presence of evil 
actually incumbent. Just as two things concur for delight, conjunction of 
some good and perception of this conjunction, so two things are required for 
pain, namely conjunction of some evil, which is evil for this reason that it 
deprives of some good, and perception of this conjunction.?* Therefore 
delight and pain are related as two contraries: the object of delight is present 
good, known as present and possessed, the object of pain is present evil, 
known as present and actually incumbent. 


Pain is called sadness when it is caused from apprehension of the interior 
sense, whether intellect or imagination. As it arises from apprehension of 
the imagination it is a passion and is subjected in the sensitive appetite; but 
as it follows apprehension of the intellect it is an affection and is ascribed to 
the will. Therefore all sadness is pain, but not all pain is sadness. "But 
interior apprehension extends to more things than exterior, because 
whatever falls under exterior apprehension falls under interior, but not 


2 T ect. 6 in X. Ethic. 
97 Thidem. 
28 T-II, q. 35, a. 1. 
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conversely. Therefore only that delight which is caused from interior 
apprehension is named joy; and similarly only that pain which is caused 
from interior apprehension is named sadness. And just as that delight which 
is caused from exterior apprehension is indeed named delight, but not joy, 
so that pain which is caused from exterior apprehension is indeed named 
pain, but not sadness. Thus therefore sadness is a certain species of pain, 
just as joy is a species of delight." 

Pain as opposed to sadness is properly about present evil; but sadness can 
be about present, past and future evil. "Exterior sense perceives only the 
present; but interior cognitive power can perceive present, past and future: 
and therefore sadness can be about present, past and future; but bodily pain, 
which follows the apprehension of exterior sense, can only be about the 
present."30 


Simply and per se speaking interior pain is more potent than exterior pain. 
"For interior pain is from this that something repugns the appetite itself; but 
exterior pain from this that it repugns the appetite, because it repugns the 
body. But always what is per se is prior to what is through another. Hence 
from this part interior pain preeminates over exterior pain. Similarly also 
from the part of apprehension: for apprehension of reason and imagination 
is higher than apprehension of the sense of touch. Hence, simply and per se 
speaking, interior pain is more potent than exterior pain. A sign of which is 
that even exterior pains are voluntarily undergone, that interior may be 
avoided; and insofar as exterior pain does not repugn interior appetite, it 
becomes somehow delightful and joyful from interior joy. — Sometimes 
however exterior pain is with interior pain, and then pain is increased: not 
only is interior greater than exterior, but also more universal. For whatever 
is repugnant to the body can be repugnant to interior appetite; and whatever 
is apprehended by sense can be apprehended by imagination and reason, but 
not conversely."70! 

Finally, pain, or sadness, as it is an affection, is more potent than pain, or 
sadness, as it is a passion. First indeed, because it repugns a nobler appetite: 
pain as passion repugns the sensitive appetite, pain as affection repugns the 


>” Tbid., a. 2. 
3 Thid., ad 2. 
3°! Tbid., a. 7. 
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intellective appetite. Second, because it is higher: for affection follows the 
apprehension of reason, which is higher than the apprehension of 
imagination from which passion originates. Third, because it is more 
universal: just as reason apprehends more things than imagination, so pain 
as affection extends to more things than pain as passion. 


VIII. — On hope and despair as they are affections. Hope as passion is 
a motion of the irascible appetite, to sensible arduous good, absent, possible 
to attain; but hope as affection is a motion of the will to intelligible arduous 
good, absent and possible to attain. It is required first that it be about good, 
and in this, it differs from fear, which is about evil. Second, that the good be 
in the future, in which it is distinguished from joy, which is about the 
present good. Third, that it be something arduous, attainable with difficulty: 
for someone is not said to hope for the least thing which is immediately in 
his power to have; and in this hope differs from desire, which is about future 
good absolutely. In the lower appetite indeed good absolutely and arduous 
good diversify powers; hence desire is in the concupiscible appetite; but 
hope in the irascible; but in the intellectual order good simply and arduous 
good, since they are attained under the same common aspect, are referred to 
the same power of good, namely the will, whence hope and desire are 
subjected in the same faculty; but, as good simply is prior to arduous good, 
so desire is prior to hope. Fourth, it is necessary that that intelligible 
arduous be possible to attain, for no one hopes for that which he cannot at 
all attain.°° 


Hence it is gathered 1° that hope is only about those things which are not 
yet had by the one hoping, because if they are already had it is joy;>° and 2° 
that hope is about those things which the one hoping can attain either 
through himself or through another: and therefore hope can be about an act 
of virtue which is constituted in our power.*™ 


Hope can be a virtue, indeed even a theological virtue; but this respect is 
foreign to the present matter. 


3 TTT, q. 40, a. 1. 
5 Cf, III, q. 7, a. 8, ad 2. 
34 TIT, q. 42, a. 3, ad 3. 
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From the opposite, despair is withdrawal from intelligible arduous good, 
absent and impossible to attain. 


IX. — On fear as it is an affection. Fear is a motion of dejection from 
arduous evil imminent and inevitable. Just as the object of hope is future 
good, arduous, possible to attain, so the object of fear is a future evil, 
difficult, which cannot be resisted.*°° As a passion, fear is the dejection of 
the irascible appetite from a sensible arduous evil, future but inevitable; as 
an affection, it is the dejection of the will from an intelligible arduous evil, 
future and inevitable. 


Since fear imports a certain flight, first and per se it respects evil as its 
proper object. "But it can respect also good according as it has relation to 
evil, which indeed can be in two ways: in one way, insofar as through evil 
good is deprived; but from this very fact, something is evil that it is 
privative of good. Hence, since evil is fled because it is evil, it follows that 
it is fled because it deprives good which someone pursues by loving... In 
another way, good is compared to evil as a cause of it, namely insofar as 
some good by its power can induce some harm in the loved good. And 
therefore, just as hope respects two things, namely the good to which it 
tends, and that through which it hopes to attain the desired good, so also 
fear respects two things, namely the evil which it flees, and that good which 
by its power can inflict evil. And in this way God is feared by man, insofar 
as He can inflict punishment either spiritual or bodily; and in this way also 
the power of some man is feared, especially when it is injurious, or when it 
is unjust, because thus it has in readiness to inflict harm."*° 

X. — On audacity as it is an affection. Audacity is a motion of the will 
towards an intelligible arduous evil, imminent but surmountable. It is 
opposed to fear: this has for its object an arduous future and inevitable evil, 
but audacity an arduous evil or imminent danger, conquerable and 
surmountable. "Fear flees future harm because of its victory over the one 
fearing; but audacity attacks imminent danger because of its victory over 


the danger itself."°°" 
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Audacity follows hope, just as the pursuit of evil follows the pursuit of 
good. "Every motion of the appetitive power (namely of the sensitive 
appetite or will) is reduced to pursuit or flight. But pursuit or flight is of 
something both per se and per accidens: per se indeed pursuit is of good, 
flight of evil; but per accidens, pursuit can be of evil because of some 
adjoined good, and flight of good because of some adjoined evil. But what 
is per accidens follows what is per se; and therefore pursuit of evil follows 
pursuit of good, just as flight of good follows flight of evil. But these four 
pertain to four passions (or affections if it is a matter of an intelligible good 
or evil): for pursuit of good pertains to hope, flight of evil to fear, pursuit of 
terrible evil pertains to audacity, but flight of good pertains to despair. 
Hence it follows that audacity follows hope: for from the fact that someone 
hopes to overcome imminent terror, from this he boldly pursues it. But 
despair follows fear; for someone despairs because he fears the difficulty 
which is around the hoped-for good.">" 
Therefore because audacity follows hope and is contrary to fear, hence 
whatever things are born to cause hope or exclude fear are the cause of 
audacity.*°° 

XI. — On anger as it is an affection. Anger is a motion of the will to 
inflict vengeance or harm on the cause which has inflicted evil. Whoever is 
angry intends to take vengeance on someone. And thus the motion of anger 
tends to two things, namely to the vengeance itself which it desires and 
hopes for as a certain good, whence it delights in it; it tends also to him on 
whom it seeks vengeance, as to something contrary and harmful, which 
pertains to the nature of evil. But there is a twofold difference to be attended 
to concerning this of anger to hatred and fear. Of which the first is that 
anger always respects two objects; but love and hatred sometimes respect 
only one object: as when someone is said to love wine or something of this 
kind, or also to hate. The second is that both of the objects which love 
respects is good: for the lover wills good for someone as suitable to himself; 
but both of those which hatred respects has the nature of evil: for the one 
hating wills evil for someone as for something unsuitable. But anger 
respects one object according to the nature of good, namely vengeance 


3° Thid., a. 2. 
3 Tbid., a. 3. 
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which it desires, and another according to the nature of evil, namely the 
harmful man on whom it wishes to be avenged. And therefore it is a passion 
(or affection) composed of contrary passions (or affections)."3!° — "Anger 
desires evil insofar as it has the nature of just vengeance; and therefore 
anger pertains to the same to whom justice and injustice pertain; for to 
inflict vengeance pertains to justice; but to harm someone pertains to 
injustice."3!! 


These things about affections suffice for our purpose; for the rest indeed 
have a theological or moral respect. 


310 TTT. q. 46, a. 2. 
311 Thid. a. 6. 
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QUESTION FOUR. 


On the Impediments and Helps of the Will. 


Because the will, whether as volitive faculty or as affective faculty, is 
moved and extrinsically depends on the intellect and other powers, indeed 
somewhat on the body, it can suffer impediments from them and receive 
helps. But this treatment especially pertains to Moralists; wherefore we 
touch on only a few things briefly here and insofar as they have a 
psychological respect, or insofar as they concern the physical exercise of the 
faculty itself. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ON THE IMPEDIMENTS OF THE WILL. 


I. — Impediments from the part of the intellect. Since the will is a 
blind faculty following the guidance of the intellect, it becomes freer the 
more perfect cognition is; and its act fails in the same degree in which 
cognition fails. It is an axiom, most well-known from preceding questions, 
that nothing is willed unless previously known. Wherefore ignorance is the 
first and radical impediment of the will. 


Moreover, ignorance is distinguished as manifold and has a manifold 
cause.*!? One is simply invincible, and this simply impedes the volition 
concerning those things which are ignored. It is clear from the principle just 
adduced: that which is simply unknown is simply alien to the will, and 


3! Cf. Logic, pp. 251, ff. 
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therefore in no way willed. Moreover, that which is invincibly ignored is 
simply unknown. Therefore it is in no way willed; therefore simply 
invincible ignorance totally removes the volition. 


Another is vincible, which can be dispelled by moral diligence applied; and 
this does not simply impede the volition, although it diminishes it. For only 
that which excludes all cognition simply removes the volition. But vincible 
ignorance does not drive away all cognition, indeed it supposes a certain 
cognition of the obligation of inquiring, and, consequently, a certain 
prevision of effects that will follow from an action thus posited. Therefore 
vincible ignorance does not simply remove the volition. 


Because however, the cognition which it imports is not clear and distinct, 
but confused, in the manner of a certain probability or mere suspicion, that 
ignorance diminishes the volition. 


But if it is affected, it rather increases the volition, since it is an effect of the 
will itself. - Let Moralists be consulted, tract. On Human Acts. 


II. — Impediments from the part of appetite. Appetite moves the will, 
especially through passions,*!? which the will is not able to dominate with 
despotic rule, but only political and regal;?'+ hence many impediments to 
freedom arise. Passions and concupiscence can be considered either 
antecedently or consequently to the act. Passion, or concupiscence, 
antecedent, indeed increases the volition as such, namely the intensity of the 
act, but diminishes and impedes the free, indeed sometimes it totally 
impedes it. 


For by the very fact that we desire something with vehement passion, it 
appears greater and more delightful to us, and hence the will is borne to it 
with greater impulse and greater intensity. To the point, the Angelic Doctor 
says: "Something is called voluntary from the fact that the will is borne to 

it; but through concupiscence, the will is inclined to will what it desires; and 
therefore concupiscence makes more for something to be voluntary than 
that it be involuntary."35 


313 On the nature and division of passions, cf. vol. II, pp. 600, ff. 
314 Thid., p. 613. 
315 St. Thomas, I-II, q. 6, a. 7. 
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On the other hand, passion diminishes the free in two ways: first, because it 
impedes right judgment, namely by impeding reason from quietly and 
attentively inspecting and considering each thing, and, through judgment, 
influences freedom itself; second, because it tests the will and solicits it that 
it consent and finally choose what pleases the lower appetite. Indeed, the 
vehemence of passion can be so great that the judgment of reason is totally 
disturbed, as sometimes happens in those who burn with sudden anger or 
who labour with great hyperesthesia of the nervous system; and then, 
judgment failing, freedom fails. "If concupiscence totally took away 
cognition, as happens in those who become insane because of 
concupiscence, it would follow that concupiscence would remove the 
volition; nor however would there properly be something involuntary there, 
because, in those things which do not have the use of reason, there is neither 
voluntary nor involuntary. But sometimes in those things which are done 
through concupiscence cognition is not totally taken away, because the 
power of knowing is not taken away, but only actual consideration in the 
particular eligible; and yet this itself is voluntary, according as voluntary is 
called that which is in the power of the will, as not to act and not to will; 
similarly also not to consider: for the will can resist passion.">!° 

But consequent passion, since it arises from the command of the will itself 
and therefore is excited by the will that the object may be more 
efficaciously attained, it does not diminish the volition or freedom but is a 
sign of intense will, of which it is the effect. Indeed it can happen that 
consequent passion, freely excited by the will, afterwards exceeds the 
prevision of the intellect and beyond the intent of the will is increased, and 
excites new unforeseen effects; but with respect to those it is really 
antecedent. Therefore it is simply verified that the volition is not diminished 
by consequent passion. 


III. — Impediments from the part of habits.*!’ Habit, as the axiom 
bears, becomes as if a second nature; hence, if it is depraved, the will is as if 
naturally inclined to evil, although it is able to resist. 


316 Thid., ad 3. 
317 On the notion of habit. Ontolog. Tract. III. 
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But habit can be willed in act, and then it is a sign and effect of the will, and 
it increases the volition itself; or willed only in cause, and then it is less 
imputed than freedom in act; however it does not simply remove the 
volition, unless it is efficaciously retracted: because he who voluntarily 
posits a cause also freely posits effects foreseen in the cause, as long as he 
does not efficaciously remove the cause. - About these things again consult 
the Moralists. 


IV. — Impediments by reason of violence and fear. Violence is directly 
opposed to volition; hence the will cannot suffer violence as to elicited acts, 
but only as to commanded acts.*'* If violence is absolute, so that the agent 
resists both externally and internally, the free is simply removed, as is clear. 
But if the agent resists only externally, but internally consents, the free is 
indeed diminished, insofar as indifference, in which freedom is placed, is 
diminished;?! but it remains free per se, because the will, which in fact 
consents, has true power of dissenting. If finally, it resists internally, but not 
externally, when it can and ought, the action is imputed to the will, because 
on one part it enjoys true power of resisting, and on the other, it is bound to 
use that power. 


Fear, or dread, can be a passion or an affection, and about it what we have 
discussed above applies.*”° If it is so vehement that it disturbs the right use 
of reason, it simply impedes and removes volition and freedom; but, per se, 
even grave fear, although it diminishes the free, nevertheless simply leaves 
it. It diminishes indeed, for it diminishes the indifference necessary for 
freedom; however it does not simply remove it, because, per se, it does not 
exclude practical judgment nor final consent of the will: hence the will, 
although in another hypothesis it would not will, in fact, all things being 
considered and weighed, simply chooses what is proposed under fear. 


"If one rightly considers, things of this kind are more voluntary than 


involuntary; for they are voluntary simply, involuntary secundum quid..., 


that is insofar as they are considered outside this case."*?! 


318 Above, pp. 168, ff. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 194. ff. 

320 Vol. II, pp. 600, ff.; vol. III, pp, 229-230. 
31 TTT, q. 6, a. 6. 
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Vv. — Impediments from the part of bodily dispositions. The body 
influences the will by reason of physical and physiological dispositions and 
qualities, which overflow somewhat into the superior part. Some are 
transmitted by heredity, whether immediately, as are many propensities 
which are called hereditary, or mediately, namely from grandparents to 
grandchildren, as in cases of atavism.*” 

As to parents, the thing is psychologically explained thus: Parents, in 
transmitting the body, also infuse dispositions, and, because of the 
substantial unity of the human composite, there is an overflow from the 
body into the soul.*?3 "The disposition of the rational soul follows the very 
disposition of the body; both because the rational soul receives from the 
body, and because according to the diversity of matter, forms are 
diversified."**4 - The Angelic Doctor also gives the reason for atavism: "The 
assimilation of the generating to the generated is not made because of 
matter, but because of the form of the agent, which generates like to itself. 
Hence it is not necessary, for someone to be assimilated to his grandfather, 
that the bodily matter of seed was in the grandfather, but that there be in the 
seed some power derived from the grandfather through the father." 


By heredity diseases are sometimes transmitted that induce insanity and 
remove all will; but generally, they leave the use of reason and therefore 
free will. Freedom is somewhat impeded by propensities of this kind, 
because they diminish indifference; but it simply remains, for it is 
established that many men can resist them and that those inclinations can 
gradually be reformed by exercise, education, and virtue. "Man, inheriting 
modes of feeling and thinking from his fathers, is solicited to will and 
consequently to act like them. This heredity of tendencies constitutes for 
him an order of internal influences in the midst of which he lives, but which 
he has the faculty of judging and overcoming. They do not entail any more 
than other internal or external circumstances the suppression, the 


322 Cf. Vallet, Life and heredity; Ribot, Psychological heredity 
33 Cf. vol. III, p. 133-134, 163. 

34 St. Thomas, q. 3, De Potent., a. 9, ad. 7 

395 Tq. 119, a. 2. ad 2. 
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annihilation of the personal factor (whatever its nature), the irresistible 


necessity of acts."376 


Almost the same must be said about temperament and moral character: they 
diminish the indifference of the will, and therefore also of freedom, but do 
not remove it, for experience testifies that many resist them, indeed even 
dominate them. 


VI. — Impediments from the part of defects or diseases. - Aboulia. 
Diseases or defects can affect the nervous system, sensibility, motive power, 
and, by reason of the overflow often mentioned, influence the will. But 
those pathological states can happen either through defect of impulse, or 
through excess of propensity. 


Defect of impulse induces aboulia. But aboulia is a certain incapacity of 
efficaciously willing and executing what is had in one's wishes. It can be 
universal, or particular, to some kinds of acts, or to certain times. It does not 
affect the acts themselves of volition and intention, for the aboulic wills and 
intends many things; nor even choice, for he chooses and proposes many 
things to himself; but efficacious command and efficacious use:*”’ for that 
will is lacking which passes to effect and practice. "Guislain has described 
in general terms this weakening which doctors designate under the name of 
aboulia. 'The sick know how to will interiorly, mentally, according to the 
exigencies of reason. They can experience the desire to do; but they are 
powerless to do suitably. There is at the bottom of their understanding an 
impossibility. They would like to work, and they cannot... Their will cannot 
cross certain limits: one would say that this force of action undergoes an 
arrest; the I will does not transform itself into impulsive will, into active 
determination. The sick themselves are astonished at the impotence with 
which their will is struck... When they are abandoned to themselves, they 
pass entire days in their bed or on a chair. When one speaks to them and 
excites them, they express themselves suitably, although in a brief manner: 
they judge things rather well."378 


°6 Ribot, Psychological heredity, p.324. 
27 Cf. above, q. II, a. III. On the acts of the will. 
38 From Ribot, The diseases of the will, pp. 38-39. 
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That disease also affects those who are of sound and intact mind. "It is 
certain, said a magistrate, that I have will only not to will; for I have all my 
reason; I know what I ought to do; but strength abandons me when I should 
act."329 


Other facts prove that aboulia can be attenuated and corrected through 
hypnotic suggestion. "Delivered then to the will of another, the sick person 
accomplishes without difficulty a tiring work which his personal will would 
be quite incapable of sustaining. Dr. P. Janet has studied an aboulic who 
strives in vain to do an act: after desperate attempts, she is obliged to avow 
her impotence. But if, on the contrary, while she is talking with another 
person, one suggests to her in a low voice to do this act, she accomplishes it 
immediately."3°0 


VII. — Whether aboulia is a disease affecting the will intrinsically. 
Aboulia is commonly exhibited as a disease, or psychological state, of the 
will itself; and hence it is proved that it affects men otherwise robust, of 
sound body and sound mind. - But that manner of speaking is certainly 
improper. Neither can the power itself, or faculty, be lacking; nor can it be 
intrinsically corrupted or altered. All powers result from the soul through 
necessary and ineluctable emanation; the action of God creating the soul 
terminates also in the faculties, nor can any ever be lacking. Moreover, 
entirely spiritual faculties, such as intellect and will, can indeed contract 
moral diseases, namely error and sin, but no physical disease which 
intrinsically affects the power; for an immaterial subject is capable of no 
alteration. Organic powers, which are affixed to the body, can more easily 
be injured; but intellect and will, since they are the act of no organ, always 
persist intrinsically healthy and intact. Therefore aboulia affects the will 
only indirectly and extrinsically, insofar as conditions required from the part 
of lower powers are lacking. 


Just as intellection is disturbed by defect of extrinsic helps which are 
presupposed for intellection,**! the intellect remaining intrinsically healthy, 
so the will becomes inefficacious by defect of extrinsic conditions, although 


39 Thid. 
330 Rauh and Revault, Psychology, p. 282. 
331 Cf. vol. II.pp. 326-327. 
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it remains intact itself. - It is objected 1°: Nothing is lacking from the part of 
the body, since aboulia affects those who are robust and of sound mind. 


Response: Although the body is healthy elsewhere, yet something is lacking 
from the part of powers that minister to the will, whether from the part of 
sensitive power or from the part of motive power. Hence it is that even 
those who exhibit aboulia as a disease of the will itself, repeat causes 
extrinsically, namely either in defect of sensibility or in defect of motility. 
"The cause is therefore a relative insensibility, a general weakening of 
sensibility; what is affected is affective life, the possibility of being moved... 
One can risk another hypothesis and seek the explanation of aboulia in the 


order of motor manifestations."3*2 


It is objected 2°: Hypnotic suggestion removes aboulia; which proves that 
disease to be in the will itself. 


Response: It proves only that by suggestion the extrinsic impediments of the 
will are removed, but by no means that the will is intrinsically affected by 
disease. Suggestion, through the mediation of imagination, influences the 
nervous system, the system of the great sympathetic, and finally sensibility 
and motive power; but the impediments of sensitive or motive powers being 
removed, nothing now obstructs the will, and now it becomes extrinsically 
capable which had remained intrinsically healthy. 


Therefore aboulia and other aberrations would more rightly be called 
impediments of the will than intrinsic diseases of the will. 


VIII. — Excess of propensity. Many propensities are recounted by which 
the will is as if ineluctably impelled to do those things which it in no way 
wills. They are in a twofold difference: some happen suddenly and as if 
unconsciously, others indeed consciously, in which however the will 
succumbs unless it is helped by external aid. 


"In the first case, the impulse can be sudden, unconscious, followed by an 
immediate execution, without even the understanding having had time to 
take cognizance of it.... In certain sick people, the overexcitation of motor 
forces is such that they walk for entire hours without stopping, without 


332 Ribot, The diseases of the will, pp. 53-54. 
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looking around them, like mechanical apparatuses which one has wound 
up."?33 — "The facts of the second group deserve to be studied longer: they 
bring to light the defeat of the will or the artificial means which maintain it. 
Here, the sick person has full consciousness of his situation; he feels that he 
is no longer master of himself, that he is dominated by an interior force, 
invincibly pushed to commit acts that he disapproves. The intelligence 
remains sufficiently healthy, delirium exists only in the acts... A woman, of 
great intellectual culture and full of affection for her parents, begins to strike 
them despite herself and asks that one come to her aid by fixing her in an 
armchair."*34 - Whatever may be the case about physiological causes, the 
thing can be explained as has been said about aboulia: the will persists 
intrinsically healthy, but the extrinsic conditions which are supposed for its 
exercise are lacking: the force of coordination is too much remitted, the 
force of impulse is too much intensified,**° and hence acts are subtracted 
from the rule of the will. 


Those facts do not impugn the spirituality of the will, but illustrate the 
scholastic doctrine about the coherence of faculties**° and about the 


substantial unity of the human composite.**’ 


333 Thid., p. 75. 

34 Thid., pp. 77-79. 

35 "In bringing aboulia closer to irresistible impulses, it will be noted that the will is 
lacking as a result of quite contrary conditions. In one case, the intelligence is intact, 
the impulse is lacking; in the other, the power of coordination and arrest being 
lacking, the impulse is expended to the profit of automatism." Ribot, op. cit., p. 95. 
396 Cf. vol. IL, pp. 543-544. 

337 Cf. vol. IL, pp. 445-446. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


ON THE HELPS OF THE WILL 


I. — Helps from the part of Intellect. By the very fact that the will is 
regulated by the intellect, all those things that help, strengthen, and elevate 
the intellect indirectly perfect the will itself. Hence, if the intellect is cured 
of its defects, namely ignorance, error, precipitation, levity, and prejudices, 
the will will become freer. Hence it is also that from prudence, a virtue of 
the intellect, moral virtues which are subjected to the will receive direction 
and firmness. Therefore education of the intellect provides a certain 
education to the will. 


The study of truth also serves much, especially meditation on those truths 
that pertain to the formation of morals or that respect the ultimate end of the 
whole human life, such as religious truths. Even unbelievers are forced to 
admit those helps of truth, and those aids of faith with respect to the will. 
"Religious faith could be the best preservative against diseases of the soul 
and the most powerful means to cure it, if it were living enough to create in 
its adherents a true Christian stoicism. In this state of soul, alas! so rare in 
right-thinking circles, man becomes invulnerable. Feeling supported by his 
God, he fears neither illness nor death, he can succumb to the blows of a 
physical illness, but morally he remains standing in the midst of suffering; 
he is inaccessible to the pusillanimous emotions of neurotics."*** 

II. — Helps from the part of appetite and passions. Because the 
superior part dominates the appetite with political rule, passions can 
minister to the will for good; hence it is, as we have said elsewhere,**? that 
there are no excellent poets, orators or saints whom true passions do not 
move. It pleases to transcribe what Ad. Tanquerey wisely and excellently 
observes on this matter: "Finally, the best means is to order the passions to 
better goods: for since they add strength to the will, the will will profit 


338 Dubois, Psychoneuroses and their moral treatment, pp. 245-246. Cf. Payot, The 
education of the will, book III. 
339 Vol. II, p. 613. 
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much if it uses them to strenuously pursue good. Thus, those who are more 
easily captivated by sensible love should turn to Christ, hiding under the 
eucharistic species, and sweetly recline in His bosom; the ambitious should 
promote the glory of God and the salvation of souls with burning zeal; the 
fearful should not fear men and their vain judgments, but Him who can 


destroy both soul and body in hell; and so for the others."*4° 


Ill. — Helps from the part of habits. Good habits not only make the 
will good and render its act good, but also dispose it to act promptly, easily 
and sweetly, and, by reason of that pleasantness which they provide, add 
strength to the power itself; and the power is perfected. E. Rabier thus 
summarizes those helps from the part of habits: "In the first place, habit 
gives cohesion and unity to life: through it, according to Leibniz's word 'the 
present is charged with the past and pregnant with the future’... Secondly, 
habit is the condition of all progress. It is progress itself." — Which A. 
Lemoine expounds: "If it were necessary for the will to always make the 
same efforts to direct the movements of the members, if today there 
remained no trace of yesterday's exercise, man would not walk; he would 
barely drag himself like a young child. If he always had to overcome the 
same resistance of instincts and passions without the passion losing its 
strength, without that of the will increasing, the most valiant would soon be 
at the end of moral energy... It is thanks to habit that man can run instead of 
crawl, that Sciences are constituted and enriched; that virtue is acquired, 
and that in all things progress is accomplished. As the act requires less effort 
to be repeated, the excess of power that the cause does not expend to 
reproduce it becomes, in a way, available for new and superior efforts."*4! 


Good habits indeed which add such strength to the will are virtues; there are 
innumerable, namely justice and all virtues which are connected to 
justice.” 


IV. — Helps on the occasion of violence and external causes. Although 
those external causes oppose the will, they can be the occasion of more 
perfect virtue; and, because greater exercise is required and greater energy 


340 Synopsis of Moral Theology, second vol., p. 59. - Cf. Janvier, The Passions. - 
Payot, The education of the will, book II, C. I. book IV 

4! Cf, Rabier. Psychol., pp. 585-587. 

32 Cf. St. Thomas, II-II, qq. 57-122 
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is drawn forth, the will itself is ennobled and strengthened by the very 
triumph. Just as the strong become so in war, heroes become so in 
persecution: hence the will of martyrs, under fear and violence, not only 
remained unconquered, but also became sublime. 


V. — Helps from the part of the body, etc. There was an old saying: A 
sound mind in a sound body. Just as those in whom the imaginative and 
memorative power is better disposed are better disposed to understand, 
concerning which Aristotle said: "We see those soft in flesh to be well fitted 


"343 so in those in whom the body is healthy and the sensitive and 


in mind, 
motive power are unimpeded, the will also exists freer and more 
unimpeded. Hence physical education of the body provides valid helps to 
the will. "Let us therefore be healthy to provide our will with the provisions 
of physical energy without which every effort, of whatever order, remains 


frail and unfruitful."34+ 


However, morbid dispositions, infirmities, difficulties of temperament or 
moral character, can accidentally add strength to the will, insofar as they are 
the occasion of greater exercise: hence many Saints, by enduring illnesses, 
by overcoming temperament and character, drew forth wonderful energy 
and in a wonderful way cultivated the will and raised it even to the highest 
peak of heroism. 


VI. — Helps from the part of action and exercise. The will, even 
furnished with excellent habits, does not profit much unless it is exercised 
by continuous acts. By repeated action habit is perfected, the facility of 
acting grows, the power itself is strengthened; and, on the other hand, by 
cessation from act habit is remitted, the faculty is somewhat weakened and 
the danger of aboulia is induced. — But about these exercises of the will 
moralists and ascetics should be consulted.*#° 

VII. — Supernatural helps. Just as grace immensely surpasses nature, so 
all the aids enumerated hitherto are as if infinitely exceeded by supernatural 
helps. But those helps are: 1° sanctifying grace, which informs the whole 


38 Aristotle, II On the Soul, text. 94; cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 85, a. 7. 

*4 Payot, The Education of the will, p. 185. - Cf. that whole chapter: Bodily hygiene. 
Moreover that author is to be distrusted as offensive by the Catholic faith. 

345 Cf. Guibert, The formation of the will. 
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essence of the soul and perfectly adapts it as ordered to being and, 
indirectly, as ordered to faculties and operations; 2° infused virtues which 
are immediately subjected in the will and proximately dispose it to act well, 
easily, promptly and delightfully; 3° actual graces, by which power and 
habit are reduced to second act. — About these things, the theologians should 
be consulted. 


All that we have hitherto discussed about the intellect and the will proves 
that the nature of man is most excellent, who in understanding and in 
willing exerts an operation so sublime and entirely independent of matter. 


That wonderful psychology appears entirely in Christ the Lord, whose 
intellect and will were furnished and adorned with all the perfections of 
nature and grace, which consideration is most pleasant to the theologian... 


Therefore, having known what the intellect is, in what way it understands, 
produces the word, assimilates the object to itself; having known what the 
will is, in what way it is free, what its object is, how it moves itself and 
other faculties, what are its elicited or commanded acts, what are its 
affections, and its impediments and helps; it remains that the intellect 
indefectibly adhere to truth, that the will be perfected in good, that man with 
his whole effort pursue his ultimate end, which is beatitude, or the good of 
all goodness, namely God. 


Here ends the Psychological Metaphysics. 


